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This Issue in Brief 


Considerable progress toward recovery was made in the petroleum 
industry between May 1933 and July 1934. In the three branches of 
the industry—drilling and production, pipe lines, and refining— 
employment increased 62.1, 32.1, and 22.3 percent, respectively, and 
pay rolls rose 74.7, 45.7, and 31.4 percent. In spite of this upward 
swing, however, the industry was still below the May 1929 level—em- 
ployment by 16.7, 19.4, and 10.5 percent, and pay rolls by 33.8, 20.3, 
and 23.8 percent, respectively. These changes are indicated by a 
recent survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Page 13. 


In February 1933 wholesale prices were at their lowest point during 
the past 30 years. Since that month, however, prices have climbed 
steadily, with the exception of three minor recessions. By February 
1935 wholesale prices had recovered more than half of the 40-percent 
loss suffered from 1926 to February 1933. Page 253. 


Food prices are from 2 to 10 percent higher in company stores than 
in independent stores. The quality of goods and the services rendered 
are about the same. This was found by a study recently made by a 
special committee appointed by the N. R. A. Although there were 
few instances in which employees were required to trade at the com- 
pany store, the necessity of obtaining credit forced many employees 
to make their purchases there. The proportion of pay roll spent at 
the company stores ranged from 5.7 to 63.8 percent. Over half of 
the companies paid wagesinscrip. This scrip was discounted by mer- 
chants in the community at rates varying from 10 to 30 percent. 
Page 45. 


Average annual earnings of the employees (excluding executives) on 
14 class I railroads in the United States in 1933 were less than $1,226. 
More than 15 percent received less than $600, about 34 percent 
received between $600 and $1,200, 29 percent between $1,200 and 
$1,800, and 14 percent between $1,800 and $2,400. Only about 
7 percent received $2,400 or over. Average earnings declined about 
24 percent between 1929 and 1933. The wage loss was greater for 
the employees engaged in maintenance of equipment and stores than 
for any other group, their earnings having declined by nearly one- 
third. Lower-paid employees suffered a greater proportionate loss - 
of earnings than did those in the higher-paid occupations. These 
facts were revealed by a study made by the Office of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. Page 1. 
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The workers on the job receive about 27 cents of every dollar spent for 
P. W. A. construction. Of the remainder, 56 cents is spent for mate- 
rials (indirectly furnishing employment to workers in the materials 
industries), and 17 cents goes for overhead and miscellaneous expenses 
and profit. This was disclosed by an analysis by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of 54 construction jobs, totaling $1,875,178, which 
provided nearly 653,000 man-hours of employment and involved 
labor costs aggregating more than $500,000 (an average of 77.4 cents 
per man per hour). Page 117. 


Florida joined the 44 States having workmen’s compensation acts, 
when the 1935 legislature passed an act covering (with certain excep- 
tions) employers having three or more employees. The only States 
now remaining without legislation in this field are Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. An analysis of the principal provisions 
of the Florida act is given on page 101. 


A new system of Government life insurance for working people has 
been provided for by a law recently passed in China. Ordinary life 
and endowment policies may be taken out by any citizen of the 
Republic, without a medical examination. Policies are limited to a 
maximum of $500. Page 40. 


Increases in wage rates ranging from 8.3 to 62.3 percent were obtained 
by radio telegraphists on the Pacific Coast in an agreement recently 
signed with the major shipping companies. The new rates vary, 
according to company and class of operators, from $110 to $165 per 
month. Page 106. 
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ns || Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees, 1924 to 1933 

: By Orro S. Bryer and Epwin M. Fircu, or tHe Orrice or FepreraLt Coorpi- 

aS ; NATOR OF TRANSPORTATION ! 

% STUDY undertaken last year by the Section of Labor Relations 

. oo of the Office of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
and recently completed, has made available for the first time a com- 
prehensive series showing the average annual earnings of railroad 

ed employees over the 10-year period from 1924 through 1933. Most of 

ily the calculations of average annual earnings of employees in industry 

‘Y, | | that are in general use depend upon an average of monthly counts of 

er employees, and cannot be said to represent actual annual earnings. 
Per capita figures of this type are much closer to full-time earnings 
than to actual earnings, because an employee is not included in the 





monthly count on which the per capita average is based during those 
months in which he is unemployed.” 

This difficulty has been avoided in the Coordinator’s study because 
the annual averages presented have been built up from the individual 
records of employees on 14 representative class I railroads.* The 
employment histories of these workers, taken from the personnel record 
files of the railroads included in the study, constitute the basic record. 
The survey was originally financed by special funds supplied by the 





! Mr. Beyer is director and Mr. Fitch statistician of the Section of Labor Relations. 

? The statistics of per capita annual income for salary and wage earners contained in the Department of 
Commerce study of National Income, 1929-32, are almost all of this type. It is for this reason that the au- 
thors of the income study, in referring to certain of these averages, warn that they “refer largely to earners 
: employed full time, and should not be interpreted as an average payment made to each earner on the pay 
: roll.” (U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Division of Economic Research. National 
Income, 1929-32. Washington, 1934, p. 19.) 

+ Boston & Maine; Boston & Albany; Delaware & Hudson; Central Railroad of New Jersey: Atlantic 
Coast Line; Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Northern Pacific (except eastern division);. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (lines in United States); Kansas City Southern; Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; Texas & New Orleans; Southern Pacific (coast division, California); and Oregon Short 
Line. 
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Civil Works Administration, and, incidentally, was of assistance in 
providing temporary employment for approximately 2,000 men and 
women, recruited largely from among furloughed railway clerks. 
The basic data were carded by these workers in the railroad offices, 
and were then sent to New York, where the editing, coding, machine 
tabulation, and other statistical operations were performed. 


Size of the Sample 


Tue records of about 300,000 employees for whom annual-earnings 
data were reported were used in the study. This number constituted 
a sample ranging from nearly one-third to more than one-half of the 
average number of employees on the 14 railroads (see table 1) in each 
year and from 6 to nearly 12 percent of the average number of em- 
ployees on all class I railroads. A larger proportion of the records of 
employees in train and engine service was secured than for any other 
occupational group, and a smaller proportion of employees engaged 
in maintenance of way and structures. This was due to the fact 
that the earnings records were in the main obtained from data com- 
piled by the railroads for income-tax purposes. 


Table 1.—Number of Employees in This Study, and Average Number Reported 
by Interstate Commerce Commission, for 14 Class I Roads, 1925, 1929, 1933 



































Employees covered by this study 
Average 
Reporting earnings ? euaber of 
employees, 
Year Total a of 
otal num- mont 
Percent of ’ 
ber ! 1. Cc. C.3 
Percent of | average 
Number total number 
I. Cc. C. 
TS OS ee en eee ee 271, 370 131, 034 48.3 432.1 4 408, 727 
op ne pate ervey aiaette ee 272, 118 123, 838 45.5 32.9 375, 942 
Pa bb dcbictiniinka¢bectidedbcdonsbiinan 190, 119 115, 158 60. 6 53.0 217, 336 
1 Includes — who did not re for given year. 
2 Does not in 


new entrants or | eee ons within each year. 
3 Obtained by ommptetion from records of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


*¢ Comparative data for the year 1924, since the number of employees in the middle of the month for the 
14 roads was not available for The year 1925. 


Methods of Compilation 


In ORDER to eliminate the influence of turn-over, no employees or 
their earnings were included in the computations during any given 
year if these employees were new entrants in the industry or final 
separations from it during that year. In order to compensate for 
underrepresentation in the low-wage occupations, the averages ob- 
tained by occupation from the original data were weighted by the 
average number of employees in the middle of the month in each 


4 Midmonth count (Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, Wage statistics of class 
I steam railways in the United States, 1924, 1929, and 1933). 
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occupation, obtained from the Wage Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. For the year 1933 another computation of 
averages was made, using as weights the new Interstate Commerce 
Commission count of the number of employees receiving pay during 
the month. The averages thus obtained are somewhat lower than 
those based upon the midmonth count, but are more accurate, be- 
cause the count of employees receiving pay during the month is a 
better indication of the number of employees in unskilled and semi- 
skilled occupations. This new count was not inaugurated until 1933, 
and it was therefore necessary to use the midmonth count as the 
weighting factor for the earlier years. 

The resulting average annual earnings obtained for occupational 
groups therefore constitute averages of both full- and part-time em- 
ployees combined, and are influenced by the large amount of short 
time and unemployment prevailing, particularly during the depres- 
sion period. No data were secured for earnings in employment out- 
side the railroad industry. During the years following 1929, however, 
such supplementary earnings were negligible.® 

A series of average ‘“‘full-time’’ earnings was also obtained, since 
the original records showed the durations of absences from work. 
Short hours per day or week, however, were not included in this 
record of absences. These earnings have therefore been called 
‘“regular-service earnings’’, and are somewhat less than actual full- 
time earnings, particularly for the years since 1929. 

The occupational classification used follows that of,the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In some cases reporting divisions were 
combined because the original record did not make it possible to 
distinguish between them. 


Level of Railroad Employee Earnings in 1933 


WHEN the averages obtained from the data for the 14 railroads 
were weighted in accordance with the method outlined above, it was 
found that the employees included in the study earned, on the aver- 
age, $1,311 in 1933, and that the average dropped to $1,266 when 
executives and their assistants were excluded. (See table 2.) 

Since records kept by railroads for income-tax purposes constituted 
the principal source of these earnings statistics, many low earnings, 
particularly in the labor-service groups, i. e., trackmen, shop laborers, 
dock laborers, etc., could not be secured. Furthermore, some of 
those employees who were furloughed in 1933, and therefore received 
part-time earnings during that year, should have been included in the 





5 Of nearly 1,000 railroad employees whose earnings for the year 1932 were analyzed by the Department 
of Labor only 60 reported that they were able to supplement their earnings by outside work. See U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Earnings and Standard of Living of 1,000 Railway Employees During the Depres- 
sion, by Carter Goodrich, Washington, 1934, p. 12; report summarized in Monthly Labor Review, October 
1934, p. 853. 
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computation of the 1933 averages, because they returned to service 
in 1934. Their inclusion was not possible, however, since the data 
collected did not extend beyond 1933. For these reasons the final 
averages obtained were somewhat too high. After making adjust- 
ments for this upward bias, it is estimated that the average earnings 
of all employees except executives and their assistants actually 
amounted to less than $1,225 in 1933. 


Table 2.—Weighted Average Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees, by 
Occupational Groups, 1933 ! 


= 












































Full and part time ~Regular service ? 
Employees Average earnings 
Occupational group 
—— Number Awer 
| Percent off %@™- | earning 
Number ob ewe Amount | regular | Ployees 
service 
Fe ee iatetnctatecntbndecedas 115, 158 100. 0 $1, 311 89. 6 89, 066 1, 463 
Executives and staff assistants - -......... 2, 001 1.7 5, 250 98. 0 1, 894 5, 358 
Ce SE ctannenndnscacceeseceus 113, 157 98. 3 1, 266 89. 2 87,172 1, 419 
Professional and clerical_._......- facta 22, 471 19. 5 1, 534 94. 6 20, 095 1, 622 
Maintenance of way and structures... 12, 317 10.7 3 835 88. 7 9, 584 3 94] 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_| 33, 697 29.3 1, 108 89. 3 23, 455 1, 241 
Transportation other than train, 
engine, and yard service - -_..-____- 12, 070 10.5 1, 216 88. 6 9, 542 1, 372 
Yardmasters, switchtenders, and ! 
Set iin tie bbd ait nnenreccish 1, 626 1.4 1, 629 90. 4 1, 233 1, 801 
Train and engine service. ............ 30, 976 26. 9 1, 744 86. 4 23, 263 2, 018 








1 The weights used in computing average earnings in this table have been obtained from annual averages 
of the number of employees on the pay roll during the month in 1933, as shown by the wage statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


? Regular-service averages include earnings of employees for whom absences were not reported, but who 
may have worked less than full-time hours a day or week. 


3 These averages are between $75 and $100 too high, largely because complete records of the lowest-paid 
workers in the section-labor group were not obtained. 


Except for executives and their assistants, whose annual earnings 
in 1933 were $5,250,° train and engine service employees are the high- 
est-paid group in railroad service. They averaged $1,744 in 1933. 
The highest-paid employees within this group were road passenger 
and freight engineers and motormen, who earned $2,245, on the 
average, in 1933. Employees in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group, about two-thirds of whom were section laborers in 1933, 
are the lowest paid among the seven principal occupational groups. 
Those whose records were obtained earned $835, on the average, in 
1933. This amount is from $75 to $100 higher than the actual aver- 
age for maintenance of way and structures employees on all class | 
roads in the year in question, since records of those in the lowest wage 
brackets were not secured. 

_ Employees engaged in maintenance of equipment and stores 
averaged $1,108 in 1933; in transportation other than train, engine, 

* This group consists of two occupations: (1) Executives, general officers and assistants; and (2) division 
officers, assistants, and staff assistants. Their earnings vary so widely that median earnings are more signifi- 


cant than an arithmetical average. The median earnings of employees in the former occupation were 
$5,287 in 1933, and of employees in the latter occupation, $3,366. 
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and yard service, $1,216. Yardmasters, switchtenders, and hostlers 
earned $1,629 on the average in 1933; professional and clerical 
employees, $1,534; and executives and staff assistants, $5,250. These 
averages are approximately representative of the earnings of all 
employees of all class I roads, except for the executive group, whose 
average earnings are overstated by about $225. Excluding the 
executive group, the highest-paid employees in any single occupation 
were chief train dispatchers, who earned $3,160 in 1933. The lowest 
occupational average obtained was $540 for laborers on coal and ore 
docks and in grain elevators. 


Distribution of Annual Earnings 


More than 15 percent of all the employees studied received under 
$600 in 1933. These were mainly section laborers and employees in 
other labor groups. They also included employees in higher-paid 
occupations whose earnings were reduced by unemployment. If the 
earnings of low-paid employees had been properly represented in the 
sample, it is estimated that the proportion receiving less than $600 
in 1933 would have been somewhat over 20 percent. 

Between 30 and 35 percent of the employees studied received 
between $600 and $1,200 in 1933; 29 percent, between $1,200 and 
$1,800; and 14 percent, between $1,800 and $2,400. About 7 percent 
received $2,400 and over. 


Table 3.—Weighted Frequency Distribution of Railroad Employees (Full- 
and Part-Time Combined) According to Annual Earnings, 1933 ! 

















Weighted Weighted 
Amount of annual earnings SS Amount of annual earnings = 
ployees ployees 
a Se Ge a en ee SI. 6° ie. pondbeviisuanbunes 15. 4 
EE ae EEE ON, Cn 49.8 
aaeeeen......-......--...-.---. 29.3 || $1,790 or less......-.-.-----.---------. 79.1 
es no te ails CO 8 SSS ee eee 92. 6 
$2,400 to $2,999............-- eS nn ek orl sion 97.5 
CC ELT Nn I ae ee 99. 1 
EE... s, . cdtiipaccescthiieah a .9 

















! This table has been constructed through the use of weighting methods based on the number of employees 
receiving pay during the month, similar to that used for the calculation of group averages for 1933. 


In table 4 is shown an estimated frequency distribution of railroad 
employees according to annual earnings for the years 1924, 1929, and 
1933. 

The proportion of employees receiving under $600 was more than 
twice as large in 1933 as in 1929, and three times as large as in 1924. 
About 34 percent of all employees received under $1,200 in 1924, 
and 30 percent in 1929, as compared with nearly 50 percent in 1933. 
Employees earning $2,400 per year or more comprised 10 percent of 
the total number in 1924, 14 percent in 1929, and 8 percent in 1933. 
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Table 4.—Weighted Frequency Distribution of Railroad Employees (Ful. 
and Part-Time Combined) According to Annual Earnings, 1924, 1929, anq 
1933 





























1924 1929 1933 
Amount of annual earnings ae Cumula- meses Cumula- a Cumula. 
ve ve tive 
of total percent of total percent of total percent 

ie IE ACRE TIE el he TD “og 4.3 4.3 6.0 6.0 14.5 14.5 
TS A Sel Sa 29.8 34.1 24.2 30. 2 33. 5 48.0 
i il SR i RIES i RT. 37.5 71.6 32.1 62.3 30. 2 78.2 
ER RE SRE 18.7 90.3 23.7 86.0 14.0 92.2 
ci peiminienl 6.0 96. 3 8.2 94.2 5.1 97.3 
I ad 2.5 98. 8 3.6 97.8 |- 17 99.0 
ETE ATES SER | 100. 0 2.2 100. 0 1.0 100. 0 








1 The midmonth count, rather than the number of men receiving pay during the month, was used as 
the weighting factor in constructing this table, because the latter count was not available for the earlier 


years. 
Decline in Employee Earnings During the Depression 


THE average earnings of the employees studied declined between 
1929 and 1933 by about 24 percent, but, because average earnings 
were affected by the changing proportions of high- and low-paid 
employees during the depression, the net decline was about 20 per- 
cent. This situation came about because the railroads laid off a larger 
proportion of employees in low-wage occupations after 1929 than in 
occupations in which earnings were relatively high. In table 5 are 
shown the average annual earnings of the employees studied, by oc- 
cupational groups, for the 10-year period, 1924 through 1933.’ 


Table 5.—Average Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees (Full- and Part- 
Time Combined), by Major Occupational Groups, 1924 to 1933! 














All employees, ex- | Executives and 
All employees cluding executives staff assistants 
Year 
Amount | Relative | Amount | Relative | Amount | Relative 

RE Se NM emer A Al $1, 543 100. 0 $1, 507 100. 0 $5, 406 100. 0 
Re SS cle a RIES tell Sige ll pat 1, 568 101. 6 1, 531 101.6 5, 490 101. 6 
REA a Seg S FeSO es td 1, 586 102.8 1, 49 102.8 5, 576 103. | 
AIRE et ES 3 ESS Ae 1, 631 105. 7 1, 593 105. 7 5, 782 107. 0 
ee ee a ene ae 1, 633 105. 8 1, 504 105. 8 5, 796 107. 2 
TA usta dren iactpsgtin snip erp Siiapelitien ddan asinantndeseipens 1, 666 108. 0 1, 627 108. 0 5, 797 107. 2 
NN I A vate: Mila. bbl Bis ES ete 1, 615 104.7 1, 575 104. 5 5, 880 108. 8 
BREE ae en 1, 97.8 1, 470 97.5 5, 791 107. | 
EE SRN ES ee 1, 282 83.1 1, 245 82.6 5, 262 97.3 
hake ini ncibbidinmnacasedubdubinsied 1, 275 82.6 1, 240 82.3 5, 088 93. 2 























1 The weights used are based on the midmonth count of employees as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1924. 





1 The annual averages of the midmonth counts of employees in each occupation for 1924 have been used 
as constant weighting factors in computing the group averages for each year. The effect upon the averages 
of a changing number of employees in bigh- and low-wage occupations has thus been eliminated. This use 
of constant weights accounts for the fact that the 1933 averages differ slightly from those presented in 
table 2 (p. 4). 
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Table 5.—Average Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees (Full- and Part- 
Time Combined), by Major Occupational Groups, 1924 to 1933—Continued 






































Maintenance of 
Professional Maintenance of way 
and clerical and structures es and 
Year stores 
Amount | Relative | Amount | Relative | Amount | Relative 
eS See $1, 629 100. 0 $1, 073 100. 0 $1, 444 100. 0 
1925. ona vebcbivoGkd beds cccdsehspwrccenc cess 1, 633 100. 2 1, 633 100. 2 1,471 101.9 
1926... ccuadantcbaswesnccctcagersccce--ccce 1, 659 101.8 1, 049 97.8 1, 520 105. 3 
1097 cde atedbaddnapisinesessecte-odése 1, 716 105. 3 1, 098 102.3 1, 542 106. 8 
1998. ccannsbesdbeOumaradsoccnceccccccenens 1, 731 106. 3 1, 078 100. 5 1, 531 106. 0 
1999. «ctu vthibbbbdaddabuidbocwsitsamescusenss 1,734 106. 4 1,072 99.9 1, 614 111.8 
1000. < Ju cdiatiadh dds sabe ontiinncccesscosbace 1, 750 107.4 1, 047 97.6 1, 500 103. 9 
1061 .. cnneeaatintdinécwencenconsbense 1, 729 106. 1 931 86. 8 1, 342 92.9 
1988 ..J. bailed e inc dnblieins dedasccdbonscds 1, 527 93. 7 819 76. 3 1, 091 75. 6 
1998... Snipe aeinwertncnplebess 1, 507 92. 5 823 76. 7 1, 095 75. 8 
Transportation 
other than train, ———-. Train and engine 
engine, and yard and hostlers service 
service : 
CR cee eteicnndsaccecaspebsechns $1, 405 100. 0 $1, 944 100. 0 $2, 063 100. 0 
i a ee Lncbiiehd de os Se 1, 407 100. 1 1, 998 102. 8 2, 173 105. 3 
A sont aa Papen inion 1, 407 100. 1 1,974 101. 5 2, 165 104.9 
ee eee imttne 1, 453 103. 4 2, 042 105. 0 2, 225 107.9 
OE ceeesesbaeddesenccccccessadae 1, 483 105. 6 2, 067 106. 3 2, 240 108. 6 
ee ee ee a oe ae — 1,479 105. 3 2, 053 105. 6 2, 292 lll. 1 
a a rene 1, 469 104. 6 2, 053 105. 6 2, 219 107.6 
1655 .cosmeaste o 1, 433 102. 0 1, 938 99.7 2, 094 101.5 
a ee ee ee er 1, 212 86. 3 1, 664 85. 6 1, 758 85. 2 
UU cn Rbagantiucdidwesceesebes 1, 196 85. 1 1, 636 $4. 2 1, 748 84.7 
| | 

















Shop employees and others engaged in maintenance of equipment 
and stores had their earnings reduced more sharply by the depression 
than any other occupational group. On the average, the annual earn- 
ings of employees in this group declined by nearly one-third from 1929 
to 1983. Employees in train and engine service, and yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers received 24 and 20 percent less, respec- 
tively, in 1933 than in 1929. Those engaged in transportation 
service other than train, engine, and yard received nearly 20 percent 
less in 1933 than in 1929, and executives and assistants and em- 
ployees in the clerical group, 13 percent less. 

These are actual rather than net declines, since the averages upon 
which the percentages are based have been adjusted by keeping the 
number of employees in each occupation constant, and are, therefore, 
not affected by the relative change in the number of employees in each 
occupation during the period.® 

It was found to be generally true that employees in the lower-paid 
occupations suffered a greater proportionate decrease in their annual 
earnings during the depression than employees in the higher-paid 
occupations. While the earnings of maintenance employees were 
from one-quarter to one-third less in 1933 than in 1929, the earnings 


* No adjustment was possible for changes in the num ber of employees receiving varying rates within the 
same occupation. 
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of executives declined only about 13 percent. Executives and their 
assistants did not reach their peak earnings until 1930, and in 193} 
their earnings still averaged nearly as high as in 1929. In the train- 
service group, firemen and brakemen suffered a greater loss in earnings 
than engineers and conductors. 


Average Earnings by Length of Service 


Since the data upon which this report is based were originally 
collected for a study of the railroad-pension problem, it was possible 
to compute average annual earnings of employees according to age 
and length of time spent in railroad service.’ These averages differ 
from those previously presented, in that a different occupational! 
classification has been used and the original data for the 14 railroads 
have not been adjusted by a weighting process.'° 

The averages obtained showed striking differences between the 
earnings of short-service and long-service employees. In the accom- 
panying chart average earnings, by length of service, have been 
plotted for the six occupational groups for the year 1933. The chart 
shows that the earnings of employees in two groups—executive, 
technical and clerical, and train and engine service—rise sharply and 
by almost constant percentages with increasing years of experience. 
Based on 1933 data, an employee in train and engine service may 
expect to receive about twice as much after 30 to 35 years of employ- 
ment as employees with 10 to 15 years of service. 

The railroad laborer cannot look forward in the same way to 
increased earnings after he has accumulated many years of experience. 
Based on the data shown for 1933, earnings tend to reach a peak for 
the laborer after from 10 to 15 years of service, to remain stationary 
for the next 10 years, and to decline thereafter. The maintenance 
group includes both skilled and unskilled workers, and their earnings, 
according to age and length of service, reflect the differing values of 
skili and muscle. For both skilled and unskilled, earnings rise fairly 
rapidly until 10 to 15 years’ service is reached, then rise more gradually 
for the skilled workers, while for the unskilled they remain stationary 
for about 10 years, and then decline." 

Over a period of years the alternation of depression and revival 
may destroy or enhance these ‘“‘normal”’ expectations. Tabulations 
of the original earnings data by length of service made it possible to 
follow the earnings of the same group of employees through the period 





» Length of service means the time between the original entry of an employee into railroad service and his 
final separation from it. 

” That is, self-weights were used, The oceupational classification followed tended to throw together in 
the same group employees within the same earnings range. The necessity of weighting to make up for the 
underrepresentation of low-wage occupations was therefore in part eliminated. 

1! Skilled and unskilled workers engaged in maintenance were not separated for these calculations. It 


was assumed that the earnings of unskilled maintenance workers followed the trend indicated by the 
miscellaneous labor group. 
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FARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 1924-33 g 


eovered by the study. Thus, maintenance employees with 5 to 9 
years of service in 1925 averaged $1,399 in 1925, $1,630 in 1929, and 
$1,143 in 1933. They had accumulated 9 additional years of experi- 
ence by 1933, but their average earnings were nearly 20 percent less 
in that year than they had been in 1925. Their earnings were 30 
percent less in 1933 than in 1929. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES BY 
LENGTH OF SERVICE FOR MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1933 
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Train-service employees with 5 to 9 years of service in 1925 
earned $1,913 in 1925, $2,080 in 1929, and $1,443 in 1933. With 
9 years’ additional service the earnings of this group of employees 
were 25 percent less in 1933 than they were in 1925. The earnings 
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Table 6.—Average Annual Earnings of Employees 
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EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 1924—33 11 
Effect of the Depression upon Junior Employees 


Tue operation of the seniority system has resulted in a measure of 
protection against loss of earnings for long-service employees and has 
concentrated upon the junior workers the wage losses due to the de- 
pression. This tendency was found to be most marked in the train- 
service group. In 1933 the employees in this group with 25 or more 
vears of service received more than twice as much as those with 9 
years of service or less. In the same year train and engine men with 
short periods of service did not earn much more on the average than 
maintenance employees and laborers, but the large number of depres- 
sion furloughs greatly reduced the relative number of these short- 
service workers in railroad employment. 

In 1933 the train and engine service employees with less than 10 
years of service received about one-half the amount of earnings that 
those with the same length of service obtained in 1929. Employees 
with 25 to 29 years of service had earnings 25 percent less in 1933 than 
in 1929, and those with 30 years’ service or more, 17 percent less. 
Station agents, telegraphers, and dispatchers with less than 10 years 
of service had earnings nearly one-third less in 1933 than in 1929, 
while the earnings of those with 20 years’ service and over were about 
14 percent less. 

There were not the same sharp differences between the earnings of 
older and younger maintenance employees during this period. Those 
with less than 10 years of service earned 40 to 45 percent less in 1933 
than in 1929. Those with 25 to 29 years of service earned 28 percent 
less in 1933 than in 1929, and those with 30 years of service and 
over, 26 percent less. 

It should be remembered that the sharp decreases in earnings of 
short-service employees occurred among a group whose numbers 
shrank rapidly as the depression advanced. This tendency existed 
even before 1929, since railroad employment had ceased to expand 
several years before. The average length of service of all railroad 
employees, as determined by a special study of 7 railroads, doubled 
between 1925 and 1933. In 1929 half of the maintenance employees 
on these 7 roads had between 9 and 10 years of service, while in 1933 
half of them had from 13 to 14 years of service. Train and engine 
occupations contain a much larger proportion of long-service em- 
ployees than any other occupational group. In 1929 train and 
engine men on the 7 roads studied had 19 to 20 years of service, while 
by 1933 the median length of service had increased about 5 years. 
The difference in the age and length of service distribution of the. 
maintenance and the train-service groups is responsible for the fact 
that although the earnings of short-service employees engaged in 
maintenance did not decline as much between 1929 and 1933 as the 
earnings of similar employees in train and engine service, the average 

143034—85—2 
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decline for all maintenance employees combined was greater than t}\¢ 
average for all train-service employees. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Railroad Wage Data 


Tuts study confirms the conclusion of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that average annual earnings, 
obtained from Commission wage statistics and based on annual 
averages of employee counts made on the middle of the month, are 
higher than actual earnings. For all employees they are too high 
during good years by 4 to 5 percent, and during years of business 


depression by 8 to more than 10 percent. For most occupations | 


they tend to be slightly less than full-time earnings, because annua! 
earnings based on an average of midmonthly counts rule out a great 
deal of the influence of unemployment on earnings. These averages 
exceed actual earnings by a greater amount for train and engine 
service employees than for any other occupational group. 

In January 1933, the Interstate Commerce Commission began a 
new count of the total number of employees on the pay roll during 
the month, which was substituted for the count of full-opportunity 
positions that had previously been made. Average annual earnings 
of all employees computed on the basis of this new count did not 
differ from the earnings obtained for the present study by more than 
1 or 2 percent. This difference is largely accounted for by the 
extent to which the earnings of low-paid employees were unrepre- 
sented in the data on which the present study is based. 

It can therefore be concluded that average earnings based on 
annual averages of the number of employees on the pay roll during 
the month will be somewhat less than average actual earnings during 
a depression year and somewhat higher during a year in which;there 
is little unemployment. Any annual average of monthly counts 
rules out some of the influence of unemployment on earnings, but this 
tends to be counteracted in the case of the new count of the Com- 
mission by the effects of turn-over. For an occupation in which 
these two forces do not balance each other, an average based on the 
monthly pay-roll count will be higher or lower than actual earnings, 
depending upon whether unemployment or turn-over has exercised 
the greater influence. In general, the new count of the Commission 
will permit a far more accurate measure of annual earnings than the 
middle-of-the-month count, which heretofore has been rather widely 
used for this purpose. 
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Employment, Wages, and Hours of Labor in the Petro- 
leum Industry, 1933-34 ' 


EASURED in terms of the volume of employment and amount 

of pay rolls, the petroleum industry has made great strides 
toward recovery since May 1933. Between that month and July 
1934 employment increased 62.1 percent in drilling and production, 
32.1 percent on pipe lines, and 22.3 percent in refining. Pay rolls rose 
74.7 percent in drilling and production, 45.7 percent on pipe lines, and 
31.4 percent in refining. 

These increases may be contrasted with the reductions experienced 
by the industry during the depression. Between May 1929 and May 
1933 employment declined 48.6 percent in drilling and production, 
39.0 percent on pipe lines, and 26.8 percent in refining. For pay rolls 
the decreases amounted to 62.1 percent in drilling and production, 45.3 
percent on pipe lines, and 42.0 percent in refining. In spite of the 
increases after May 1933, both employment and pay rolls in July 1934 
were still below the level of May 1929. Employment in July 1934 
was less than in May 1929 by 16.7 percent in drilling and production, 
19.4 percent on pipe lines, and 10.5 percent in refining. The difference 
in pay rolls for the two periods amounted to 33.8 percent in drilling 
and production, 20.3 percent on pipe lines, and 23.8 percent in refining. 

This summary of changes in the various branches of the petroleum 
industry is based on a comprehensive survey recently completed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor. It was made for the Petroleum Labor Policy Board at the 
request of the Petroleum Administration, with the object of determin- 
ing the changes which have taken place in the industry since the 
adoption of the code in August 1933. The'present article is confined 
to the data obtained on aggregate employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours. Later articles will deal with other aspects of the industry. 


Scope of Survey 


To COMPAXE conditions prior and subsequent to the adoption of the 
code, data were secured for each of the following months: May 1929, 





' Prepared by E. K. Frazier and P. H. Moncure, under the direction of J. Perlman, chief of the Division of 
Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
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May and November 1933, and May and July 1934.2, Upon the sug. 
gestion of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board and the industry, May. 
1929 was taken as representative of a period of relatively high employ.| : 
ment. Moreover, it was used by the Oil Administrator in his order of — 
May 21, 1934, as the base for the establishment of wage differentials 
May and November 1933 are, respectively, representative periods 
preceding and following the adoption of the code, which became 
effective on August 22, 1933. During May 1933 employment in the 
industry was at alow ebb. By November 1933 the code had been in 
force a sufficient time for its labor provisions to take effect. May and 
July 1934 were selected to show what further progress had taken place 7 4 


in the industry. Si 

The survey covered both clerical and other employees. In the case| 7% 4, 
of clerical workers, however, data were obtained only for those in | p 
offices attached to plants. Clerical forces located in central offices | 7 jj 


were excluded, owing to the difficulty of allocating the employee 
by industry branches and States or regions. Professional employees 
were excluded, as were also most executives and supervisors receiving 
more than $35 per week, who are exempted from the hour provisions 


W 
of the code.® . ¢ 
In order to obtain an accurate picture of conditions in the industry, t 
an attempt was made to secure a wide coverage of the establishments 
in each of the three branches of the industry. Data were obtained ‘ 
from practically every large and medium-sized plant and from a repre- | 
sentative sample of small plants. a 


The drilling and production branch of the industry as here presented 
includes rig building, the drilling of wells and production proper, and | © 
natural-gasoline operations conducted in conjunction with oil-pro- | 7 | 
ducing properties. In cases in which the rig building and drilling were . 
not done by the producing firm itself, the data were collected directly 
from the contractors doing this work. Both the large producing areas 
and stripper territories were included. Data were obtained during thie 
month of July 1934 for 552 drilling and production plants with 68,044 


2 As already indicated above, the figures obtained from each plant included the total num »er of emp!]0 ces 
who worked any part of the pay-roll period reported, the amount of the pay roll paid to these employ ces, 
and the total number of man-hours actually worked by them. The amount of the pay roll included over- 
time payments but left out all penalties and deductions, and the total number of man-hours was exclusive 
of any hours not worked but for which pay was allowed in lieu of overtime rates. 

For each of the months the data collected covered one pay-roll period ending nearest the fifteenth; in 
‘those plants where the pay-roll period exceeded one week both pay rolls and man-hours were reduced 0 4 
weekly basis. 

Per capita weekly earnings, average weekly hours worked, and average hourly earnings were compu'ed 
from the above figures. 

The number of establishments covered varied to some extent from period to period, being larger in ‘he 
more recent ones for which more complete records are available. The percentages of change in emp! y- 
ment, etc., from one period to the next were computed for identical lists of establishments. These ‘1 
cessive percentages were then chained together to give index numbers with May 1929 as the base or 100. 

3 Instructions were to omit from the data all figures for executives and supervisors. In some instances 
these directions were not followed, but it was impossible to separate the data in the few cases where sic! 
figures were included. 
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workers other than clerical employees; for 227 of these plants reports 
were also received for their 2,404 clerical employees. It is impossible to 
state precisely what proportion of the workers engaged in drilling and 
production have been covered in this survey, as no census data are 
available, but the best estimates indicate that about 50 percent of all 
operating employees have been covered. 

In the pipe-line branch of the industry the figures include both 
interstate and intrastate lines engaged in transporting crude oil, gaso- 
line, and allied products. For July 1934, 65 establishments were 
covered, having 19,675 workers other than clerical employees; 45 of 
the establishments also furnished information for 848 clerical workers. 
It is estimated that the study covered more than 90 percent of the 
total number of workers and about 85 percent of the total mileage of 
pipe lines in the United States. Practically every State where pipe 


- | lines are found was included in this survey. 


In the refining branch of the industry data for July 1934 were 
obtained for 212 plants with 76,386 workers other than clerical 


+ employees, and for 4,606 clerical workers. The refineries surveyed 


were located in 28 States. As regards the total number of employees, 
the coverage is estimated at upward of 95 percent of this branch of 
the industry.* 

This report is divided into two parts, the first dealing with em- 
ployees other than clerical and the second with clerical workers. 

As man-hour data were not available for all establishments, it 
was necessary to make two tabulations, one covering the number of 
employees and amount of pay roll for all establishments and the 
other embracing also man-hour figures for a slightly smaller coverage. 
A summary of the coverage in the survey for the United States as a 
whole by periods is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number of Plants and Employees Covered in Present Survey 


= 


Co for which 
Total coverage man-hour data were 
available 








Class of employees, branch of industry, and period 




















Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
plants employees plants employees 
. Drilling and 
uction: 
May aha it. th asih wabahtiddaddnbeneos 178 2, 358 153 2, 254 
i emeiinecchons 213 1, 841 186 1, 763 
nl, otienciniaelsadeewconece 222 2, 347 203 2, 306 
i eameiessccomsns 227 2, 281 210 2, 246 
SS 227 2, 404 210 2, 367 
Pipe lines: 

EE ee ee ee 32 591 29 536 
ed necinaoens 43 606 40 568 
i is ca cb opeceees 44 777 43 765 
rth a wsccaseansen 45 807 44 794 
es Sa 45 848 44 833 





* According to the Bureau of Mines, the number of refineries in operation on Jan. 1, 1934, was 454. The 
plants omitted from this survey were in general small units employing few workers. 
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Table 1.—-Number of Plants and Employees Covered in Present Survey—Con. 
Coverage for which 
Total coverage man-hour data wer 
available 
Class of employees, branch of industry, and period a 
Number of | Number of | Number of | Number o/ 
plants employees plants employees 
Clerical—Continued. 
Refineries: 
IE A a Pll Ril SSE a en 172 4, 494 162 3, 934 
SE i ae 208 3, 898 196 3, 466 
i ee ns. ccoboedbabnagiticodecn 209 4, 301 197 3, 793 
RE ESET OER PSE 212 4, 444 200 3,955 | 
a aE ne ese = Rit age s 212 4, 606 200 4, 128 
Other employees: : 
Drilling and production: 
ENE EE a eae 416 65, 662 329 63,553 Fe 
BR i AB a Bie 526 40, 095 433 38, 258 
TE Sane oe 546 59, 970 482 58, 553 
a te ack Gtnere ahescckabucndeamre 552 65, 109 484 
EES SS Pane Pa = 552 68, 044 484 66, 29] 
Pipe lines: 
ES Ee EE Oe 50 22, 551 47 21, 941 
els a. aiouauewomtinaastameanen 60 14, 035 57 13, 503 
EE ELLE, SE A 64 19, 064 62 18, 93] 
ST. tna ten~adertnekacnwaesctvetescond 65 18, 627 63 18, 498 
| ER SE a 65 19, 675 63 19, 53] 
Refining: 
ee es 176 82, 430 174 78, 403 
eS oS oe el a SR, 5. 210 61, 837 208 61, 746 
CEST SE SEE IE PM 211 72, 122 209 72, 036 
EEE Tian Sains tee cdemedetibent occndl 212 74, 779 212 74, 694 
i st GRRE RE eer ace 212 76, 386 212 76, 362 
Employees Other than Clerical 


Changes in Total Employment and Pay Rolls 


One of the outstanding facts revealed by the data is that the 
greater part of the rise since May 1933 in both employment and 
pay rolls occurred between that month and November 1933, or 
within the period immediately surrounding the adoption of the code. 
During this period employment increased 43.3 percent in drilling 
and production, 28.1 percent on pipe lines, and 16.6 percent in 
refining, while pay rolls rose 38.7 percent in drilling and production, 
22.4 percent on pipe lines, and 15.2 percent in refining. Between 
November 1933 and July 1934 the improvement continued, but at a 
reduced rate. 

Pay rolls are generally more variable than employment. During 
the period of contraction from May 1929 to May 1933, pay rolls 
reflected not only the decreasing number of employees but also short 
time and falling wage rates. The initial effect of the code was 
greater increase in aggregate employment than in aggregate pay 
rolls. Thereafter, however, in all branches of the industry pay rolls 
expanded more rapidly than employment. For the period May 
1933 to July 1934 as a whole, there was approximately a 10 percent 
greater expansion of pay rolls than of employment. In spite of this 
tendency, however, in all branches of the industry except pipe lines, 
pay rolls were farther below the 1929 level in July 1934 than was 
employment, 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in the Petroleum Industry, 
Employees Other Than Clerical, in Selected Periods 


[Percentages of change from period to period computed from reports of identical plants] 














Employment Pay rolls 
, : Num- | Percent of Percent of 
Branch of industry and period ber of | change | Index| 4 .onnt | change | Index 
em- from num- r week ! from num- 
ploy- |preceding pe preceding} bers 
ees | period period 
Drilling and production: 
lle ET ETT Re Ba 82,000 |.......... 100.0 | $2,738,000 |.......... 100. 0 
Ma thiintbeesrnaceccoeees oo 42, 000 —48. 6 51.4 | 1,038,000 —62.1 37.9 
Ss otoa ce beccnnctaclddont 60, 000 +43. 3 73.7 | 1,438, 000 +38. 7 52.5 
SE Dn cttrabbwshoconene<<ddueensh 65, 000 +8. 2 79.7 | 1,650,000 +14.8 60. 3 
pO hp lilt MOSSES | SES. 68, 000 +4. 5 83.3 | 1,813,000 +9.8 66. 2 
Pipe lines: 
god nntimbkebsnecnccesapeee Sf | ae 100. 0 ah. 4 see 100. 0 
ED Kit tatiitinn ten sntestinde 15,000} —39.0| 61.0 370,000 | —45.3 54.7 
I incet cc tecccccececcuneens 19, 000 +28. 1 78. 2 454, 000 +22. 4 67.0 
Ellen pct lsnsininarnncedlnnskin 19, 000 —2.3| 76.3 465, 000 +2. 5 68. 6 
PE aeeemewcasceccesccenscczgscasen +5. 6 80. 6 540, 000 +16. 1 79.7 
Refining: 
thn cuacneckancse cabeatubde 85,000 }.........- 100.0 | 2,658,000 |.......... 100. 0 
aS Se ecacndinnnsaeceesieniind 62, 000 — 26.8 73.2 | 1,541,000 —42.0 58.0 
| ii RE TRIS SIRS SE he. 98 73, 000 +16. 6 85.3 | 1,776,000 +15. 2 66. 8 
ta i ctndnesincnnetint cine 75, 000 +2.7 87.6 | 1,912,000 +7.7 71.9 
pg SS a TS ae Eats 8 Se 76, 000 +2.1 89.5 | 2,026,000 +5.9 76. 2 























1 The number of employees in the 2 months of 1934 are the actual figures rounded off to the nearest thou- 
sand, as — by 552 identical establishments in drilling and production, 65 on pipe lines and 212 in 
refining. The figures for the three yous pare. however, are the number of employees these same 
firms would presumably have employed their employment followed the trend as revealed by the 
index numbers. The amount of pay rolls was similarly computed. 


The relatively greater reductions in pay rolls as contrasted with 
employment during the depression may be accounted for by the fact 
that, in addition to the laying off of employees, there was also a 
strong tendency toward the elimination of overtime, the introduc- 
tion of part-time work, and reductions in rates of pay for those who 
were retained. Evidently, the fact that the more skilled and highly 
efficient workers receiving greater pay are usually retained during 
such a period was not sufficient to equalize this disparity. During 
the initial stages of the recovery the increases were relatively less in 
pay rolls than in employment, for the following reasons: First, the 
workers rehired were Jess skilled and, consequently, received smaller 
pay; and, second, the maximum hours of work had to be kept down 
to the limits prescribed by the code, which in many instances meant 
the hiring of additional labor. It is true that during the same period 
the adoption of the code also raised the minimum rates of pay, but 
since many were already getting more than those rates this did not 
affect all employees. After November 1933, however, not only were 
the hours increased but increases in pay were also granted to many 
employees, thus causing the rise in pay rolls to exceed the increases . 
that took place in employment. 

The fluctuations in employment and pay rolls differed in the three 
branches of the industry. During the recovery between May 1933 
and July 1934 the increases were greatest in drilling and production, 
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next on pipe lines, and least in refining. This may be compared 
with the decreases during the depression from May 1929 to May 
1933, which were also largest in drilling and production, next on pipe 
lines, and smallest in refining. 

Changes in employment and pay rolls since July 1934 are shown 
in table 3. These figures constitute a more limited coverage than 
was presented in table 2, and are based on reports from the drilling 
and production and the refining branches of the industry to the 
Division of Employment of the Bureau. After a slight rise between 
July and August 1934, there was a steady decline in employment in 
drilling and production to April. Weekly pay rolls held their own 
until the end of 1934. They declined during January and February, 
but since then have regained part of their losses. Employment in 
refinery operations increased slightly (1.5 percent) from July to 
August 1934, showed a continuous small decrease from August 1934 
to March 1935, and has since recovered slightly. Pay rolls were 
above the level of July 1934 during the remainder of the year, and, 
except January and February, have remained so in 1935. 

Table 3.—Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Drilling and Oil Production 
and Refining in the United States, July 1934 to April 1935 


[Based on reports to Bureau’s division of employment and pay rolls. Percentages of change from month 
to month computed from reports of identical firms.] 

















Drilling and production Refining 
Number of em- | Amount of week-| Number ofem- | Amount of week- 
ployees ly pay rolls ployees ly pay rolls 
Year and month Percent Percent Percent Percent 
of change | Index | ofchange| Index | ofchange| Index | of change| Index 
from pre-| num- | from pre-| num- | from pre-| num- | from pre-| num- 
a bers ee bers = bers | cedi bers 
peri period 
1934: 
SE a ae! Le ct | Stee —» CORRES as 100.0 
(| SE ae +1.4) 101.4 +2.0) 102.0 +1.5| 101.5 +1.5 101.5 
September.............- —1.1}; 100.3 —2.4 99. 6 —.4} 1011 —.9 100.6 
iOS oC —2.8| 97.5 +18] 101.4 () 101. 1 +1.7| 102.3 
November ........-.-- —.9 96. 6 —3.0 98. 4 —.9 | 100.2 —1.2 101.1 
1008 es acdaed waka —.2 96. 4 +.9 99.3 —1.0 99.2 +1.1 102. 2 
Ae ee —4.8 91.8 —6.7 92.6 —1.6 97.6 —2.7 99.4 
Sl dntncnwonwaning —.9 91.0 —12 91.5 —1.6 96.0 +.1 99. 5 
LR epee —.2 90. 8 +2.1 93. 4 +.6| 96.6 +12 100.7 
Se +11} 918 +12} 94.5 +.4| 97.0 +.6| 101.2 





























1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
Changes in Total Man-Hours and in Average Weekly Hours 


Between May 1933 and November 1933, in spite of the large gains 
reported in employment, the total man-hours worked increased only 
3.5 percent in drilling and production and decreased 7.5 percent on 
pipe lines and 1.8 percent in refining. As a result, the average hours 
per employee per week declined 27.2 percent in drilling and produc- 
tion, 28.9 percent on pipe lines, and 15.8 percent in refining. The 
decrease in hours worked may be attributed largely to the labor 
provisions in the code, which limited the normal hours of work p:r 
week. 
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Since November 1933, however, the trend has been in the opposite 
direction. Between that month and July 1934 the further increases 
in employment have been accompanied by even greater gains in total 
man-hours and by increases in average weekly hours. During July 
1934 the weekly hours averaged 34 in drilling and production and 35 
on both pipe lines and refining, these figures being very close to the 
36-hour average maximum permitted under the code. 

It should be added here that a considerable reduction in total man- 
hours and average weekly hours took place prior to the adoption of 
the code. Thus, between May 1929 and May 1933 the total man- 
hours and average weekly hours declined, respectively, 55.4 and 12.4 
percent in drilling and production, 46.9 and 10 percent on pipe lines, 
and 39.8 and 16.4 percent in refining. The reductions in average 
weekly hours in this period may be attributed to the elimination of 
overtime and the introduction of part-time work. 

The net result of the changes that have taken place between May 
1929 and July 1934 has been to reduce total man-hours and average 
weekly hours, respectively, 45.5 and 33.5 percent in drilling and pro- 
duction, 44.7 and 30.2 percent on pipe lines, and 36.9 and 28.1 percent 
in refining. 

Total man-hours and average weekly hours by months are presented 
in table 4. Differences in the employment figures between this table 
and table 1 are due to the fact that table 4 covers only those plants 
for which man-hour data are available. For total employment and 
pay rolls, table 1 is the more reliable. Table 4 indicates the relation- 
ship of changes in employment and man-hours. 

Table 4.—Changes in Employment and Hours Worked in the Petroleum In- 
dustry, for Employees Other Than Clerical, in Selected Periods 


[Percentages of change from period to period computed from reports of identical plants for which man- 
ur data were available). 














Employment Man-hours worked Hours per week 
Percent Percent Percent 
Num- of of Aver- 

Branch of industry and period | ber of | change | Index Total change | Index change | Index 
em- | from | num-| “Yeo: | from | num-| 98° | from | num- 
wo |g | "gs | | Be P| 

period period period 

1 

TTS 81,000 j........| 100.0 | 4,146,000 |__......| 100.0 | 51.0 |........| 100.0 
a ee 000 | —49.2/; 50.8} 1,849,000 | —55.4 | 44.6) 45.0) —12.4| 87.6 
-| 59,000 | +421] 722/ 1,911,000; +3.5/| 46.1 | 33.0| —27.2| 63.8 
|) ais 63,000 | +8.2/ 78.1) 2,102,000; +9.8| 50.7/ 33.0) +1.5| 648 
‘eee 66,000 | +4.6/ 81.8 | 2,259,000; 4+7.5| 545/340) +27)| 66.5 
May 1929. ................ 000 j|.......-. 100.0 | 1, 237,000 j........ 100.0 | 50.0 |........ 100.0 
i din eaiestem inate 15,000 | —41.0| 59.0 657,000 | —46.9| 53.1 | 45.0] —10.0| 90.0 
November 1933_...........| 19,000 | +20.8| 76.6 608,000; —7.5| 49.1/| 320) —28.9)| 64.0 
bdannseceuhsaciel 18,000 | —2. 74.8 615,000 | +1.2/ 49.7 | 33.0] +3.7| 66.4 
RE 20,000 | +56) 79.0 684,000 | +11.2) 55.3 | 35.0) +51) 6.8 
Mipdatbsdudsusadé 87,000 |........| 100.0 | 4,265,000 |_.......| 100.0 | 49.0 |........| 100.0 
piiniiinccennganad 000 | —28.1 | 71.9 | 2,567,000 | —39.8| 60.2) 41.0] —16.4| 83.6 
piineneceediedl 73,000 | +16.6| 83.8 | 2,520,000; —18)/ 59.1 /| 35.0) —15.8/ 70.4 
Bdbweccwctscdled 75,000 | +2.7| 86.1 | 2,505,000) +3.0/ 60.9 | 35.0 +.3| 70.7 
---| 76,000 | +22) 88.0 | 2,601,000; +3.7/ 63.1 | 35.0) 41.7) 71.9 
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Between May 1929 and May 1933, while employment and tota| 
man-hours worked decreased approximately one-half, the production 


of crude oil increased 2.5 percent (table 5). This disparity may be | 


explained partly by two factors: First, a goodly proportion of the 
reduction in employment and man-hours occurred in rig building and 
the drilling of wells; and, second, a number of large producing wells 
were opened up, notably in East Texas, thus tending to increase 
the average number of barrels produced per man in the country as 
whole. From May to November 1933, when the number of employees 
in the drilling and production of oil increased about 42 percent and 
man-hours worked by 3.5 percent, there was a decrease of 19.2 per- 
cent in the production of crude oil. The employment gain is ac- 
counted for by the increased number of employees needed by the 
industry due to the maximum weekly average of 36 hours. The de- 
creased output per man-hour is related to the production quotas set 
under the code. Between November 1933 and July 1934, however, 
the gains in both employment and total man-hours were accompanied 
also by increases in the production of crude oil. 

The trend in employment, total man-hours worked, and amount of 
crude oil refined followed a downward course between May 1929 and 
May 1933. Employment was reduced by about one-fourth and 
man-hours by two-fifths, while there was a decrease of less than 
one-eighth in the amount of crude oil refined. From May to No- 
vember 1933, there was a considerable increase in employment due 
to the code. Total man-hours worked decreased slightly (1.8 per- 
cent) and the amount of crude oil refined somewhat more (7.9 per- 
cent). Between November 1933 and July 1934, employment, total 
man-hours, and the amount of crude oil refined all advanced, though 
the increase in production was greater than that in employment.’ 


Table 5.—Changes in Crude-Oil Production and Refining in the United States 
in Selected Periods ! 








Crude-oil production Crude-oil refining ’ 





Period Percent of Percent of 
Index jchangefrom| Index (change from 

numbers | preceding | numbers | preceding 

month month 

















nd cikclictinsinaceliplinpons dilddatiiebubdisdaan tS Sepa a 
EE nsbdsnniop cada wastalinpesvaticécacdndesvuneiiie 102. 5 +2.5 88. 1 —11.9 
pS EEE Sa ees Oe 82.8 —19,2 81.1 —7.9 
EE Alsichc bob nnipis sda diubtbtgedtinccechansdehat 94.5 +141 90.3 +11.3 
S| SE ae eee ae ee eT 96. 5 +2.1 94.5 +4.4 





1 Based on data obtained from the Bureau of Mines. 
2 Includes both domestic and foreign oils. 


5 It should be borne in mind that the changes in production are based on the output for entire mon'!)s 
while the changos in employment and man-hour data are based on shorter periods. This difference in ‘he 
method of collecting the figures may account, in part, for some of the variations in the directions of ‘he 
changes in employment and tota] man-hours as compared to production from one period to another. 
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Changes in Per Capita Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings 


As regards per capita weekly earnings, there was some similarity 
in the movements in the three branches of the industry. After sub- 
stantial decreases from May 1929 to May 1933 there were further 
small reductions between May and November 1933. While the for- 
mer may be attributed to the various causes that operated during 
the depression, the latter were largely the result of a reduction of 
weekly hours under the code that was not completely offset by the 
increases in minimum rates.5* From November 1933 to July 1934 the 
per capita weekly earnings rose steadily, due to higher wage rates 
and to some increase of working time. 

Compared to May 1929, the figures on per capita weekly earnings 
in July 1934 showed a reduction of 21.1 percent in drilling and pro- 
duction, a gain of 1.0 percent on pipe lines, and a decrease of 15.2 
percent in refining. 

During approximately the same period (June 1929 to June 1934) 
the cost of living declined 20 percent. This would indicate an in- 
crease in purchasing power between 1929 and 1934 of about 26 per- 
cent and 6 percent, respectively, for the average workers employed 
on pipe lines and in refining, but a decrease of approximately 1.4 
percent for employees in drilling and production. 

The effects of the operation of the code are perhaps most noticeable 
in connection with average hourly earnings. Between May and 
November 1933 these figures showed increases of 31.6 percent in 
drilling and production, 33.9 percent on pipe lines, and 17.3 in refin- 
ing, these gains being chiefly the result of the higher minimum rates 
set by the code. Further increases were reported from November 
1933 to July 1934, due largely to a further raising of wages. 

On May 21, 1934, the Oil Administrator issued an order providing 
for certain ‘differentials between the rates for skilled jobs and the 
minimum rates established for common labor in the code.”’ The rise 
from May to July 1934 reflects in large part the adjustments made 
in pursuance of this order.° 

Between May 1929 and May 1933 the average hourly earnings 
declined 16.0 and 5.7 percent, respectively, in drilling and production 
and refining, while on pipe lines they showed a gain of 2.0 percent. 
Nevertheless, the increases in average hourly earnings in July 1934 
as compared with May 1929 amounted to 18.3 percent in drilling and 
production and refining, and 44.1 percent on pipe lines. 

The figures showing the changes in per capita weekly earnings and 
average hourly earnings appear in table 6. 





‘ See also pp. 16-18. 

‘When this survey was made, it was found that all firms had not yet complied with the order. More- 
over, among those that did comply, only a small number had followed the provision that the increases be 
made retroactive to September 1933. 
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Table 6.—Changes in Amount of Pay Rolls and in Earnings in the Petroleum 
Industry, Employees Other Than Clerical, in Selected Periods 


{Percentages of change from period to pigs sepeaen Os ie of identical plants for which map. 
0 














Pay rolls Per aa Earnings per hour 
Per- Per- Per- 
em le a cent of ond cent of ind cent of ' 
change ex change ex change ndex 
——~ from | num-|Amount!| from | num- | 4Y®™| from | num. 
be preced-| bers preced-| bers | ®8°° | preced-| bers 
ing ing ing 
period period period 
Drilling and production: 
May 1929...........--- $2, 753, 000 |.......- 100.0 $34.00 j........ 100.0 |$0. 660 |........ 100.0 
in iY SER 1, 082, —62.5 37.5 25.00 | —26.2 73.8 -560 | —16.0 | 84.0 
November 1933_.......- 1, 407, 000 36.2] 51.1 24.00} —4.2| 70.7] .740 | +31.6/ 110.6 
PL incuckiiucmecions 1, 614,000 | +14.7 58. 6 25.00; +6.1 75.0 .770 +4.5 | 115.6 
PI ney Pihdbanabhibiiendes 1,776,000 | +10.0| 64.5 27. 00 +65.1 73.9 . 790 +2.3 | 118.3 
pe lines: 

ET EEEEIE Sy: 669, 000 |........ 100. 0 ke 100.0 | .540 j|....--.-- 100.0 
TS 362,000 | —45.9 54.1 25. 00 —8.2] 91.8 .650 | +2.0/ 102.0 
November 1933......._- 449,000 | +23.9) 67.1 24. 00 —4.5 | 87.6 . 740 | +33.9 | 136.5 
Aa 460, +2.5 |) 68.7 25.00} +49) 91.9] .750] +1.2/ 138.2 
Rea 534,000 | +16.1 | 79.8 27.00; +9.9) 101.0] .780) +43) 144.1 

ng: 
ree —&  & | ees 100.0 7 | ree 100.0 | .640 |....-.-- 100.0 
i etinaiinings sine I 000 | —43.2/) 56.8 25.00 | —21.0 | 79.0 . 600 —§.7 | 94.3 
November 1933_.......- 1,773,000 | +15.2 | 65.4 24. 00 —1.2) 78.0 .700 | +17.3 | 110.6 
a ciattintinememeds , 909,000 | +7.7 | 70.4 26.00} +48) 81.8] .740] +4.5] 115.7 
_ aaa 000 | +5.9)| 74.6 27.00 | +3.7/| 84.8 750 | +2.3 | 118.3 
































1 Estimated figures calculated by methods described for table 2. 
Changes in Major Integrated, Independent, and Small Integrated Refineries 


Comparison of the changes in wages, employment, etc., in the 
major integrated, independent, and small integrated refineries (given 
in table 7)’ throws some light on the employment policies of these 
firms, both during the depression and recovery periods. As produc- 
tion data are not available, any conclusions must be tentative only. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that somewhat over 90 percent of 
the employees in the sample are in the refineries of major integrated 
companies, and that almost all such plants were covered; the small 
refineries were only sampled, but there is no reason to believe that 
the results are not representative. 

As far as the total employment and pay rolls are concerned, the 
reductions between May 1929 and May 1933 were greatest in the 
major integrated plants, next in the independents, and least in the 
small integrated plants. The increases between May 1933 and July 
1934 were greatest in the independent and small plants and least in 
the major plants. As a result the total changes in each case between 
the data for July 1934 and May 1929 present a very interesting 
picture. In employment there was a reduction of 14.6 percent in 
major plants and increases of 17.5 and 21.1 percent, respectively, in 





7 Independent refineries are engaged in refining only, while the major and smal! integrated units, \0 
addition to refining, are affiliated with companies engaged in production, pipe-line, and marketing 
operations. 
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the independent and small integrated plants, while in pay rolls there 
were reductions of 27.2, 3.2, and 2.1 percent in the major, independent, 
and small integrated plants, respectively. The movements in total 
man-hours tell a similar story. For the period as a whole there 
were reductions in total man-hours of 38.8, 20.4, and 10.8 percent, 


_ respectively, in the major, independent, and small integrated plants. 


Because of the fact that the method used here involves a comparison 


: of identical plants from one period to the next and does not allow for 
' the increase or decrease in the total number of establishments, one 
| may not draw the absolute conclusion that small and independent 
- concerns have fared better than major ones. It is certain that the 
' small integrated plants studied in May 1933 had suffered a much 


smaller decrease in the number of employees and the man-hours 


_ worked than had the major integrated plants. 


As regards the average hours worked per week, however, the 


picture is somewhat different. Reductions were reported throughout 


both the depression and the recovery period as a whole in each kind 


of plant, but the extent of decline for the entire period was greatest 


in the independent plants (32.1 percent), next in the major plants 


_ (28.2 percent), and least in the small plants (26.2 percent). In 1929 
_ the major plants were averaging 49 hours per worker, the independent 
' refineries 55, and the small integrated plants 53 hours. The reduction 
_ of overtime and the share-the-work movement were most wide- 
spread in the major plants which cut to a 40-hour average, whereas 
_ independents cut only to 51 hours, and smaller integrated establish- 
' ments to 50. 


Table 7.—Changes in Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings of Em- 
a Other Than Clerical, by Classes of Oil-Refining Plants May 1929 to 
July 1934 


| [Percentages of change from period to period computed from reports of identical plants for which man-hour 


data were available 














Employment Pay rolls Man-hours worked 
- ae , Per- , Per- ; 
F um- | cent o cent o cent o 
Kind of refinery plant ber of | change | Index Amount | Ch@nge| Index| p+.) | change _ 
em- num- week1| (om |num-| 06, | from | oo. 
ploy- pre- bers | P& pre- bers re- | bers 
om" | Sad sal os 
per 
Major integrated plants 
TT 79, 000 |....... 100.0 ‘$2,483,000 |......_- 100.0 | 3,862,000 |......_. 100. 0 
4, ~<a 56,000 | —29 70.5 | 1,381,000 | —44.4 | 55.6 | 2,249,000 | —41.8 | 58.2 
July 1984............. 68,000 | +21.1 | 85.4 | 1,808,000 30.9 | 72.8 | 2,364,000; +5.2)| 61.2 
Independent plants 
ees 3, 800 |........ 100. 0 116, 000 |........ 100. 0 204, 000 |.......- 100. 0 
>; & a 3,200 | —11.8| 8&2 81,000 | —29.9| 70.1 166,000 | —18.3 | 81.7 
smelt ee Slt wn = 4,400 | +33.2 | 117.5 112, 000 38.1 | 96.8 162,000 | —2.6) 79.6 
May 1929. _._. saamnat 8,500 |........ 100. 0 105, 000 |........ 100.0 184,000 |_..._._. 100. 0 
A 3, 100 10.8 | 89.2 75,000 | —28.1 | 71.9 155,000 | —15.9 | 84.1 
OU ieee noses 4,200 | +35.8 | 121.1 103,000 | +36.2/| 97.9 165,000 | +6.1/| 89.2 
































See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 7.—Changes in Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings of Em. 
ployees, Other Than Clerical, by Classes of Oil-Refining Plants May 1929 t 
July 1934—Continued 























Per ets “and earn Hours per week Earnings per hour 
Per- Per- Per- 
Kind of refinery plant cent of Aver- cent of cent of | 
change | Index change | Index Aver- change | Index 
Amount!) from | num- a. 4 from | num- oy from | num. 
pre- | bers | uri | pre- | bers | %8 pre- | bers 
ceding ceding ceding 
period period period 
Major integrated plants: 5 
May 1929.........._- SS a 100. 0 yg Se 100. 0 $0. 640 |_....._- | 100.0 
May 1033. ........... 25.00 | —21.1 78.9 40.0 | —17.5 82. 5 . 620 —4.4 95.6 
eae 27. 00 +8. 1 85.3 35.0 | —13.0 71.8 .770 | +24.3 118.8 
Independent plants: 
i, ciesesseses yp AEB Aneee 100.0 ee 100. 0 | § Pee 100.0 
cy Sa 25.00 | —20.6 79.5 51.0 ~—7.4 92.6 | .490 | —14.1 85.9 
ee 26. 00 +3. 6 82.4 37.0 | —26.7 67.9 | 690 | +41.3 121.4 
Small integrated plants: 
ET Mi accccccooss sy Sie 100. 0 |) 100. 0 | gg ee ee | 100.0 
May 1083. ........... 25.00 | —19.3 80.7 50.0 —5.6 94.4 .490 | —14.5 | 85.5 
gE 25. 00 +.1 80.8 39.0 | —21.8 73.8 . 620 | +28. 1 109.6 


























1 The number of employees in July 1934 are the actual figures rounded off to the nearest thousand, as 
reported by 135 major integrated plants, 59 independent plants, and 18 small integrated plants. The fig. 
ures for the two previous periods, however, are the number of employees these same figures would pre- 
sumably have employed had their employment followed the trend as revealed by the index numbers. 
The amount of pay rolls was similarly computed. 


Between May 1929 and May 1933 the reductions in average 
earnings per hour were greatest in the small plants (14.5 percent), next 
in the independent plants, and least in the major plants (about 4.5 
percent). From May 1933 to July 1934 there were increases in 
hourly earnings in all three classes. The largest increases occurred 
in the independent plants, and the smallest increase in the major 
plants. From May 1929 to July 1934 average hourly earnings in- 
creased 21.4 percent in the independent plants, 18.8 percent in the 
major plants, and only 9.6 percent in the small plants. 

It is significant to note that the highest earnings per hour are found 
in the plants of the major integrated companies. In 1929 hourly 
earnings in these plants were about 12 percent higher than those in 
small integrated and independent concerns. In May 1933 the major 
plants averaged 26 percent more per hour than either of the others; 
indeed they paid average wages as high as the small companies did 
in July 1934 after the code. This difference may be due in part to 
the presence of a larger proportion of skilled workers in highly 
mechanized large plants, and in part to geographical differentials. 

Average weekly earnings, it is interesting to note, were quite similar 
in all 3 types of plant in all 3 periods. The high average hourly 
earnings of the large companies were offset by shorter hours in 1929. 
The lesser decrease in hourly earnings balanced the spread-work 
policy of shortening hours in May 1933. 
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Changes in Employment and Earnings, by States or Regions 


Employment and earnings vary considerably from State to State, 
as will be seen by an examination of the data contained in tables 
8 and 9. 

In drilling and production plants which were able to furnish man- 
hour data the increases in employment between May 1933 and 
July 1934 ranged from 2.2 percent in the region embracing Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio to 97.6 percent in Louisiana. The 
gains in Texas, Oklahoma, and California, which are the three leading 
States in production, were respectively 96.2, 54.8, and 36.8 percent. 
Between May 1929 and May 1933 the reductions in employment 
were greatest in California (62.2 percent) and smallest in Louisiana 
(21.4 percent). In Texas the decrease amounted to 29.8 percent 
while in Oklahoma it was 53.3 percent. As compared with May 1929, 
the July 1934 data showed the least recovery in California (where 
employment was still 48.3 percent below the 1929 level) and the 
greatest recovery in Louisiana (where an increase of 55.3 percent 
had occurred). 

Between May 1933 and July 1934 pay rolls recovered to a greater 
extent than employment. However, due to the greater decreases 
between May 1929 and May 1933 they were considerably farther 
from the 1929 level than employment. 

The largest increase in pay rolls between May 1933 and July 1934 
(115.6 percent) occurred in Louisiana. This great increase brought 
the pay-roll index in that State 28.9 percent above the May 1929 
level. The smallest increase between these two periods (12.1 percent) 
occurred in the region comprising Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio. The increases in the other great producing States were 84.6 
percent for Oklahoma, 78.4 percent for Texas, and 53.1 percent for 
California. 

The greatest decrease between May 1929 and May 1933 took 
place in California where pay rolls dropped 74.0 percent. During 
the same period Texas pay rolls declined 36.5 percent—less than in 
any other State. 

Between May 1929 and May 1933 total man-hours decreased 
71.3 percent in California as compared to 31.4 percent for the States 
of Kentucky and West Virginia. Arkansas and Oklahoma also 
suffered great reductions in man-hours, approximating 60 percent 
in each case. The greatest recovery in the industry, based on man- 
hours, occurred in Louisiana where an increase of 44.4 percent took 
place between May 1933 and July 1934. California followed 
with an increase of 40.4 percent. The least recovery, 3.8 percent, 
took place in Arkansas. 
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Per capita weekly earnings did not decline so greatly as pay rolls, 
due to the decreases in employment. Between May 1929 and May 
1933 the greatest decline was 31.3 percent in California and the least, 
9.5 percent, in Texas. Between May 1933 and July 1934 per capita 
weekly earnings rose in every State except Texas where a decrease 
of 9.1 percent was found. Even with these two decreases in Texas, 
the July 1934 index of weekly earnings was still practically the same 
as for Louisiana and Oklahoma and some five points above that for 
California. The greatest advances in weekly earnings were shown 
in Oklahoma (19.0 percent) and in the Mountain States (18.3 percent). 

Average weekly hours declined in every State and region over the 
entire period with but two exceptions: A rise of 4.0 percent between 
May 1929 and May 1933 in Kentucky and West Virginia, and of 2.8 
percent in California between May 1933 and July 1934. The greatest 
decline between May 1929 and May 1933 was that of 25.8 percent 
in Louisiana, and the least, that of 0.4 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
States. Between the 1933 period and July 1934, the decline in 
weekly hours ranged from 39.9 percent in Kansas to 13.1 percent in 
the Mountain States. 

Average hourly earnings decreased in every State or region between 
May 1929 and May 1933 with the single exception of Louisiana where 
they showed an increase of 2.4 percent. The greatest decrease 
during this period was 22.9 percent in Kansas and the least was 3.2 
percent in Texas. Between May 1933 and July 1934 hourly earnings 
increased in every State or region, the greatest being 89.8 percent 
in Kansas which brought the earnings in that State 46.3 percent 
above the May 1929 level. The smallest rise was 9.3 percent in 
California, bringing the hourly earnings in that State back to approxi- 
mately what they were in May 1929. California was the only State 
in which earnings per hour in July 1934 were below the level of May 
1929. 
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Table 8.—Changes in Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings, of Employ- 
ees Other Than Clerical, in Drilling and Production Plants, by State or Region, 


EMPLOYMENT IN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 1933-34 


in Selected Periods 


Percentages of change from period to one 








od computed from reports of identical plants for which man- 
our data were available] 












































Employment Pay rolls Man-hours worked 
Per- Per- 
region and period | Num- ci 7 
State or on an 0 
ber of change a change 
m , | from 
ploy pre- week pre- 
ceding ceding 
period period 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York and Pennsylvania: 
i iudccqscscehencen F ae 100.0} $92,000).....__ 100.0 100. 0 
700; —49.8) 50.2 37,000! —60.2| 39.8 50.0 
PE iewndecanechons<< 2,700) +-57.2| 78.9 66,000) +79.6) 71.5 62.7 
East North tral: 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio: 
EG A ff Seer 100.0 44, 000) _.....- 100.0 100.0 
EE biedonnnnnconbes 1,100, —32. 67.4 25,000; —42.2) 57.8 60.8 
ss Re IS 200; +2.2) 68.9) 28,000) +12.1|) 648 45.1 
West N Central 
ee et Pr 100.0; 82,000}......- 100. 0 100.0 
BT Bic coeccccecccceces 2,100; —26.2| 73.8 43,000) —47.3) 52.7 68.3 
SE 200; +54. 2) 113.8 76, 000| +75.1| 92.3 63.1 
South Atlantic: 
entucky and West Virginia: 
i, cactoscsegseceee ct 100. 0 ates 100.0 100.0 
i. cccdeccccessccce 1,100) —34.0| 66.0 20,000; —44.4) 55.6 68. 6 
Finccddvcctcessous +31.7| 86.9) 30,000) +50.7) 83.8 75. 6 
West South Centrai 
May 1029. .-.---........-..- a 100.0}  56,000)_._.... 100. 0 100.0 
PE neccstuscoscuene 850} —52.1| 47.9) 18,000) —66.8) 33.2 39.8 
EE a 1, 200) +44.9) 69.4 000} +65.1) 54.8 41.3 
PEs wocspcegeccecons i a 100.0} 101,000)_..._-. 100. 0 100.0 
Pi iowocetcpcneoweune 2,400; —21.4' 78.6 000! —40.2| 59.8 58.3 
BE Bi wcccstocccocceves 4,800) +97.6) 155.3) 130,000)+115. 6) 128.9 84. 2 
oma: 
PE, concpadpbivocaiie == 100.0} 618,000)_.__--- 100. 0 100.0 
A EEE 10,000); —53.3) 46.7 000| —67.5| 32.5 40.1 
. July 1904.......-.........- 16,000) +54.8) 72.3) 371,000) +84.6) 60.0 44.8 
‘exas: 
PE etetucanddnassoe 15, 000}__....- 100.0) 6501,000)...._-- 100. 0 100.0 
Pn gacpocesctnneccs 1,000} —29.8) 70.2} 318,000) —36.5) 63.5 65.7 
BE i iecccccccansecees 21,000) +06. 2) 137.7) 568,000) +-78.4) 113.3 83.5 
ey, Montana, N 
on ew 
Mexico, and Wyoming: 
Dp Gkeseccontpenous 2, 600) ....... 100. 0 75, 000) ....... 100. 0 100.0 
es 1,400; —44.9| 55.1 000) --56.0) 44.0 50.3 
ETE 2,200) +51.7| 83.6 +79.5| 79.0 66.0 
Pacific: 
California: 
May 1920...............-.| 26,000)....... 100. 0) 1, 049, 000) ......- 100.0 100.0 
SE peiiseccescecens 700} —62.2) 37.8) 273,000) —74.0) 26.0 28.7 
EE 13,000} +36.8) 51.7) 418,000) +53.1) 39.8 40.3 





! Computed by methods described in table 7. 
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Table 8.—Changes in Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings, of Employ. 
ees Other Than Clerical, in Drilling and Production Plants by State or Region, 


in Selected Periods—Continued 

































Per = Hours per week Earnings per hour 
State or reas — =v ar” me se ae 
or on an 0 ts) 
Amount! | Change | Index oe change | Index| , .,,. | change | Index 
from | nUM-| jym-| fom | num- age ! from | num- 
Pre- | bers | ‘peri | Pre- | bers pre- 
ceding ceding ceding 
period period period 
Middle Atlantic: : 
New York and Pennsylvania: 

SO ee 2 ae 100.0} 44.0/........ 100. 0} $0. 600) .......- 
RR PRR ee: 21.00} —20.8} 79.2} 44.0) —0.4) 99.6 - 480) —20.4 
EE 24.00) +14.5) 90.7; 35.0) —19.9) 79.8) .680) +43.6 

East North Central: 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio: 
EE Gn coccenceccccnsne _\ ee 100.0} 50.0/.......- 100.0) .450)......-.- 
Et Dn, nayedinatinnese 23.00; —14.2) 85.8) 53.0; —9.8} 90.2) .420|} —4.7 
ES ee Oe 25. 00 +9.7| 94.1) 39.0) —27.3) 65.6) .640) +50.4 
West North Central: 
Kansas: 
> ae SS ee 100.0} 59. 0).....--- 100.0 7. EE 
(eee ee 21.00; —28.5) 71.5) 54.0 —7.3| 92.7 . 380} —22.9 
SS 24.00; +13.4; 81.1) 33.0) —30.9| 55.7; .720) +89.8 
South Atlantic: 
Kentucky and West Virginia: 
4 |) = 100.0} 40. 0)....---- 100.0] .8650j......-.. 
| EERE 19.00} —15.8) 84.2} 42.0) +4.0) 104.0) .450) —19.1 
. ae 21.00} +14.5) 96.4) 35.0) —16.3) 87.0) .610) 437.1 
West South Central: 
Arkansas: 
Eien canihesinassinetl OE ncchecidlanas 100.0} 60. 0)....---- DG ciiananipe 
Bs anaccysccbenedat 22.00} —30.5) 69.5) 50.0) —17.0) 83.0) .440) —16.5 
ET Pinacestacaasdehan 25.00) +13.5) 78.9) 36.0) -—28.6) 59.3) .710) +659.2 
I) yyy . as 100.0} 61.0).....--.- Sra 
See 25.00} —24.0) 76.0) 46.0) —25.8) 74. 2 -550} +2.4 
a inn <shdbverncapane 27.00; +9.2) 83.0) 33.0, —26.7) 54.4) .820) +49.1 
ma: 
BT BR is donc cnnenonleel J. 100.0} 51,0j....-.-.- 100.0 -Rbbcneda- 

See 20.00) —30.4) 69.6) 44.0) —14.2) 85.8) .450) —18.8 
SE Petascantescbeneets 24.00} +19.0) 82.8) 32.0) —27.3) 62.4) .740| +65.5 
EE 33. 00} ........ 100.0} 55,0j)........ 100.0} .600).....-.- 
eer 30.00} —9.5) 90.5) 52.0) —6.4) 93.6) .580) —3.2 
ini cincntedennamoninieal 27.00; —9.1) 82.3) 34.0) —35.0) 60.8) .810) +40.4 

Mountain: 

Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming: 

sd eibaleabanindien oe /_ . re tt i sf ee oD 100.0 
DE, cnenchnbudasmens 23.00; —20.1) 79.9) 43.0) 8.7) 91.3) .540) —12.5) 87.5 

» pas <ntosenodndinn 27.00; +18.3) 94.5) 37.0) —13.1) 79. 740) +36.7| 119.6 
SE eae CS ae 100.0) 47. 0)........ 100.0)  .870)....---- 
NOS eae 28.00) —31.3) 68.7| 36.0) —24. 76.0' .790 —9.4 
EE RS PS 31.00} +12.1) 77.0) 37.0) +2.8) 78.1 -860| +9.3 























1 Computed by methods described in table 7. 
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Between May 1929 and May 1933 employment in refineries which 
were able to furnish man-hour data advanced by 5.9 percent in Penn- 
sylvania, 40.7 percent in Kentucky, and 5.1 percent in Montana. In 
all other States or regions the trend was downward. The greatest 
decline during this period was 72 percent for the region made up of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia. The least reduction (13.0 
percent) occurred in Oklahoma and in the region comprising Kansas 
and Missouri. During the period from May 1933 to July 1934 em- 
ployment increased greatly in every State with the exception of 
Wyoming, where it declined 1.7 percent. The greatest rise (121.3 
percent) was found in Montana. However, the number of employees 
covered in this State was rather small and this increase is not repre- 
sentative of the recovery which took place in other States or regions, 
where the gain varied from a high of 39.7 percent for Pennsylvania 
to a low of 8.5 percent for Louisiana. 

Refinery pay rolls decreased in every State or region between May 
1929 and May 1933,with the exception of Kentucky where they showed 
an increase of 21.4 percent. Eleven States or regions showed de- 
creases of over 40 percent and only 3 of less than 20 percent. Between 
May 1933 and July 1934 pay rolls increased in every case, the greatest 
being 84.1 percent for Montana and the least (17.1 percent) for Delaware 
and Maryland. The declines during the depression being so great, 
the increases in the latter period were not of sufficient amount to 
bring the pay-roll index up to the 1929 level except for four States, 
namely, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kentucky, and Montana, where the 
July index of pay rolls was 22.4, 19.0, 50.1, and 62.0 percent, respec- 
tively, above the 1929 level. 

Total man-hours decreased in practically every State or region 
between May 1929 and May 1933. The greatest drop was 75.9 
percent for the region comprising the States of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, and the least was 2.2 percent for the State of 
Montana. As very few workers were covered in the above States, 
the changes which took place in other States or regions are more repre- 
sentative. Other declines where large numbers of workers were 
covered were as follows: New Jersey, 44.3 percent; Indiana, 34.3 
percent; Illinois, 35.9 percent; Texas, 44.8 percent, and California, 
45.4 percent. During the period between May 1933 and July 1934 
total man-hours increased in 15 States 01 regions and decreased in 6. 
The greatest recovery registered was 64.4 percent, which took place 
in Montana, followed by 20.6 percent for Michigan. The advances 
in the other States or regions ranged from 0.9 percent for Texas to 
13.7 percent for California. 
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Per capita weekly earnings dropped in every State or region between 
May 1929 and May 1933, with the exception of Michigan where they 
increased by 3.2 percent. The greatest reduction among the other 
States or regions was 34 percent for Wyoming, followed by a 29.1 
percent decline in another mountain section made up of Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah. They declined the least (11.8 percent) in Ohio, 
followed closely by a decline of 13.7 percent for Kentucky. Weekly 
earnings rose in the majority of States or regions between May 1933 
and July 1934. Out of the five which showed decreases all but one 
were less than 2.5 percent. The greatest increase in weekly earnings 
was 26.1 percent for workers in Illinois and the least (2.8 percent) 
for employees in Michigan. 

Average weekly hours show great reductions for all States or regions 
between May 1929 and July 1934. Michigan and Arkansas are the 
only States where they increased between May 1929 and May 1933. 
These increases were 2.4 percent and 10.1 percent respectively. The 
greatest decline in weekly hours between May 1929 and May 1933 
took place in Wyoming where they were reduced from 47 to 36, or 
23.6 percent. The least reduction was reported for Montana where 
they declined by 7.0 percent. NoState or region showed an increase 
in working time between May 1933 and July 1934 and as a result 
weekly hours in most instances were from 65 to 75 percent of what 
they were in May 1929. 

Average earnings per hour were considerably higher in July 1934 
than they were in May 1929, everywhere except Montana where they 
were practically the same. Between May 1929 and May 1933 hourly 
earnings declined in 15 States or regions and increased in the re- 
maining 6. These decreases ranged from 0.5 percent for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island to 30.7 percent for Arkansas. The greatest rise 
was 7 percent for the States of Delaware and Maryland. Between 
May 1933 and July 1934 hourly earnings increased greatly in every 
State or region, due, in considerable measure, to the wage provisions of 
the code. These increases ranged from 7.5 percent for California to 
63.9 percent for Arkansas. 


a a a ll le ieee Clersem, ih Oil-Refinery Plants, by State or 
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1 Computed by method described in table 7. 
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Clerical Employees 
Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls 


Tue fact that man-hour data were not available for all establish. 
ments made necessary the making of two tabulations for clerica| 
employees, one covering the number of employees and the amount of 
pay roll for all establishments and the other including only those for 
which man-hour data were reported. 

The figures relating to clerical employees, which are based on « 
relatively small sample, show that during the period from May 1929 
to July 1934 this class of workers was not subject to fluctuations in 
wages and employment to the same extent as the other workers. 
Not only were the reductions in employment and pay rolls relatively 
less between May 1929 and May 1933, but the recovery in each of 
these from May 1933 to July 1934 was much more advanced. 

In the drilling and production branch of the industry the number 
of clerical employees decreased 34.6 percent from May 1929 to May 
1933. During the same period total pay rolls declined 37.3 percent. 
From May 1933 to July 1934 both employment and pay rolls rose 
steadily and by the latter date were only about 15 percent under the 
May 1929 level. 

The number of clerical employees of pipe-line companies decreased 
approximately 16 percent between May 1929 and May 1933, and 
pay rolls 24.2 percent. By November 1933 employment had increased 
to such an extent that it was very slightly above the May level. 
While pay rolls increased by practically the same percentage as 
employment between May and November 1933, they were still 10 
percent below their level of May 1929, due to the greater reduction 
which took place during the depression. The two increases which 
took place in both employment and pay rolls during the summer of 
1934 advanced the former to 9.8 percent and the latter to 1.8 percent 
above the May 1929 level. 

The decreases in employment and pay rolls of the clerical employ. 
ees of refining companies between May 1929 and May 1933 were 
practically the same as on pipe lines. After the latter date, three 
successive increases raised employment to nearly what it was in May 
1929 and pay rolls to 96.1 percent of their amount on that date. 
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Table 10.—Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls of Clerical Employees in the 
Petroleum Industry, in Selected Periods 


[Percentages of change from period to period based on total number of identical plants] 














Employment Pay rolls 
ranch of . | Percent Percent 
ae industey end period —. ofchange| Index | Amount | of change; Index 
employ- from num- per from num- 
ees ! preceding; bers week! | preceding} bers 
period period 
Drilling and production: 
ite conesceccevccsnacesccoccusesces 0 | aS 100.0 | $93,000 |_......... 100.0 
i a Ee a 1, 800 —34.6 65. 4 58, 000 —37.3 62.7 
. RES a 2, 100 +15. 4 75.4 65, 000 +12.8 70.7 
RE innnchconctieenanbhsrpercndi 2, 300 +7.3 80.9 70, 000 +6.8 75. 5 
Jb bcvcntenbtipetinnesvecnciices 2, 400 +5. 4 85.3 79, 000 +12.5 84.9 
Pipe lines: 
pT ERE edo: aa Le Wes See | aS 100.0 | 27,000 |__......_. 100. 0 
A a a gg NN he 650} —15.9| 841)| 21,00) —24.2 75.8 
SE Sc ncnunelintgnccnmtuidancdboos 800 +19.6 | 100.6 25, 000 +18. 1 89. 5 
Sinden uittintimesennesshnammscoss 800 +3.9 104.5 26, 000 +3.9 93.0 
Se iecbtisdentinccbebscossesnésicten 850 +65.1 109. 8 28, 000 +9. 4 101.8 
Refining: 
i, cavibededitintnabehobhmalingell 0 | Ee 100.0 | 155,000 |_....._._- 100.0 
his be ence ca cneshogsisdndapehaone 3, 900 —15.5 84.5 119, 000 —22.9 77.1 
| RRR SS Se 4, 300 +10.3 93.2 | 130,000 +8.9 84.0 
| RR SSP SE SS 4, 400 +2.6 95.5 | 135,000 +4.0 87.4 
FR cae tlb doce dctdetontbasebbibnas 4, 600 +3.6 99.0 149, 000 +10.0 96. 1 























1 Computed by method described in table 2. 


Changes in Total Man-Hours and in Average Weekly Hours 


The figures in table 11 cover only those plants which were able to 
furnish man-hours, and as a result the number of employees shown is 
somewhat less than in table 10. Since the changes in employment 
shown in this table are almost identical with those presented in 
table 10, they need not be taken up here. 

The total man-hours worked by clerical employees decreased in 
each of the three branches of the industry between May 1929 and 
May 1933. In drilling and production they declined by 37.2 percent, 
on pipe lines by 24.8 percent, and in refining by 22.6 percent. During 
the remainder of 1933 and also in the two periods of 1934, man-hours 
showed a continual increase in each of the branches. Nevertheless 
these increases were not sufficient in amount to overcome the reduc- 
tions between May 1929 and May 1933, and as a result the total 
man-hours in drilling and production in July 1934 were 26.4 percent 
below what they were in May 1929, on pipe lines 6.3 percent below, 
and in refining 12.5 percent below. 

Average hours worked per week declined in each industry branch 
during the first two periods reported. The first of these decreases 
occurred during the depression when the firms reduced the working 
time of their clerical forces in order to provide as much employment 
as possible. The second reduction was necessary to bring the working 
time within the limits prescribed by the code—40 hours per week for 
clerical employees. Since November 1933 the working time per week 
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has remained at 39 on pipe lines and 38 in refining. After a slight rise 
of 3.8 percent in the drilling and production branch of the industry 
in May 1934, weekly hours declined to 40 in July 1934, the same as 
in November 1933. 





Table 11.—Changes in Employment, Total Man-Hours and Average Weekly 
Hours of Clerical Employees in the Petroleum Industry, in Selected Periods 


[Percentages of change from period to ported computod from reports of identical plants for which man- 
our data were available] 














Employment Man-hours worked Hours per week 
- Per- ‘ Per- , Per- 

Num-| cent 0 cent o cent of 
Branch of industry and period ber of | change | Index| Total | change | Index — change |Index 
em- | from | num-| per | from | num- | 98° | from | num. 
ploy- | pre- bers | week ! pre- bers ber! | _Pre- ers 

ees! | ceding ceding — 

period period peri 
Drilling and production: 

i cnrttitindinnoantnet ao 100.0 | 128,000 |_......- 100.0 | 48.0 |........ 100. 0 
ee 1,800 | —33.3 | 66.7 | 80,000 | —37.2/| 62.8 | 45.0) —5.8| 942 
November 1933_..........---- 2,100 | +16.5 | 77.7 | 83,000} +3.1) 64.8 | 40.0) —11.4)] 83.4 
 ——S ee 2, 200 +7.6 | 83.6 | 93,000 | +11.7 72.4 | 41.0 +3.8 | 86.6 
a ER aE: eee 2,400; +5.4] 88.1] 94,000; +16] 73.6 | 40.0] -—3.6)] 83.5 
ii tiiniminennintetenee tines } ae 100.0 | 35,000 |........ 100.0 | 48.0 |....---- 100. 0 
ee a 600 | —14.4 85. 6 26,000 | —24.8 75.2 | 42.0 | —12.2 | 87.8 
November 1933..........-...- 750 | +22.9 | 105.2 | 30,000 | +13.2| 85.2) 39.0) -86)| 4803 
0 eer" 800 | +3.8 | 109.2} 31,000) +4.1/ 88.7 | 39.0 +.5 | 80.7 
Sl thinanatesiodadnnube 850 | +4.9/ 114.6 | 33,000| +5.7)| 93.7 | 39.0 +.5 | 81.1 
Eee 4,100 |........ 100.0 | 180,000 |........ 100.0 | 44.0 |.......- 100. 0 
 . See 3,500 | —15.5 84.5 | 140,000 | —22.6 77.4 | 40.0 —8.3 | 91.7 
November 1933-_..........-..-- 3,800 | +9.2) 92.3 | 145,000) +3.5/ 80.2/| 38.0] —5.3)| 86.8 
Sn adnccdpulwaddneted 4,000 | +3.4/ 95.4) 150,000; +4.0/ 83.4 | 38.0 +.5 | 87.3 
GC Ee 4,100; +4.3 | 99.5 | 158,000) +49) 87.5 | 38.0 +.5 | 87.7 
































1 Computed by method described in table 2. 
Changes in Per Capita Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings 


The changes in amount of pay roll shown in table 12 relate to 
pay rolls of firms which furnished man-hour data. As these changes 
were very similar to those covering the larger sample, they need no 
further discussion. 

Per capita weekly earnings have not fluctuated over as wide a 
range as either employment or pay rolls, due to some increase in 
wage rates and other factors acting as counterbalances against the 
changes which took place in average hours worked per week. In 
the drilling and production branches of the industry there were three 
small reductions between May 1929 and May 1934 which amounted 
to 6.3 percent. Between the latter date and July 1934 they increased 
6.7 percent, raising them exactly to the same level as they were in 
May 1929. 

On pipe lines per capita earnings dropped 10.9 percent between 
May 1929 and November 1933. From the latter point they started 
to increase and by July 1934 they had recovered approximately one- 


half of the above loss, which left them 6.7 percent below their May 
1929 average. 
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Per capita weekly earnings of clerical employees in refining followed 
the same general trend as on pipe lines and, as a result, the July 
average was 3. 9 percent under that of May 1929. 

Average earnings per hour have increased materially since 1929. 
During the depression they continued to increase in each of the 
industry branches except refining, where they declined by 1.3 per- 
cent. These increases between May 1929 and May 1933 were due 
partly to increased wage rates and partly to the retention of the higher- 
paid employees. Between May 1933 and November 1933 earnings 
per hour increased 10.1 percent in drilling and production, 6.8 per- 
cent on pipe lines, and 4.5 percent in refining. These increases were 
due in a great measure to the wage and hour provisions of the code. 
Between November 1933 and May 1934 earnings per hour declined 
4.1 percent in drilling and production and 0.2 percent on pipe lines 
and increased 0.8 percent in refining. Between the latter date and 
July 1934, earnings of drilling and production clerical employees 
increased 10.7 percent, which is approximately the amount of their 
increase in the period directly following the adoption of the code. 
During the same period, earnings on pipe lines increased 3.2 percent 
and in refining 5.2 percent. These last increases brought the earn- 
ings per hour of drilling and production clerical employees 19.8 per- 


cent above the May 1929 level, and those of pipe-line and refining 
employees 13.4 percent and 9. 4 percent, respectively, above that level. 


Table 12.—Changes in Amount of Pay Rolls and in Earnings of Clerical Em- 
ployees in the Petroleum Industry, in Selected Periods 


[Percentages of change from period to period computed from reports of identical plants for which man- 
ours were available] 








Pay rolls Per a weekly earn- | ¥arnings per hour 





Per- 
Industry branch and period 


change 
- |} Amount! 
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' Computed by method described in table 2. 
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New Hampshire Unemployment Insurance Law 


Y THE action of the legislature of New Hampshire, that State 
became the fifth to enact an unemployment insurance law’ 
A summary of the New Hampshire act follows: 


Coverage-—Employees of establishments having 10 or more employees during 
18 or more weeks of the preceding year. Act excludes farm laborers, domestic 
servants, employees of the Federal or State Government, teachers in public or 
private schools or colleges, physicians and nurses in hospitals, and employees 
of nonprofit organizations operated for religious, charitable, scientific, or edu- 
cational purposes. 

Contributions.—Payable by each employer subject to the act, on and after 
January 1, 1936, in the manner and at the time prescribed by the commissioner. 
Contributions shall be 1 percent of pay roll for year 1936, 2 percent of pay rol! 
for year 1937, and 3 percent of pay roll for each year thereafter. The amount 
of contributions required in any year shall not exceed that required by a Federa! 
law imposing a tax for unemployment insurance. Beginning with 1941, and 
thereafter, contributions depend upon the benefit and contribution experience, 
but the minimum rate shall be not less than 1 percent. No agreement by an 
employee to pay any part of the contributions required of the employer shal! 
be valid. Employee contributions shall be one-half of 1 percent of wages for 
the year 1936, and 1 percent of wages thereafter, but the rate of contributions 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the general rate required of employers. 

Benefits.—For total unemployment, 50 percent of full-time weekly wages, 
the maximum benefit being $15 per week and the minimum 70 percent of full- 
time weekly wage (when wage is $10 or less per week). For partial unemploy- 
ment, an amount sufficient to equal, with the week’s earnings, $2 more than 
the weekly benefits to which the employee would be entitled if totally unem- 
ployed that week, but not exceeding 60 percent of earnings for full-time 
employment. 

Duration of benefits—Payable in the ratio of 1 week of benefits for each 4 
weeks of full-time employment within the 104 weeks preceding the end of tlic 
employee’s most recent week of employment. No employee shall receive for 
his weeks of unemployment occurring within 52 consecutive weeks more than 
16 weeks of total unemployment benefits or an equivalent total amount of ben:- 
fits for partial unemployment, or partial and total unemployment combine. 
Benefits for partial unemployment shall not be paid for a longer period than 
52 weeks. An employee who has received such maximum benefits may recei\: 
additional benefits in the ratio of 1 week of total unemployment benefit for eac': 
unit of 24 aggregate weeks of employment for which he has paid the employe: 


! For summaries of the laws of the other 4 States (New York, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin), s\« 
Monthly Labor Review for May 1935 (p. 1195). 
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contribution of 1 percent, occurring within 6 years preceding the close of his 
most recent week of employment, and against which benefits have not already 
been charged. Such additional weeks of benefit may not exceed 10 and shall 
not be @ basis for partial unemployment benefits. 

Eligibility—To be eligible for benefits for any week of unemployment, an 
employee must have accumulated 60 days of employment within the preceding 
52 weeks. He must be able to work, and must register for work at the employ- 
ment office. No benefits are payable for any week in which unemployment is 
due to an industrial dispute still in active progress in the establishment in which 
he was last employed. If an employee leaves employment voluntarily, 3 con- 
secutive weeks are added to the waiting period and the duration of benefits for 
total unemployment is thereby reduced 3 weeks. An employee discharged for 
misconduct is ineligible for benefits until after 6 weeks, and the maximum dura- 
tion of benefits per year shall be reduced 3 weeks. He is not, however, required 
to accept work in an establishment where there is a labor dispute, or where the 
wages, hours, or working conditions are less favorable than those prevailing in 
the locality, or if employment would require him to join a company union or 
limit his right to retain membership in a labor organization. 

Waiting period.—Three weeks of unemployment after registering as unem- 
ployed are required if an employee has established no credits for partial un- 
employment. If an employee has accumulated 3 weeks of unemployment at 
any time within 13 weeks previous to registering as unemployed, he shall im- 
mediately be eligible for benefits for partial unemployment, but shall be eligible 
for benefits for total unemployment only after a waiting period of 1 week. Any 
week in which an employee has been employed 60 percent of normal full time, 
or earned 60 percent of normal full-time wages, shall be considered equivalent 
to full time. If an employee has received unemployment benefits during any 
time in the 13 weeks before his registration as unemployed, no additional waiting 
time will be required for the continuation of benefits. 

Unemployment compensation fund.—The fund, which consists of all contribu- 
tions under the provisions of this act, is to be administered in trust and used 
solely to pay benefits. The State treasurer is the custodian, and he may invest 
the fund subject to the law respecting other State funds. An unemployment 
administration account is created for the administration of the act. This 
account shall include any amount which the Federal Government may con- 
tribute to the State for this purpose. 

Administration.—The commissioner of labor administers the act and may 
employ the necessary officers. He shall make an annual report to the Governor. 
He shall try to reduce and prevent unemployment and to promote reemployment 
of unemployed workers. He is authorized to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerning any funds which may be granted to the State for admin- 
istration. He may enter into reciprocal arrangements with any other State 
which may establish unemployment insurance. 

Claims.—Claims are made through the employment office. The officer of 
the employment office shall hold hearings upon request. Appeals may be made 
to appeal tribunals, consisting of one representative of employers, one of em- 
ployees, and one of the public, which shall render decisions within 10 days. 
After exhausting other appellate remedies, appeal may be made to the superior 
court on issues of fact. Questions of law may be transferred to the supreme 
court. ; 

Effective date-——The act becomes effective upon the Governor’s proclamation 
after the passage of a Federal unemployment insurance law. The State act 
was approved May 29, 1935. 
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State Life Insurance for Working People in China 


SIMPLIFIED life-insurance system, to be operated exclusively 

by the State for the benefit of working people and persons of 
small means, is to be established in China under a law recently 
adopted by the Legislative Yuan. 

No private insurance company will be permitted to engage in this 
class of business. The Chinese Economic Bulletin of May 4, 1935, 
reports that the enterprise will be under the control of the Ministry 
of Communications. The Directorate General of the Postal Remit- 
tances and Savings Bank, which is a subordinate agency of the 
Ministry, will issue and pay policies and collect premiums. 

Provision is made for two types of policies—ordinary life and 
endowment—and any citizen of the Republic between 12 and 60 
years of age may take out a policy ranging from $50 to $500, without 
medical examination. 





> +23 


Retirement System for Employees of Government 
Printing Office of Costa Rica 


OMPULSORY old-age insurance and pensions for workers in 
the Government Printing Office of Costa Rica were provided 
by law no. 23, signed on November 27, 1934.’ 

Contributions.—The employees are required to contribute 5 percent 
of their salary or wages. The State also contributes, at a rate vary- 
ing, according to the monthly salary of the insured, from 5 percent 
on salaries of from 501 to 600 colones to 9 percent on salaries not 
exceeding 100 colones.? If the insured resigns voluntarily before 
reaching the age of 60 years, the optional age for retirement, he may 
continue to pay his contributions but the State ceases to pay when 
he retires from the service. For employees who are more than 43 
years old and have been employed by the Government Printing Office 
or some other Government office for more than 10 years, the State 
pays to the National Insurance Bank whatever amount is necessary 
to assure them, when they reach the age of 65 years, a pension amount- 
ing to 50 percent of their last wages. 

Benefits —An employee resigning at the optional retirement age 
and taking no other public office is given his choice of three options: 
(1) A pension payable during the remainder of his life, but stopping 
with his death; (2) a pension for a period of 10, 15, or 20 years, in 
which case payments continue for the length of time chosen, being 
paid to his heirs if he dies before the time has elapsed; and (3) a 





1 La Gaceta (San José de Costa Rica), Nov. 29, 1934. 
2 Colon at par=25 cents. 
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pension for life for two people, the payments continuing until the 
death of the second beneficiary. 

In all cases the amount of pension is fixed in accordance with 
actuarial tables, and after the insured has chosen an option he may 
not change it without the sanction of the insuring bank. 

If the insured resigns before reaching the optional retirement age 
he may elect any one of these options and the benefits will be in 
proportion to the amount to his credit at that time, or he may choose 
to have the amount to which he is entitled returned to him in periodi- 
cal payments not to exceed two-thirds of his last salary. 

If an employee is dismissed for cause his contributions are refunded 
to him; the part which the State has contributed is used to establish 
an invalidity fund. The law provides that political reasons shall not 
in themselves be considered as sufficient cause for dismissal. In case 
of disagreement as to whether dismissal was justified, the question is 
to be settled by arbitration; the representative of the Government 
Printing Office must be chosen by majority vote. 

Retirement is compulsory at 65 years if the amount to the em- 
ployee’s credit makes possible the payment of benefits equal to at 
least 66 percent of the salary last received, when the option chosen 
is the individual pension for life. 

If the insured dies before reaching retirement age his beneficiaries 
have their choice of the options on the benefits to which he was 
entitled at the time of his death. To provide for cases,in which 
death occurs before there has been time to accumulate an estate 
sufficient for benefits, during the first 10 years the insurance is in 
force an annual deduction is made from the contributions of the 
insured sufficient to pay for a temporary life insurance policy of 500 
colones established by the National Insurance Bank in accordance 
with the requirements for group insurance. 

The present insurance law frees those protected by it from the 
obligation to carry any other insurance. The new system supersedes 
the pension system for certain employees of the Government Printing 
Office provided for in Executive Decree No. 8 (art. 17) of September 
17, 1920.8 





Old-Age, Invalidity, and Survivors’ Insurance for 
Professional Workers in Estonia 


RECENT Government decree, supplemented by administra- 
tive regulations, provides for the payment of old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors’ benefits to various classes of professional workers in . 
Estonia.! 


* La Gaceta, Sept. 18, 1920. 
' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 22, 1935, pp. 135, 136. 
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Membership in the system is voluntary. It is open to writers, 
musicians, painters, sculptors, actors, journalists, and certain classes 
of persons engaged in education and physical training. 

A fund will be established with resources to be derived as follows: 
10 percent of the expenditure will be met by the professional workers’ 
relief fund known as the ‘‘Culture Fund’’, established from the 
proceeds of the State monopoly of alcohol, a supplementary tax on 
the sale of tobacco, and a supplementary entertainments tax; contri- 
butions from the members, amounting to 3 percent of their salaries 
or other occupational income, or of their taxable income for the 
previous year, the minimum contribution being fixed at 12 crowns a 
year; and proceeds of donations, lotteries, concerts, collections, etc. 

The fund will be managed by a board consisting of three repre- 
sentatives of the Minister of Education and Social Affairs and dele- 
gates from the different branches of the Culture Fund, a managing 
committee elected by the board and consisting of a chairman, vice 
chairman, secretary, and a supervisory committee of three members. 

Benefits.—Benefits are payable in the event of old age, invalidity, 
or death. 

The old-age pensions are payable at the age of 55 to members who 
have been engaged in any of the professional activities enumerated, 
for at least 25 years, and who have been members of the fund for at 
least 5 years, or were in receipt of a pension from the Culture Fund 
before the establishment of the pensions fund. The amount of the 
pension varies from 25 to 120 crowns a month, as determined by the 
board, taking into account the total contributions paid and the 
merits of the applicant. 

In the event of disability amounting to not less than 50 percent, 
invalidity pensions will be paid to insured persons who have not 
completed the qualifying period for an old-age pension. The amount 
of invalidity pensions will be determined by a sliding scale which the 
board is instructed to prepare. 

On the death of the head of the family, pensions are payable to 
the following classes of survivors: A widow will receive one-half of 
the pension of her deceased husband; an indigent widower who 
was supported by his wife will receive one-half of her pension; 
children who have lost their fathers and are aged not more than 
18 (or 20 if they are continuing their studies) will each receive an 
equal share of one-half of the pension of their father; children who 
have lost both father and mother and who are not more than |5 
years of age (or 20 if they are continuing their studies) will each 
receive an equal share of the full amount of the parent’s pension. 
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Financial Condition of British Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund at End of 1934 ! 


N EXCESS of income over expenditure in 1934 amounting to 
£12,417,185* was reported by the British Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee in its first report submitted in 
February 1935. In view of the extensive changes in the financial 
basis of the fund made by the act of 1934, separate figures are given 
for the half-years ending June 30 and December 31, as well as for 
the whole year. 
The following table shows the receipts and expenditures of the 
unemployment fund during 1934: 


Receipts and Payments of the British Unemployment-Insurance Fund for 1934 


















































1934 
Item Half Half year 
en ending Total 
June 30 Dec. 31 
Cae — 4 d perso’ £20, 245, 137 | £20,877,639 | £41, 122,776 
m and em 2 ee A , 
os = discharged from H. M = 
L. Di intihiiateeddhtniidachnsabosoeriipatetiniasesouenuce 138, 869 197, 433 336, 302 
i iidictebtnerkpapdestincaboasececesecsces 10, 168, 737 10, 508, 068 20, 676, 805 
Interest om tnvestinients 1 intibegtdencusiiasedebibaemannanestes 13, 204 26, 058 39, 352 
it ncdinapeactibmsb educa titinicccoodnane 10, 988 9, 404 20, 392 
eee cnchenctncsenesasecunbccceseccecsene 30, 577, 025 31, 618, 602 62, 195, 627 
Balance at beginning of period... ....................-....--.. 260, 000 5, 738, 320 
Sear acesbctncesétotbouenbeustoctsccceccesese 7, 628, 320 4, 788, 865 12 417 188 
nated dh ccbichdhtnibbtgtnddsdousttbdvessoccéoeninge 10, 888, 320 10, 527, 185 15, 677, 185 
Expenditures 
pk EE a 18, 478, 000 22, 110, 000 40, 588, 000 
Refund of contributions to employers and employed persons... 46, 532 58, 937 105, 469 
Grants toward cost of approved courses of instruction ?_--._- 55, 000 75, 000 130, 000 
Grants for traveling expenses of insured persons............- 4, 173 3, 800 7,973 
Ain adienntndtecontncamienutanancccocceces 1, 857, 000 2, 082, 000 3, 939, 000 
Interest on Treasury advances (Jan. 1 to Mar. 31)..........- 1, 906, GED bancnce---0---- 1, 258, 000 
Debt serviee (ADE. iil ete elena mopemnmiie 1, 250, 000 2, 500, 000 3, 750, 000 
SUR hi bade pcbbbdbcdéliscsésdscanneotcosoceecoces 7, 628, 320 4, 788, 865 12, 417, 185 
ti dash ncdecnvctdbimiicncbibetbecocedseourn 30, 577, 025 31, 618, 602 62, 195, 627 
Repayment of Graatry ebvepecs dno during belt-yeor ended 
IT cont onthe en chneeehttnandetenansanninen SN | eeieeee 5, 150, 000 
piiibadedheputiddelakndnanemsewnasnnell 738, 10, 527, 185 10, 527, 185 
TE idatetickimcnntibennstudaccesedbornucecesea 10, 888, 320 10, 527, 185 15, 677, 185 
! Including an for accrued interest. 


allowance 
The sums included for grants toward the east of approved courses of instruction are Based on expend 


abies emg financial year 1933-34, 
ment of Sak 


£208 hon 
3 months to Dec. 





anticipated expenditure from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31 


included in this statement for debt service represents the first half-year 
on Sept. 30, 1934, plus £1,250,000 being the charge accruing (but not 


emia) ter th for the 


' Great Britain. Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Report on the financial condition 


of the Unemployment Fund on Dec. 31, 1934. London, 1935. 


* Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate in 1934 was $5.0393. 
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The debt of the unemployment fund was funded by the act of 1934 
at the figure at which it stood on June 30, 1934, namely £105,780,000. 
Two fixed half-yearly payments of £2,500,000 each, covering princip;| 
and interest, are to be made at the end of September and March each 
year. The initial rate of interest at the time the debt was funded was 
governed by the rates fixed by the Treasury for earlier advances made 
on 5-year contracts, and averaged 4.63 percent on July 1, 1934. The 
average rate will fall as the 5-year contracts expire, so that from 1938 
the rate of interest on the whole debt will be 3% percent. The debt 
will be entirely paid in March 1971. 

The foregoing statement does not of itself make it possible to judge 
the prospects of the system for 1935 and for succeeding years, the 
report states. Numerous changes in the unemployment-insurance 
scheme were made during 1934. These include restoration of the 
rates of benefit to the levels in force before October 8, 1931, when an 
economy cut of 10 percent was imposed, the grant of additional days 
so that the amount of benefit payable in a benefit year was increased, 
and considerably increased expenditure on centers of instruction for 
juveniles, half of which is paid from the unemployment fund. The 
average percentage of unemployment in the 5 months, August to 
December 1934, that is, after the act of 1934, was 16.1. On the 
present basis of the fund the balancing point of income and expendi- 
ture is about 18.7 percent of unemployment. In view of the impossi- 
bility of forecasting the trend of future employment conditions, the 
committee concluded that it was impossible to report that the unem- 
ployment fund is, or is likely to be, more than reasonably sufficient to 
discharge its liabilities. In view of this uncertainty the committee 
stated that it was considered advisable to make a further report on 
the financial condition of the fund before the next annual report is due 
and that such a report would be made, therefore, before the end of 
June 1935, at which time experience of the working of insurance on 
its present basis will have been doubled, there will be further experi- 
ence of the rate of unemployment, and there will have been time to 
seek expert advice as to the future prospects of unemployment. 
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Company Stores and the Scrip System 


OMPANY stores, which are most numerous in the bituminous- 

coal mining and in the lumber, iron and steel, and southern 
textile industries, originated because of the isolated regions in which 
the industries operated, but except in a few cases geographical isola- 
tion is no longer an important consideration. The quality of the 
goods and the services rendered are about the same in company and 
independent stores. Food prices, however, are from 2.1 to 10.4 per- 
cent higher, on the average, in the company stores. Few cases of 
direct and indirect pressure on employees to trade at the company 
store have been found, but the economic status of many employees 
forces them to seek credit, and the extension of credit by the em- 
ployer as a charge against their wages obliges these employees to 
patronize the company store. The practice of discounting scrip for 
cash by merchants and others in the community is common, the rate 
of discount varying from 10 to 30 percent. These are some of the 
findings contained in the report of a special committee appointed 
March 16, 1934, by the Administrator of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration,’ to investigate the economic and social implications of 
the company store and scrip system. 


Scope of Study 


Tue Committee confined its study to company stores in the mining. 
quarrying, lumbering, railroading, and manufacturing industries 
Plantation stores, Government commissaries, and such nonprofit 
organizations as self-help barter organizations were not included. 
Data were obtained by means of questionnaires for 961 stores in 28 
States. These stores represent some 24 percent of the estimated 
total number of stores in the United States. Of this number 658, or 
68.5 percent, were operated by the bituminous-coal industry; 161, or 
16.8 percent, by the lumber industry; 91, or 9.5 percent, by the south- 
ern textile industry ; 24, or 2.5 percent, by the iron and steel industry; 
and the remainder by anthracite, copper-mining, heavy chemicals, 
naval stores, and brickmaking enterprises. The population served 
by these 961 stores was estimated at about 1% millions. 

' United States. National Recovery Administration. Committee on Company Scrip. The economic 


and social implications of the company store and scrip system. A report made pursuant to art. 1X, 
Sec. 4, of the Code of Fair Competition for the Retail Trade. Washington, 1934. 
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Types of Stores 


Tue relationship between the company store and the parent com- 
pany is of three types. The store is conducted either as a depart- 
ment of the parent company or as a subsidiary corporation, or is 
owned by outside persons who have a contract with the parent com- 
pany in order to secure the right of collection through deductions 
from the pay roll. The first type is the most common. The propor- 
tion of stores of each type, classified by industry, is shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of 961 Company Stores by Types of Stores, 
Classified by Industry, 1934 hi 


























Industry nop | Cees | Pare) an 
Re acc an aD at, as in Tee ake ey Rial. 72.4 15.7 11.9 100.0 
RIEL... ..:... dt. disidhniandiimodqawintiibttiimiesd 66. 0 20. 6 13.4 100.0 
Sl ierenesagoantenbeammetmnnnanimimamatieuntd 25.0 AE Upowckooaunen 100.0 
ES Ee EE ae eM 91.6 4.2 4.2 100.0 
ph ETI RRR: RE Pete Bit laa eR one 93.0 3.8 3.2 100.0 
SE GF SES REE RE ISS a Ee 80. 7 2.3 17.0 100.0 
Pi chet IE I ET ted ey CORE REM Ricster ae 76.9 7.7 15.4 100.0 
Isolation of Communities 


As a means of determining whether company stores are necessary 
because they serve isolated communities, information was requested 
on this point. Of the 951 stores furnishing this data, 55 percent were 
within half a mile, 72 percent within 1 mile, 84 percent within 2 
miles, and 95 percent within 5 miles of independent stores. If an 
independent store is within 5 miles of the company store, the com- 
munity so served cannot be considered isolated, according to the 
opinion of the field investigators, especially when the readiness of 
the independent store to deliver goods over poor roads to small canips 
is considered. Thirty-nine of the 51 company stores over 5 miles 
from an independent store were serving the lumber industry, which 
of necessity was often in remote regions. 

In the bituminous-coal fields the situation was much like that for 
all stores. As for the lumber group, even with its greater isolation, 
50 percent of the company stores had competitors within 1 mile, and 
in cotton-mill stores 71 percent had rival stores within half a mile 
and 84 percent within a mile. 


Proportion of Sales to Company Employees 


Reports from 926 company stores as to the proportion of sales to 
company employees and to outsiders showed that in 12 percent of the 
stores all sales were to company employees, in 45 percent of the 
stores from 95 to 99.9 percent of the sales, and in 18 percent of the 
stores 90 to 94.9 percent of the sales. In 75 percent of the stores 
less than 10 percent of their customers were outsiders. 
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In the bituminous-coal group the percentage of the stores having 
patronage of less than 10 percent by others than company employees 
was 82; in the iron and steel group it was 86; and in the textile group, 
71. This small percentage of outside business may be due to the 
fact that the parent company is the only source of employment in 
the neighborhood or that the patrons not company employees are free 
to trade at several stores where service may be better or prices lower. 


Percentage of Cash Sales 


OnLy 2.5 percent of the 954 company stores reporting had cash sales 
greater than 50 percent of their total business. Sixty-eight percent 
of the stores had cash sales up to 10 percent of all their business, and 
11 percent of the stores did a cash business of from 10.1 to 15 percent. 
The remainder of the business in each case was carried on by the use 
of scrip or by open-charge accounts. The proportion of stores doing 
a specified percentage of cash business is shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of 954 Company Stores with Specified Per- 
centage of Cash Sales to Total of all Sales, 1933, by Industry 








Parcent of —— stores in which cash sales formed speci- 
fied percentage of total sales 
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Amount of Installment Business 


THE amount of installment business done by all the company 
stores was relatively small. Of the 917 stores reporting, 31 percent 
reported no installment sales, 49 percent reported that such sales 
formed less than 10 percent of their total business, and 14 percent 
that they formed 10 to 20 percent of their sales. The percentage 
distribution was about the same for the separate industrial groups, 
except for cotton-mill stores. While 38 percent of these stores 
reported no installment sales, 22 percent reported less than 10 per- 
cent of total sales as installment sales and 22 percent reported more 
than 20 percent of such sales. Thus the fact that no carrying or 
finance charges were made was of consequence in price comparisons 
only in the cotton mills. 
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Charge Accounts 


OPEN-CHARGE accounts were the only type of credit given in 214 
company stores, or 22 percent of the total stores reporting. Of the 
214 stores, 71 percent were in the bituminous-coal fields, 18 percent 
in the lumber group, and 4 percent in the textile group. As over 
one-fifth of the stores used the open-charge account exclusively, the 
sole use of scrip or of charge accounts evidently does not make much 
difference in operating costs, the Committee concludes. 


Proportion of Company Pay Roll Expended at Company Stores 


In THE 812 stores that reported both sales and pay-roll figures, 
29.6 percent of the pay roll was traded at the company store. In the 
industrial groups and States where the workers are well organized 
and there are adjacent urban areas, the percentage of pay roll ex- 
changed for goods at the company store was small—in the anthracite 
field, 5.7 percent, and in the Illinois and Ohio coal fields, 7.8 and 
19.3 percent, respectively. Higher percentages were found in the 
Southeastern States in the newer coal fields. 

The percentage of the total pay roll of the parent companies which 
was represented in annual sales to company employees by 812 com- 
pany stores in 1933 is shown in table 3. 


Table 3.—Percentage Annual Sales to Employees Form of Total Annual Pay 
Roll of Parent Companies, 1933, by Industry and State 
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Access of Stores to Earnings Records of Employees 


Tue access of stores to the earnings records of the employees is 
indicative of the relationship of the employee to the parent company 
and the company store. Accessibility of earnings records is important 
as a check on issuance of credit and on the total purchases of each 
employee. Of the 950 stores reporting on this point, 53 percent 
reported they had access to such records. The percent was about 
the same for the bituminous group and for lumber; it was somewhat 
higher for cotton-mill stores (61) and much lower for the iron and 
steel group (18). 

Losses on Bad Accounts 


Tuat business considerations and not philanthropic motives are 
the reason for extending credit by company stores is obvious from 
the returns as to the amounts written off as losses on bad accounts 
and as employee relief (other than bad debts) annually from 1931 to 
1934. Employee relief, it was evident, was regarded as an extension 
of credit to be repaid on reemployment. The proportion of losses 
to sales during this period was extremely reasonable. The losses 
for all the stores reporting was less than 1 percent (0.9) in 1931. As 
the depression became greater in 1932, the percentage was 1.6. 
In the following year increasing numbers of unemployed workers 
seem to have availed themselves of Government relief, as the 
percentage of losses fell to 0.9 and for the first half of 1934 to 0.8. 
The range of variation and annual trend were similar for each indus- 
trial group. Some stores let their doubtful accounts accumulate 
for several years before writing them off as losses, and so a percentage 
of total sales for the period was computed. For all stores the per- 
centage was 1.1 and for important industrial groups it ranged from 
1.0 for bituminous coal to 1.3 for cotton-mill stores. 


Furnishing of Records of Sales to Customers 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the majority of the retail pur- 
chases by the workers were made at the company stores, 328 stores, 
or 34 percent of the total, did not furnish the customer with any 
record of his purchases. Over half of the stores (57 percent) furnish- 
ing-no records were in the bituminous-coal group—the majority being 
in West Virginia. In the bituminous group 28 percent did not supply 
records; in the lumber group, 53 percent; and in the cotton-mill group, 
32 percent. 

Practice as to Paying Wages in Scrip 


Over one-half (52 percent) of the company stores reporting on the 
point stated that the operating company made a practice of issuing 
scrip on pay day. This practice made it possible for some of the 
workers to be in a chronic state of indebtedness to the parent com- 
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pany and not to receive any cash for long periods of time. For thie 
bituminous group the percentage of stores reporting the existence of 
this practice is 58; for the lumber industry, 39; and for the textile 
group, 35. The bituminous group constitutes 76 percent of tlie 
companies issuing scrip on pay days, 54 percent of these being in 
West Virginia. 


Length of Pay Period and of Wage Retention 


Tue length of the pay period and the length of the period for which 
wages are withheld have a bearing on the company-store problem. 
The monthly pay period no longer prevails, though 25 percent of the 
lumber companies still have a monthly pay day. In the bituminous- 
coal and in the greater part of the lumber industry the biweekly or 
semimonthly pay period is the most common. In the cotton mills a 
weekly pay period is the usual practice. 

The length of the period during which wages are retained seems to 
be about the length of the pay period. Ninety percent of the 
bituminous-coal companies and 51 percent of the lumber companies 
withhold payment of wages from 8 to 15 days, while 88 percent of the 
cotton mills pay the wages 4 to 7 days after they are due. 


Compulsion to Trade at Company Store 


A FIELD investigation was conducted in the 10 eastern States’ 
where the company store is most numerous and the use of scrip in 
wage payments is most common. Information was especially sought 
as to whether the use of scrip gave the employer more control over 
the employee than other systems of wage payment. 

Some cases of compulsion to trade at the company store were found 
but these were exceptional (Arkansas, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia). There were some cases of vigorous 
solicitation on the part of the manager of the store for the employee's 
trade, with an intimation that he should trade with the man whi 
gave him a job, but it was hard to tell whether there was actual 
coercion. 

The necessities of a needy or improvident employee may, however, 
be as effective as coercion in causing him to trade at the company 
store if that is the only place he can get credit. Long intervals 
between pay days, curtailment of working time, retention of wages, 
etc., all have an effect on his freedom of choice as to where he shill 
trade. The practice of charging all the employee’s purchases to /iis 
wages before he receives thera tends to make it impossible for him to 
get credit outside his employer’s store. Some of the employees are 
in perpetual debt to the commissary. The workers in one plant 





? Alabama, Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virg':\\2, 
and West Virginia. 
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(South Carolina) claimed that three employees had received no cash 
for 15 years. 

While the close relation between the company store and the parent 
company makes possible some control over the employee as to where 
he shall buy afid what he shall buy, the present credit practices, the 
Committee found, tend to a more extended control, as the books of 
the company disclose at once the total wages received by each 
employee and the exact amount spent at the store. 


Prices at the Company Store 


IN INVESTIGATING the complaint that exorbitant prices are 
charged by the company store, the prices charged by 102 representa- 
tive commissaries and 85 independent privately owned stores were 
collected. Operating expenses and variations in trade brands were 
taken into account in comparisons, and the average prices charged by 
the company and the independent stores were weighted according to 
the relative importance of the different items in the dietary habits of 
the consumer. The aggregate weighted average prices charged by 
the company stores and in neighboring independent stores are shown 
in table 4. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Retail Prices of Foods in Company Stores and in 
Neighboring Independent Stores 














Ag ate of Number of commodit 
cstees tapaien ' weighted aver- prices in company d 
age prices | percent stores— 
above 
District - 


pendent; Higher | Lower | Equal 
Com- | Inde- | Com- | Inde- | store |thanin|thanin| with 
pany |pendent} pany |pendent) prices | inde- | inde- | inde- 
stores | stores | stores | stores pend- | pend- | pend- 
ents ents ents 





Alabama (Birmingham district) - - .- 14 14 | 44.215 | 41.740 





























5.9 26 0 3 
Eastern Kentucky.................. 9 7 | 44.812 | 41. 604 7.7 27 1 3 
South Conemnay! ky 
Ue & +) ) Ree ee 7 6 | 45.071 | 44. 082 2.3 16 1 2 
No. 2 ie cincbddcnenashec 8 8 | 40.432 | 39. 017 3.6 25 5 3 
Eastern Tenmessee._...........-..-- 6 4 | 34.755 | 31.463 10.4 16 0 4 
Western Virginia..................- ll 11 | 42.771 | 41.870 2.1 26 4 2 
West Virginia: 

Fairmont District_............- 10 10 | 17.703 | 16.942 4.5 28 2 1 
Kanawha and New River- --.-..- 28 15 | 42.369 | 40. 517 4.6 34 2 ] 
Mingo District................. 10 10 | 27.079 | 25. 283 ee 27 1 4 

' This represents the highest number of BL ee from any 1 item in each sample. 
? Price quotations in sample 1 were taken during the period June 22-27, 1934; in sample 2 the quotations 


were talon during the period July 28-31, 1934. 


In every district covered, the aggregate average prices charged by 
the company stores were higher than those charged by the independent 
stores, the difference ranging from 2.1 percent in Virginia to 10.4 per- 
cent in Tennessee. 
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Discounting of Scrip 


THE practice of discounting scrip for cash by merchants and others 
in the community is extensive. In practically every community 
visited one type of discounting scrip was found. In order to secure 
funds for services which the company store does not supply, such as 
medical services, insurance, premiums, union dues, etc., employees 
customarily discount scrip for cash at a loss of from 15 to 25 percent 
and sometimes more. In some communities the trade in scrip is a 
regular thing and the amount considerable, while in others it is 
incidental in nature. 

Other ways of discounting scrip were found, such as a custom by 
which the independent stores accept the scrip and the operating com- 
pany redeems it at a discount of from 5 to 20 percent (Alabama, 
Kentucky, West Virginia). This practice may result in two sets of 
prices in the independent stores—a cash price and a scrip price, with 
the former from 10 to 15 percent lower than the latter. 


Attitude Toward the Company Store 


Many features of company-store operation which were most 
objectionable in the past are no longer so common nor so severe as 
they once were. In some industries collective agreements protect 
the employees from such objectionable practices. Nevertheless the 
Committee found ‘‘numbers of workers who regard the company 
store with fear and suspicion, complained of high prices, of poor 
quality, and of arbitrary treatment.” The attitude toward the store 
varied in the different communities. In many the company store 
enjoyed the confidence of practically all the employees, while in 
others the situation was reversed. 


Conclusions of Committee 


Tue conclusions reached by the Committee, as a result of its study, 
follow: 


(1) Most of the complaints now voiced by the critics of the company-store 
system in this country are of long standing, dating back at least 75 years. 

(2) The inclusion of article IX, section 4, in the code for the retail trade and 
the identical provision in other codes, recognizes the interest of the independent 
merchant in a matter formerly regarded as chiefly the concern of employer and 
employee. This inclusion was at the instance of a group of merchants in Birming- 
ham, Ala. Outside of this group, the Committee found little evidence of an 
organized or a wide-spread protest on the part of independent retailers. 

(3) Geographical isolation, which was an influencing factor in the original 
establishment of the company store, is no longer an important consideration, 
except in a few cases. 

(4) The committee found but few cases of direct and indirect pressure being 
exerted on the employees to trade at the company store. 
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(5) The economic status of many employees forces them to seek credit. The 
extension of credit by the employer, under a charge over pay roll arrangement, 
obliges these employees to patronize the company store. 

(6) The wide-spread practice of holding back the employee’s wage for one pay 
period, varying generally from 1 to 2 weeks, renders it difficult for the employee 
to get out of debt and to be on a cash basis. 

(7) In the typical case 90 to 100 percent of the company-store business is done 
with the employees of the operating company, and 90 to 95 percent of this business 
is done on some form of credit. 

(8) Company stores sell goods and render services equal in quality compared 
to those offered by the independent stores. 

(9) Food prices in the company store are on the average from 2.1 percent to 
10.4 percent higher than similar prices in neighboring independent stores. 

(10) Company stores generally have an advantage in location over their nearby 
competitors. 

(11) The emergency relief extended by the company stores is conventionally 
in the form of credit advances. The losses from bad accounts thus or otherwise 
accumulated by the company stores have amounted on the average to 1.1 percent 
of the total sales of the stores during the past 3% years. 

(12) The practice of the company store of discounting its own scrip for cash is 
no longer a common practice. 

(13) The practice of discounting scrip for cash by merchants and other members 
of the community is wide-spread. The rate of discount varies from 10 to 30 
percent, 





Two Years of C. C. C. Work 


PPROXIMATELY 940,000 men have been benefited physically 
and mentally through their enrollment in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps during the 2 years of its operation—from April 5, 1933, 
to March 31, 1935—and through their allotments their families have 
been relieved from economic distress, according to the report of the 
Director of Emergency Conservation Work.' Industry, trade, and 
transportation have also benefited from this work and valuable work 
has been done in the parks and forests of the country. 

Since July 1, 1933, the average strength of the C. C. C. has been 
about 300,000. The total authorized strength on April 1, 1935, was 
approximately 370,000. Of this number about 352,000 were grouped in 
1,640 C. C. C. forest camps, the others being Indians and residents 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

During the 2 years of its operation approximately 1,070,000 men 
have been given employment in Emergency Conservation Work, 
including about 940,000 men in the C. C. C. camps. Other thousands 
of men have been employed for varying periods in supervisory, edu- 
cational, and clerical work, as mechanics, etc., and thus have helped 





' United States. Emergency Conservation Work. Third report of the director, for the period Apr. 1, 
1934, to Sept. 30, 1934; and Two years of Emergency Conservation Work (Civilian Conservation Corps), 
Apr. 5, 1983-Mar. 31, 1935. Washington. (See Monthly Labor Review for March 1934 (p. 518), August 
1934 (pp. 308, 375), January 1935 (p. 45), and May 1935 (p. 1162), for description and earlier data of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work.) 
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to support their families. Altogether some 25,000 foresters, technic ,| 
experts, and supervising foremen have directed the work of the 
enrolled men; 10,000 Army officers (mostly Reserve officers) have . 
supervised and been responsible for the care of the men when they = 


were not working; 1,500 school teachers have been engaged in the §— . 

camp educational programs; and more than 50,000 skilled and un- "i 

skilled mechanics and thousands of clerical and administrative workers | 

3 have been employed in the camp-construction programs. : 
. Health of C. C. C. Enrollees 2, 
s fr 


Atmost without exception, the camp life and wholesome food has J gt 

benefited the men physically. An average gain in weight of over 
7 pounds per man during a 6-month period of enrollment was shown ff jp 
among 14,000 enrollees selected at random from all partsofthe United J jy 

e States, and in later tests an average gain of 8 to 12 pounds was shown. : 

‘ The greatest number of cases‘ of sickness among the men from 

( communicable diseases was in the respiratory group. The following 

nF table shows the number of cases of communicable diseases and tlie 

" rate per 1,000 per annum during the 6 months, April 1 to September 

= 30, 1934. 


ar Sickness from Communicable Diseases Among C. C. C. Enrollees, Apr. 1 to 
‘4 Sept. 30, 1934 e 
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During this 6-month period there were 436 deaths among tlic 
young men, 205 of which were due to disease and 231 to accidents. 
Pneumonia caused 63 deaths, the largest number from any disease, 
b : and automobiles and motor vehicles caused almost half of the acci- 
is dents resulting in death. 

i The annual death rate per 1,000 enrollees during the 2 years of 
it operation of the C. C. C. was 2.7, or about one-third of that among 

i unselected men of a similar age group according to the Americ:0 
Experience Table of Mortality. 
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. in voluntary systematic study. The subjects taught were as follows: 
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Education of C. C. C. Enrollees 






A NaTION-WIDE educational program has been in operation in the 


' camps for a year. Classes are now conducted in all the camps and 


about 53 percent of the enrollees are participating. voluntarily in the 


' educational work. In January 1935 there were 22,642 classes and 


discussion groups being carried on and 167,003 men were partici- 


| pating therein. 


As a result of the educational program carried on in the camps, 
2,479 illiterates learned to read and write during the 6-month period 


' from April 1 to September 30, 1934. During this period 18,214 


study courses were offered in the 1,468 camps, the average concurrent 


: courses per camp being 10, and the average attendance at each meet- 


ing (twice a week) 14. In all there were 133,156 young men engaged 


EE ee ee POPS ee Sey. ae 


Fundamental subjects (for illiterates and elementary grades) - -- -- 20 
Academic subjects: 
a ES Cg Sa. ae 30 
SII A SS a of 7 
Self-expression subjects (dramatics, hobbies, etc.) ___.___.__.---- 12 


There were 672,675 ‘‘counseling”’ or personal interviews between 
educational advisers and enrollees, an average of 79 per camp per 
month, and 1,427,977 books were circulated among the men. 

Inquiry as to the previous schooling of 183,000 enrollees disclosed 
that one-half of 1 percent had had no schooling; about 50 percent 
had not gone beyond the grammar school; 46 percent had been in 
high school (only 15 percent had graduated), and 3.2 percent had 
been to college. 

Beneficial Results 


Amone the benefits resulting from the Emergency Conservation 
Work program during the first 2 years of its operation, besides those 
to the men themselves, were the following: Financial aid was given 
to the families of the men through their allotment of approximately 
$160,000,000. Business and industry benefited by the expenditure 
of approximately $567,000,000 for manufactured goods, foodstuffs, 
automotive equipment, construction material, etc. A vast amount of 
valuable constructive work was done in the forests and parks by 
C. C. C. units, among the outstanding projects completed through 
January 31, 1935, being the following: 

New telephone lines, 29,787 miles. 

Telephone lines maintained, 43,234 miles. 

Fighting forest fires, 1,697,555 man-days. 


New firebreaks, 34,714 miles. 
Roadside and trailside clean-up, fire prevention, 28,248 miles. 
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Fire hazards reduced, 1,038,373 acres. 

Forest stand improvement, 1,643,575 acres. 

New truck trails, 48,178 miles. 

Truck trails maintained, 76,157 miles. 

Trees planted, 266,467,000. 

Rodent control, 10,769,204 acres. 

Tree and plant disease control, 3,719,383 acres. 
Insect pest control, 4,305,949 acres. 

Erosion control check dams, 1,025,741. 

Public campground facilities, 36,138. 

Public campground water systems, 777. 

Public campground waste disposal systems, 2,115. 
Public campground buildings, 2,383. ‘ 
Reservoirs for livestock and wildlife, 2,438. 

Ponds for fish and birds, 3,148. 

Recreational dams, 1,148. 





Personnel Plans of Representative Banks 


RSONNEL administration in the field of banking, where the 

pervading atmosphere of financial values makes it ‘‘easier than 
in other business in some ways” to forget the human element, has 
made rapid strides in the past two decades, according to a recent 
study.' The study was made as a research project of the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton University. It covers 50 representa- 
tive banks, large and small, and analyzes their personnel plans and 
methods, chiefly with relation to selection, salary administration and 
promotion, educational plans, and financial security. 


Personnel Administration 


THREE main types of organization for handling personnel activities 
were found in the 50 banks studied, although exceptions and grada- 
tions in all these types made classification difficult. The most 
effective type is the personnel department, an executive unit almost 
always under the direction of a bank officer responsible to the president, 
in which all the activities relating to the staff are centered. The 
second type also has centralized control of personnel work, but 
that work is generally only part of the duties of the operating depart- 
ment of the bank. In the third type, personnel administration is 
chiefly a departmental function, and is apt to be limited to the 
hiring of new employees. 

The centralized personnel department may in turn be supervised 
by a committee, composed of some of the chief officials of the bank, 
which acts as a board of directors for the personnel department. 
Fourteen of the 50 banks reported committees of this type, 6 of 





1 Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Personnel programs in banks, by Eleanor 
Davis. Princeton, 1935. 
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which are concerned with all or most of the activities of the depart- 
ment and 8 deal with salary changes only. 

The trend in personnel management, the survey finds, is toward 
the creation of departments with greater responsibility and more 
centralized control. This is particularly true of the large banks. 


Hiring Policies and Methods 


Most banks have an established policy of filling important posi- 
tions by promotion of persons already on the staff. For this reason 
the choice of minor employees becomes a matter of particular im- 
portance. Sources to which employment managers turn in their 
search for new material are grouped into 5 classes: (1) Suggestions 
by officers and employees, (2) graduating classes of high schools of 
the city and surrounding suburbs, (3) scoutmasters, (4) commercial 
agencies, which are called upon chiefly to furnish bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and machine operators, and (5) those who apply of 
their own accord. Many banks hire some college graduates each 
year, although the opinion seems to be widely held that this type of 
employee is less apt to accept the necessarily slow promotion system 
that banks follow. The practice of giving entrance examinations was 
reported in some cases. 

Largely because of the policy of promotions from the ranks, most 
new employees are young. Practically all the 50 banks studied 
claimed that they had no established policy regarding the maximum 
age of new employees, but most of them admitted that few older 
persons are hired. Women, also, have few opportunities outside the 
stenographic and clerical fields. 


Salary Administration and Promotion 


Many banks have adopted rating systems and, in some cases, 
salary classification plans, in order to place both salaries and promo- 
tions on as scientific a basis as possible. Rating schemes vary all 
the way from short regular reports on employee performance to 
elaborate systems based on the rating given both objective and 
subjective qualities. Ratings are generally made yearly, either at 
one time for all employees or for each employee on the anniversary of 
his appointment, though in a few cases more frequent ratings are 
made. 

The treatment of salary standardization and administration meth- 
ods presented in the report is a composite picture rather than a 
description of any one plan. The composite plan covers, first, a job 
analysis prepared by the employee himself, which is checked and if 
necessary amended by his immediate superior. Job analyses for a 
given department are then correlated, and the job classifications 
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made from these data are given a rating conforming to the relative fr 
value of the work of the group to the work of the department. - 
Salary ranges, from minimum to maximum, with a predetermined 
rate of stepping-up, are then fixed for the group. Salary readjust- = 
ments within the limits set by the group classification are then made to 
annually, usually based upon the efficiency rating of the individual al 
employee. oF 
Some banks have special devices other than employee rating and d 
classification for selecting promotable material. One such special tl 
plan consists of a series of lists, beginning with a general list made . 
up of persons from each group or division who are outstanding in — “ 
regard to ability and capacity for further development. These lists 
are sifted in regular rotation by personnel officers and department 
heads until a highly selective list goes to the senior committee and 
the central personnel department. From this list two more lists are ¢ 
made up, again through a process of elimination. One contains names b 
i of employees recommended for immediate promotion if openings are e 
i" available; the other lists persons who should be seriously considered y 
for promotion within a year. d 


ft 


Educational Plans 


> Tue American Institute of Banking, affiliated with the American . 
hie Bankers’ Association, is an organization which provides training in . 
i. the essentials of banking to employees already in the profession. It 
i maintains local chapters in the larger cities through which classes are 
i conducted. The curriculum includes 2 groups of 4 classes each— 
Ke ; the prestandard course, covering banking organization and operation, 
:? commercial law, negotiable instruments, and economics; and the 
standard course, covering money and banking, credit management, 
analysis of financial statements, and bank management. Special | 
A courses in the nature of graduate work are also available. , 
a Thirty-nine of the 50 banks included in the study under review 
Pe not only contribute to the support of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
a can Institute of Banking in their respective communities, but refund 
r all or part of the tuition paid by their employees who take courses. 
a In most cases a satisfactory completion of the course is necessary to 
| secure the refund. In four cases the percentage of the refund depends 
upon the grade obtained. 

Tuition is refunded for courses other than those given by the 
Institute by 21 banks. For the most part these include courses given 
by local universities or business colleges, selection of which must be 
approved in advance by the bank officials and in most cases must be 
: limited to vocational subjects. Varying interpretations are put upon 
- the vocational aspect, however, and English and public speaking «re 
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frequently included among the subjects for which tuition will be paid 
in whole or in part by the employer. 

Instruction in the work of the various departments of the bank 
and training of new people or those assigned to special duties are apt 
to be the function of the bank itself. Other educational activities 
are also sometimes carried on within the institution. For example, 
one bank maintains English classes; another has a plan of group 
discussion meetings the leaders of which are trained in the work by 
the bank officers; another maintains a trust fund that is used to 
enlarge the educational and cultural opportunities of men of excep- 
tional ability or value to the institution. 


Plans for Financial Security 


Tue value of economic security to a bank employee has a signifi- 
cance even beyond that attaching to his fellow workers in other lines, 
because, as the author of the study under review suggests, a bank 
employee harassed by debts or by urgent calls for money is in no 
‘frame of mind to be entrusted with large sums of money day after 
day.” Aside from rules forbidding carrying accounts with brokers, 
purchasing goods on the installment plan, borrowing from personal 
loan agencies, or marrying on less than a specified salary, which are 
customary in many banking houses, a number of constructive plans 
are carried on in the interest of the bank personnel. 

Two methods—organized thrift plans and employee stock owner- 
ship—lost popularity during the depression and have been largely 
discontinued. Banks with a savings department occasionally have 
special arrangements to make regular deposits by their employees 
more convenient or more profitable. 

Group insurance and pension plans are the methods adopted by 
most banks to safeguard employees against emergency and super- 
annuation. The report finds that— 

Banks have made great advances during the past few years in their handling 
of the problem of retirement. In the first place, there has been a marked trend 
toward the establishment of formal plans. Eighteen of the 50 now have such 
definite plans applying to all employees, and 5 more are in the process of estab- 
lishing them. Of the 18, moreover, 9 were established during 1933 or 1934. 
Most of the remaining banks make more or less provision for retiring employees, 


but this is on an individual basis and each application is passed on separately 
by the board of directors or other authority. 


A tendency is noted on the part of bank pension systems to meet 
the frequent criticism that the effect of industrial pensions is to tie 
the employee to the job even against his own best interest. Some 
plans provide that the contribution of the bank to the pension fund, 
as well as the employee’s own contribution, shall under certain 


conditions of tenure be vested in the individual employee and remain 
143034—35—5 
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to his credit toward a deferred annuity after he leaves the service of 
the bank. One bank grants 100 percent of the value of the annuity 
after 15 years of service. By this plan of vesting employee credits, 
the banks that have adopted this practice, the report points out, 
“are providing old-age protection without exacting in return practi- 
ally lifelong service to one institution.”’ 


Health and Welfare Activities 


Most large banks have some arrangement for minor and emergency 
medical treatment, consisting usually of a nurse or a full-time or 
part-time physician. A few have a comprehensive medical department 
providing annual physical examinations, health education, and pre- 
ventive campaigns. Preventive work is fostered by a requirement 
of some banks that employees must report to the medical department 
after absence on account of illness for 3 or more days. This facilitates 
early diagnosis and prompt treatment. Sick leave on pay is almost 
always granted, but the duration of such leave is more often an 
individual matter than an established policy. 

Vacations with pay are granted by all the banks studied. The 
usual vacation period is 2 weeks; a few give senior officers a month 
and junior officers 3 weeks. Twelve banks in which the 2-week 
vacation is the rule give a third week to employees of long standing, 
the required periods ranging from 5 years in 3 banks to 25 years in 5. 
One bank offers an extra day’s vacation for each year of service over 
3, with a maximum vacation period of 4 weeks. Four New York 
banks maintain jointly a summer camp for male employees and thiecir 
families. 

Thirty of the 50 banks furnish eating facilities of some kind, 
although in 6 cases this means merely providing a room where }i0t 
drinks may be prepared. Meals are furnished without cost by |1 
banks, but the report suggests that that practice is not especially 
popular. 

Stabilization of Employment 


Meruops for stabilizing employment have not been developed «s 
a definite personnel policy. Over half the banks reported, however, 
that they had carried their full staffs throughout the depression, even 
though that meant, in some cases, being overstaffed. 

The dismissal-wage device is widely used in cases of permanent 
separation from the service. No definite basis of pay governs tlic 
majority of cases, and while 2 weeks’ pay is the usual minimu, 
arrangements are largely based on individual cases and may, 1! 
exceptional circumstances, run as high as 6 months’ salary. Factors 
which condition the amount of the dismissal payment are the reaso! 
for the dismissal, the length of service, the probability of other employ- 
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ment, family responsibilities, financial position, and the record made 
by the employee during his years of service. 


Labor Recommendations of Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion on Prices 


CONSIDERABLE number of recommendations on labor and 

wages are included in the report of the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on Price Spreads to the Dominion Parliament on April 12, 
1934.1 This report deals with the following subjects: ‘“‘The economic 
background; concentration and the corporate system of business; 
industry; labor and wages; the primary producer; distribution; the 
consumer; the problem of State control.” 

Among the Commission’s labor recommendations are the following: ” 

That industry be more completely organized into trade and employ- 
ers’ associations; that general statistical work be made more adequate 
and research into personnel problems more intensive; and that col- 
lective bargaining be carried on. 

That the organization of workers into trade unions be more com- 
plete and that governments and employers accord such unions more 
adequate recognition. 

That more adequate sums be appropriated and larger and better 
staffs provided for the administration of Dominion and Provincial 
labor laws. 

The improvement of Provincial minimum-wage laws by— 

1. Enforcement and inspection; 

2. Increased penalties for violation; 


3. Minimum-wage boards, having the power to order restitution of deficiency 
in wage payment; 

4. No general exemptions to firms for any reason; 

5. No ‘‘80 percent clause”’; 

6. No “averaging’’; 

7. Rigorous definition of ‘“‘inexperienced workers”’, and definite restriction of 
the proportion of them to the total force in any factory; 

8. A careful reconsideration of regional differentials, if any, in the legal mini- 
mum wage set; 

9. Minimum-wage laws for men; and 

10. Nonpartisan administrative personnel. 


Hours of labor laws— 


1. Administered by the minimum-wage or other appropriate authority, which 
should determine both the hours for which the minimum wage is payable and the 
maximum hours which may legally be worked. 

2. Maximum hours of labor for men. 





' Originally appointed on Feb. 21, 1934, as a special select committee of the House of Commons. Con- 
stituted as a commission under the Inquiries Act by Order in Council of July 7, 1934. 
* Labor Gazette, Ottawa, May 1935, pp. 407-409. 
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3. Reduction in the standard hours of labor which should certainly not exceed 
iy 44 hours per week as a maximum. 


4. Flexibility in the administration of such laws permitting long hours whey 
necessary, with time and a half and double time for overtime. 


That every employer be required by law to ‘‘keep, in either Frenc}) 
or English, a complete set of employment records.” 
Legal extension of collective labor agreements, provided— 


1. That there must be no impairment of the right to strike; 

2. That the agreement is genuinely representative of the recognized interests 
of a majority of the workers in the industry; 

3. That the law be not used as a method of crystallizing low wage rates; and 

4. That the law must protect the public interest against the possible danger o/ 
monopolistic combination of employers and workers. 


That the criminal code should be amended to make certain practices 
in industrial relations indictable offenses. 


That the Fair Wages and 8-Hour Day Act, 1930, should he 
amended— 





























1. To cover all Dominion contracts, direct or indirect; 
2. To authorize the Department of Labor to determine and define ‘‘fair wages 
and conditions” in the occupations and industries affected; and 


3. To restrict the bidding on public contracts to a “white list” of eligible 
bidders. 


That the Industrial Disputes Act or the Inquiries Act be amended, 
if necessary, to bring more industries within the scope of public inves- 
tigation but without restricting the right to strike. 

That labor statistics be improved and extended. 

That a division of research, standards, and services, under compe- 
tent supervision, properly staffed and financed, be established in tlic 
Dominion Department of Labor, for— 


1. General research into industrial relations. 

2. The provision of information, advice, and service to Provincial departments 
of labor, employers, and workers. 

3. The drafting of model labor statutes with explanatory memoranda for 
legislative committees, etc. 

4. The planning and management of Dominion-Provincial conferences 01 
matters such as international labor conventions, or uniform Provincial labor la\-s. 


That employment conditions be nationally regulated by Dominion 
legislation, if possible, or, if not possible, by inter-Provincial coopera- 
tion. 


1. Thorough exploration of the constitutional possibility of the enactment of 
Dominion labor legislation. 


2. If such legislation is now precluded by insuperable constitutional obstacles, 
the necessary amendment of the B. N. A. Act.’ 

3. The creation of an unpaid, permanent, representative, rotating and non- 
partisan Advisory Council to the Dominion Minister of Labor, for the following 
purposes: 


3 British North America Act. 
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a. To work out the general principles and procedure of effecting the necessary 
readjustments after the Dominion legislation is enacted. 

b. To plan for decentralized but uniformly efficient administration through 
Provincial departments of Jabor if possible. 

c. Regardless of the enactment of Dominion labor legislation generally to 
encourage and promote public understanding of the problems of labor relations, 
legislation, and administration. 

d. And for such other purposes as the governor in council or minister may 
determine. 

4. Pending the settlement of the constitutional question of Dominion or 
Provincial competence, annual convocation of a Dominion-Provincial labor 
conference to consider: 

a. Methods of harmonizing Provincial labor legislation. 

b. The implementing of international labor draft conventions. 


The agenda for the annual Dominion-Provincial labor conferences 
recommended above and all memoranda should be drafted and circu- 
lated by the division of standards and services which it is proposed to 
create in the Dominion Department of Labor. 


Labor Conditions in China, 1934 


HE economic effects of the world depression in China, the results 

of a recent serious drought in that country, and various Chinese 
labor problems in 1934 are reviewed in a brief report ' in the February 
1935 issue of the Chinese Economic Journal (Shanghai), which is the 
source of the following information. 

In the last few years the Chinese Government’s effort to push recon- 
struction projects has improved labor conditions through the employ- 
ment of many jobless persons. In addition to the Ministries of 
Railways, Communications, and Industry, special agencies have been 
organized to carry out construction work all over China. Con- 
spicuous among these bodies are the National Economic Council, 
the National Reconstruction Commission, the Yellow River Con- 
servancy Board, and the Huai River Conservancy Board. Large 
numbers of workers are required in railway and highway construction. 
The Good Roads Association states that completed highways aggre- 
gate more than 98,000 kilometers” and that those under construc- 
tion represent a substantial mileage. Among several important 
road-building programs in progress are the Seven-Province Highway 
Plan, the Five-Province Highway Plan, and the Ten Trunk Highways 
in the Northwest. 

In 1984, however, there were ‘“‘more natural calamities than have 
been recorded in many years past.’’ Drought, flood, locust pests, 
ete., were reported in many Provinces. Some 13,208,000 mou * 





' Originally written in Chinese by Mr. Cheng Hai Feng, Director of the China branch of the Interna 
tional Labor Office. 

* Kilometer =0.62 mile. 

* Mou=about 4% acre. 
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of cultivated land were reported to have been affected by drought, 
but the damage from pests and flood was comparatively small. Jn 
various Provinces agricultural production was very much reduced 
and in certain Provinces there was no harvest. As a consequence 
mass purchasing power dwindled and unemployment increased. 

Unfavorable industrial conditions were accentuated by the world 
economic situation, the effects of the Shanghai hostilities, and the 
seizure of the customs in the Three Eastern Provinces. 

Industrial decline —In China in 1934, except for a few industries, 
conditions grew worse and worse. The volume of imports and 
exports declined and purchasing power both at home and abroad was 
still further adversely affected. 

While there are no general statistics of the unemployed in China, 
the following facts are cited in the report as giving some indication 
of the extreme gravity of the unemployment problem. 

Hundreds of thousands of wage earners have lost their jobs in the 
old-established Chingteh porcelain and the Nanking satin industries. 
In Chingteh approximately 50 percent of more than 200 porcelain 
factories are closed. 


The number of kilns has decreased from over 4,000 to 1,000 and the amount 
of business has dwindled from 15 to about 2 million dollars. Workers used to 
number over 200,000 but last year only 40,000 were employed in this industry 
which means that 160,000 were idle. Similar conditions prevailed in the Nanking 
satin industry, in which a few years ago over 200,000 persons were engaged. The 
competition or rather the substitution of imported textiles has brought this 
ages-old industry to a deplorable pass. At the end of last year about 80 percent 
of the satin factories in Nanking were closed, and the number of persons who had 
lost their occupation numbered about 150,000. 


The silk, cotton, and match industries are classed among the 
“new” enterprises of China and are operated on a large scale by 
modern methods. In 1931 the total export of raw silk was 81,110 
bales whereas in 1933 it was only 67,638 bales. It is estimated that 
the number for the 12 months of 1934 will be lower than that of the 
previous year. In the first 8 months of 1934 the silk exports from 
Kuangtung, an outstanding silk-producing Province, were only 40 
percent of those of 1931. 


Silk prices in Shanghai dropped alarmingly, the average for the first 10 montlis 
being no more than 34 percent of the 1924 level, with a tendency still downward. 
A few years ago the silk filatures in Shanghai numbered over 200, employing over 
200,000 workers. Just before the Shanghai hostilities in January 1932 there were 
still 120 of these factories operating, which number was reduced to 65 during tie 
first half year of 1933. During the early part of 1934, when new silk came into the 
market against keen Japanese competition, only 33 filatures were able to continue 
operations with 13,000 laborers—and some of these factories are expected to close. 
More than 60,000 persons formerly engaged in the silk mills are seeking emplvy- 





* Average exchange rate of Chinese yuan dollar in 1933=28.6 cents in United States currency; i0 
1934, 34.1 cents. 
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ment. In Huchow, which has long been famous for its silk piecegoods, less than 
90 weaving mills are working, while there were over 60 operating last year. Con- 
ditions are still worse in Kuangtung, where 270,000 women engaged in the silk 
industry have lost their positions because of the depression following the fall of 
silk prices, which have dropped to about 10 percent of those quoted a few years 
ago. 
In the cotton industry Japan’s competition is declared “disastrous ”’ 
because of the lower production costs and more extensive markets. 
The cost of spinning in China has increased as a result of the higher 
tariff on cotton and textile machinery, while the reduction in duties 
on imported yarn and cotton goods has heightened foreign compe- 
tition. Labor controversies were most frequent in the cotton industry 
and temporary shut-downs in cotton mills threw thousands out of 
employment. 

Conditions in the Chinese match industry in 1934 are reported as 
deplorable. ‘Last spring 10,000 operatives were thrown out of employ- 
ment by the closing of all Tsingtao matchworks and over 2,000 more 
by the shutting down of the splint factories. At the request of the 
workers three of these factories resumed operations. Shut-downs 
or retrenchments were reported for match factories in several other 
localities. 

The coal-mining industry was also unfortunate in the year under 
review. As a consequence of high cost of freight the Shansi coal 
market was stagnant and immense stores of coal were piled up at the 
pithead. Three of the five mines of the Pao Chin Coal Co. suspended 
work, over 800 workers were dismissed by the Pekin Syndicate, 
Chiaocho, and retrenchments were also made by the Kailan Mining 
Administration. 

Labor displacement.—The seriousness of the problem of labor 
displacement by new enterprises was not wholly realized until last year. 
The following examples of such displacement are cited: 

When the tael was abolished and the yuan became the official 
standard national currency, orders were promulgated for silver- 
smelting shops and public assaying offices to discontinue business. 
The workers previously occupied in such shops and offices “have 
been out of work ever since and recently presented a petition for 
relief.” 

As the outcome of an order of the Ministry of Finance that steamers 
be substituted for sailing boats for the transportation of salt from the 
Huai region, approximately 700 junks have been tied up and thou- 
sands are jobless. 

The wharf laborers have been displaced by the inauguration of a 
railway ferry between Nanking and Pukow and the rickshamen by 
the use of omnibuses in Nanking. 

The number of Chinese laborers returning to their own country from 
overseas is on the increase chiefly because of the severe depressiop 
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abroad. “This again means keener competition in the labor market at 
home.” 

Trend toward lower wages.—Wage statistics were not available for 
the whole of the year 1934, at the time the report under review was 
prepared, but the information already gathered “indicates a down- 
ward trend in wages.” 

The Shanghai Silk Goods Association, in an attempt to aid manu- 
facturers, established a new minimum-wage scale in March 1934, 
which was only 85 percent of the previous amount. Many important 
silk-weaving mills had labor troubles as a result of this wage reduction. 
The workers were unsuccessful in resisting wage cuts in such cases as 
the Nanking satin industry dispute, the strike in the four larger 
Wusih cotton mills, and the Hua Ssin in Tangshan. 

In some instances the workers themselves have suggested a wave 
reduction. In sympathy with the owners’ business misfortunes, the 
Shen Hsin cotton-mill operatives agreed to accept a decrease in 
wages. The employers of the Chen Ya silk-weaving mill, however, 
were not willing to continue to operate even though their employees 
were ready to work for less pay. 
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The same downward tendency in wages was also observed in other industries, 
such as the Jung Chang Match Co., Tientsin, which was able to reopen only 
after wages had been cut; and the Chi Hsin Pottery Factory, Tangshan, whose 
workers maintained a long dispute on account of a cut in wages. All the oi! 
mills in Wusih and 53 umbrella factories in Shanghai have reduced the wages 
paid to workers. A long list of similar cases could be compiled to show that a 
downward trend of wages has been common among all industries, especially in 
textile enterprises. 


In the mining industries similar conditions prevailed. Even the Kailan Co 
cut wages by 25 to 30 percent and the Cheng Feng coal mines, Hopei, could not 
pay their workers for 8 months, and the Shui Tung mines for 6 months. Back 
pay was settled later at from 20 to 40 percent discount. 

Working hours.—There were comparatively few changes in 1934 
in the number of hours worked, as the low ebb of business did not 
require an increase, while to reduce the working period would only 
add to production costs if wages were not correspondingly reduced. 
For this reason the great majority of the factories resorted to wage 
cuts or partial or complete suspension of operations as a means of 
retrenchment. On the other hand, some establishments extended 
the hours of labor in order to make up for time lost in shut-downs or 
to cut labor costs. 

An important event for labor during the year under review was an 
order by the chairman of the Military Affairs Commission to thie 
Provincial Chairman and the Tangpus of Honan, Hupeh, Anhui, 
Kiangsi, and Fukien that ‘‘the working hours for adults shall be 
8 per day, but if local conditions or the nature of the work make it 
necessary, a 10-hour day may be adopted, as provided in article § 
of the amended factory law. In the circumstances prevailing 10 
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these five Provinces, this provision would be employed with a view 
to promoting greater production, and therefore, with the exception 
of child labor, the standard working day will be 10 hours.” 

Labor disputes—An analysis of the statistics on strikes, lockouts, 
and other industrial disputes in Shanghai for the first 9 months of 
1934 shows that the causes of the 194 disputes were many, but a high 
percentage of these controversies was due to difficulties with reference 
to dismissals or reductions. Only one dispute was concerned with a 
demand for a wage increase. A comparison of the results of these 
controversies in 1934 with those of a few years ago shows that the 
workers’ chances of success were considerably less last year. Infor- 
mation on labor controversies in other localities in China is not com- 
plete. It can be stated, however, the author holds, that conditions 
in other parts of the country were quite similar to those reported for 
Shanghai. 

Labor unions.—Although labor-union statistics for 1934 for various 
localities were not available for inclusion in the report, ‘‘there was 
little change in labor organization last year so far as can be seen 
from general conditions.”’ It is recalled that in 1932 the Govern- 
ment was petitioned to approve the organization of an Association 
of Labor Unions. Except for the formation of some special trade 
unions nothing was accomplished. However, “‘the endeavor to form 
the General Labor Union was not entirely without fruit, for although 
such an organization has not been legalized, its existence cannot be 
denied.” 

In September 1934 general principles relating to the organization 
of “hsien’’ and municipal-general labor unions were drafted by the 
Central Committee for the Supervision of Mass Movements, and the 
workers so notified by an order of the Ministry of Labor issued through 
local officials. While such action did not formally legalize the organi- 
zation of a General Labor Union, it was, according to the report, a 
real step toward that objective. 

New employment opportunities —Among the more hopeful aspects 
of the economic situation in China in the past calendar year are cited 
the demand for great numbers of workers in construction enterprises 
throughout the country and the absorption of a large amount of labor 
in the Northeastern Provinces. In 1934 great strides were made in 
railway construction and even greater progress is reported in the 
building of motor highways, while work in connection with conserva- 
tion and water transportation was expanded. 

Labor laws and regulations.— Various laws and regulations favorable 
to the workers have been promulgated for the purpose of encouraging 
experiments in labor education, and the Ministries of Industry and 
Finance have selected certain industrial centers for the establishment 
of experimental areas for such education. Regulations for the organi- 
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zation of these areas have been presented to these two Ministries for 
approval. 

According to an announcement on June 1, 1934, of the Labor 
Division of the Ministry of Industry, draft regulations concerning 
the promotion of labor education provide that a tablet and certificate 
or a certificate alone will be awarded to factories, and commercia| 
firms, private or public, which undertake the education of wo1kers 
on prescribed scales with good results. The type of certificate 
depends upon the number of workers educated and the amount 
expended in this connection. 

Reference was made above to the drafting of principles concerning 
labor organizations, and on February 16, 1934, the Cooperative Law, 
partially concerned with labor, was promulgated. Regulations on 
the safety and health of factory workers have been submitted for the 
approval of the Ministry of Industry and provisional regulations 
drafted for the fixing of minimum wages. 


Many of the agreements passed by the International Labor Conferences at 
Geneva were recommended to the Executive Yuan for approval. The Ministry 
of Industry advised in favor of signing five such international agreements, cvon- 
cerning the employment of women before and after childbirth, employment of 
women on nightwork, weekly holidays, the right of agricultural laborers to cal! 
meetings, and equal treatment between native and foreign workers in receiving 
damages for injury. The last two agreements have been signed, and that con- 
cerning weekly holidays was signed with reservations. 





Industrial Employment in Japan, 1934 


T THE close of 1934, the total number of workers employed in 
mines, factories, and transportation, including casual and other 
industrial workers, in Japan, was 5,764,277—an increase of 637,558, 
or 11 percent over the number reported for the preceding year. iis 
increase resulted principally from activity in the heavy industries 
and the engineering and construction projects undertaken for tlic 
relief of the unemployed and the impoverished farmers. Among tlic 
additional persons engaged in industry in 1934 were approximately 
314,000 casual workers, about 305,000 factory workers, and 20,000 
miners. In transportation and communication, however, there were 
about 2,000 fewer workers at the end of 1934 than at the close of 1933. 
The number of workers in the various kinds of industrial employ- 
ment, by sex, at the end of 1934 is given in the following table: ' 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 30, 1925, p. 247. 
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Distribution of Industrial Workers in Japan, 1934, by Kind of Employment and 
by Sex 








Kind of employment 





Transport and communication. ---. ewalnien ood reasucoes 
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Total workers Males Females 

5, 764, 277 4, 066, 322 1, 697, 955 

2, 539, 384 1, 438, 983 1, 100, 401 

145, 798 120, 472 25, 326 

12, 587 10, 187 2, 400 

2, 380, 999 1, 308, 324 1, 072, 675 

247, 186 220, 084 27, 102 

555, 124 488, 544 66, 580 

2, 422, 583 1, 918, 711 503, 872 
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Problems of Apprenticeship in the Newer Industries 
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HE urgent need for data on occupations in the newer fields o{ 

work and on skilled occupations which employ large numbers o/ 
persons but are not well known, was stressed by William F. Patterson, 
executive secretary of the Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing, in an address at the Atlantic City Convention of the Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association in the latter part of February 1935, 
of which the following is a summary. 

The extension of apprenticeship to a wider range of occupations 
would result in a better distribution of skilled workers. ‘The short- 
age of thoroughly trained artisans, which became evident in many 
occupations even in the depth of the depression, brings the importance 
of this problem into a conspicuous position.”’ Occupational data 
should be much more widely disseminated to meet the requirements of 
a comprehensive national apprentice program, he also declared. | 
young persons in the schools of the United States could be furnished 
with such data, they would be able to choose their vocations more 
wisely and to select the kind of apprenticeship suitable to their special 
needs, aptitudes, and interest. 

While predictions as to what may happen in particular occupational 
fields are difficult to make, young persons can be supplied with infor- 
mation as to what has already taken place in these fields. 

The conclusions of trade associations, labor organizations, educa- 
tors, and others regarding skilled workers in the United States seem 
to call for prompt attention to the matter of training skilled mechan- 
ics. Additional statistical verification of such allegations as “ \\e 
are facing an impending shortage of skilled workers” and ‘Tlie 
average age of skilled workers in the United States is over 45 years,” 
is suggested. 

Fears have been expressed by some that the Federal-State program of appren- 
tice training will result in an overcrowding of many skilled crafts. The Execu- 
tive order issued by President Roosevelt and a subsequent administrative order 
issued by Secretary of Labor Perkins, as well as other rules and regulations formu- 
lated by the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training and the State committees 
on apprentice training, have established safeguards which will more effectiv«!y 

1 Occupations—The Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York, May 1935, pp. 711-712. 
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than ever before control the number entering any given occupation. Local 
trade advisory committees, composed of an equal number of employers and em- 
ployees, will determine quotas of apprentices to be admitted to their occupation 
and will pass on each contract submitted for approval. These local trade ad- 
visory committees need the benefit of statistical data which will enable them to 
make wise decisions. 


The greatest cooperation and assistance as regards the integration 
of statistical occupational data, has already been assured from such 
agencies as the Research and Standards Division of the United States 
Employment Service, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Division of Vocational Education of the Office of Education, the 
Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and the National Occupational Conference. 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice Training hopes that it will 
‘be possible to integrate occupational research by all groups in such a 
way that the findings will be made available to the thousands of in- 
dividuals occupying prominent positions in every State in the country 
who are serving in the promotion and control of apprentice training.”’ 














THE NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 





Negro Workers in Allegheny County Industries, 1934 


VER 6 percent of the workers covered in the March 1934 sam- 
ple survey of Allegheny County, including Pittsburgh, were 
Negroes. The primary purpose of this investigation was to find out. 
for the Pittsburgh Urban League and the Pennsylvania State-Federa| 
Employment Service, the firms having Negro employees and willing 
to hire more in the future. The field work was done by 20 white- 
collar workers employed through the Civil Works Administration «ni 
was directed by Mr. R. Maurice Moss, the executive secretary of the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh and Dr. Francis D. Tyson, professor of 
economics at the University of Pittsburgh. These field workers 
included 2 supervisors, 14 interviewers, 3 stenographers, and a time- 
keeper; of these 17 were colored and 3 were white. 

During the field investigation which lasted about 5 weeks, more 
than 700 firms were visited and employment statistics were secured 
for more than 153,408 workers, among whom were 10,477 Negroes. 

The following findings of this survey are taken from an unpublished 
report by Howard David Gould,’ in which considerable space is given 
to census figures. Among the tables presented is the following whicl: 
shows the proportion of Negroes in the total population of Allegheny 
County, by years, from 1880 to 1930, inclusive, and indicates the 
growth of the Negro population in that county. 


Table 1.—Total Population and Negro Population of Allegheny County, 
1880 to 1930! 





| Population 





Year Negroes 
Total arapata 


Percent of 
Number total 














eS 355, 869 7, 876 2.2 
_ Saar 551, 959 13, 501 2.4 
SS 775, 058 27, 753 3.5 
ae wo sadid 1, 018, 34, 217 3.3 
ee ae 1, 185, 808 53, 517 4.5 | 
6.0 











| Pee ttbenibenedace sty 1, 374, 410 83, 326 





' United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Tenth Census, Statistics of the po) ul: 
tion at the Tenth Census, June 1, 1880, Washington, 1883, p. 406; Thirteenth Census, 1910, vol. III, Populs 
tion by States, Washington, 1913, p. 572; Fourteenth Census, 1920, vol. III, Population, composition nd 
characteristics of the population, by States, Washington, 1922, p. 859; Fifteenth Census, Population, 
vol. III, part 2, Reports by States, showing the composition and characteristics of the population {or 
counties, cities, and townships or other minor civil divisions, Washington, 1932, p. 716. 


Industrial Distribution 
Tue shift of Negro workers from agriculture to industry is brought 
out in table 2? from which it will be noted that in 1910 slightly 
1 Gould, Howard David. An analysis of the occupational opportunities for Negroes in Allegheny 
_ County. (Unpublished thesis submitted to University of Pittsburgh.) 


? This table is not identical with the one presented in the thesis under review, the percentages for 1910 
being based on figures from a later census report than those in the original table. 
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over 55 percent of the Negro gainful workers were in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, and in 1930 only 36.7 percent. The percentage 
engaged in mining showed practically no change, but in 1930 the pro- 
portion in the manufacturing and mechanical industries was 18.6 
percent as against 12.6 percent in 1910, while the percentage in pro- 
fessional service almost doubled in the two decades. Although the 
proportion of Negroes in clerical occupations was small both in 1910 
and 1930, the actual number in this group showed an increase of 
approximately 113 percent in 1930 as compared with the number in 
1910. In the opinion of the author of the report, the shift of Negro 
workers from agriculture to industry emphasizes the particular im- 
portance of an examination of the status and future prospects of such 
workers in industry. 


Table 2.—Number and Percent of Gainful Negro Workers in Various Industry 
Groups in the United States, 1910 and 1930! 











All industries 
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Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
Transportation and communication 
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Public service (not elsewhere specified) 
Professional service 
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| United States Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census, 1930. Population 
vol. V. General report on occupations, Washington, 1933, pp. 74 and 75. 


The total number of employees of 702 Allegheny firms submitting 


complete reports is given below: 
Total Negro 
All employees 153, 422 10, 477 








Male employees 133, 826 9, 993 
Female employees 19, 596 484 


According to an estimate of the total working population of Alle- 
gheny County,* the survey covered approximately 28 percent of the 
population and 26 percent of the Negro population. 

Of the 10,477 Negro workers, 5,903 or more than 50 percent are 
reported as employed by 13 of the firms covered in the survey. The 
total personnel of these 13 firms numbered 65,667. 

Table 3 gives the industrial distribution of the Negroes employed 
by the firms covered in the survey, 7,959 or more than 75 percent of 
whom were engaged in manufacturing and mining. These workers 
constituted over 18 percent of the total employees of the mining 





* Derived from 1930 census figures. Employment statistics not available for county. 
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companies and over 6 percent of the employees of the firms in thie 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. 


Table 3.—Total Number of Employees and Negro Employees, by Industry and 
Sex, in Firms Covered by Survey 



































All employees Negroes 
Industry , 

Total Males | Females; Total Males | Females 
pe ee Ce ee 153,422 | 133,826 | 19,596 | 10,477 9, 993 484 
SE fe Re ND +> SP Re ae 10,712 | 10, 703 9} 1,949] 1,949| 9 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries___... 93,606 | 86,842 6, 764 6, 010 5, 889 12] 
EE Rbkikescicnnncdiacamnanes< eee 17,914 15, 277 2, 637 773 772 | 
5 tt BENGE Ee rr Sey aoe res 20,584 | 13, 247 7, 337 747 654 93 
oo ntcing amie hbabinabiedine 2, 162 1, 327 835 225 104 12) 
niet hci ctor bengasliict ad ianalened 770 770 0 40 40 () 
pS SL ee ae ee 3, 957 2, 124 1, 833 664 516 148 
EO EE ESE TEE RS 3,717 3, 536 181 69 69 0 











A more detailed table presented in the report under review dis- 
closes that the firms making iron and steel and their products em- 
ployed, at the time of the survey, 4,831 or 80 percent of the Negroes 
reported in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. In the 
iron and steel establishments 8 percent of all the workers were 
Negroes, while in the great majority of the other manufacturing 
industries they did not exceed 3 percent of the total force. Printing, 
brewing, and the food industries were found to have practically no 
Negro workers. 


Brewing and printing are highly unionized and the employers have reported 
that the unions exclude Negroes. Food industries either report union exclusion, 
or the employer feels that the customers would not relish the idea of Negroes 
handling the food. This last argument is decidedly inconsistent in view of the 
presence of Negro cooks and waiters who have handled food for several generations. 

Other interesting facts can be obtained by examining the reports of firms that 
do employ Negroes. Some firms, for example, refineries and asphalt plants, 
obviously employ Negroes because the jobs are hot, dirty, or odoriferous 
and other workers do not ordinarily seek them. Onthe other hand, some 
firms * * * employ Negroes in highly skilled capacities solely because they are 
satisfied with the efficiency and reliability of the Negro worker. 


Wages 


SATISFACTORY data on wages and occupations were difficult to 
obtain. Many of the establishments reporting on the occupations of 
Negroes could not give the number of such workers in these occupa- 
tions. Some of the firms lacked information as to the number of 
Negroes receiving a specific wage and other companies refused to 
supply data on this subject. Actual wages were obtained from only 
a part of the employees included in the investigation and in many 
instances only the rate per hour was reported. In the majority of 
cases in which the rate was given the hours worked were also reported 
and the wage could be computed. When the number of working 
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hours was not reported, a 40-hour week was assumed. Many indus- 
tries reported only the N. R. A. minimum wages and cited wage in- 
centive plans. The computed wages for these workers could not, of 
course, be regarded as indicative of their actual earnings. 

Table 4 has been compiled from a much more detailed tabulation. 
The following occupations include only those in which 10 or more 


Negroes were reported employed in a given industry group and for 
which wages were also recorded: 


Table 4.—-Average Weekly Wages of Male Negroes in Specified Occupations in 
Allegheny County, Spring of 1934 








Num-| Aver- 


age , 
and | weekly Industry and occupation 


wages 








Mining: Transportation: 
Hauling: 
Garbage drivers 
Laborers 


Machine drillers...........___. Rubbish collection drivers 


SE i Railroad and bus lines: 
Iron and steel and their ‘products: Jani 


=e 
Basic steel: Laborers - - 
Coke battery men Mail handlers.___ 
Iron and steel foundries: I 
Cli Trade: 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories: 
Pegeewss............ 
Coal: 
Truck drivers. __. 
Truck helpers. -_. 
sliverisére oe aes. : Department stores: 
Sa ) 
ted Steel picklers’ helpers Porters... .---- 
Food and kindred products: Food and drug stores: 
Bakeries Laborers 
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Clerical occupations: 
Clerks and messengers 
anitors 
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Of the 10,477 Negro wage earners included in the survey, 8,547 
were engaged in production, 248 were truck drivers, truck drivers’ 
helpers, shippers, or clerks, and 1,551 were in domestic or persona] 
service (leaving 131 not accounted for). 

The coal miners worked under a code providing a minimum of $25 
per week for full time, and the code for the iron and steel workers 
provided an hourly minimum of 47% cents or $19 per week. Averace 
wages received by 2,472 other employees in establishments included 
in the survey are given below. The average weekly wage, according 
to these figures, is $18. 
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Outlook for Negro Labor 


Tue fact that so many Negroes were found employed in the Alle- 
gheny County industries while other workers were walking the streets 
is, in the judgment of the writer of the report, stronger evidence thin 
the opinions of employers that these colored wage earners are proving 
efficient and reliable and are capable of giving satisfactory service in 
a variety of occupations. The author also holds that— 


The Negro migrant who has become an industrial worker is in a more secure 
position and has a brighter future than his fellows who remained in agriculture or 
who entered domestic service. The industrial worker has already been given 
some degree of protection for his standard of living by the N. R. A. codes of fair 
wages and hours, and with the increased demand for unemployment insurance, 
faces the possibility of increased security. 

The agricultural workers in the South now face limitations of their oppor'- 
nities through crop restriction under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and they, 
together with most domestic: workers, are still unprotected by the codes aiid 
must continue to work long hours for low wages. 
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Sickness Among Male Industrial Employees 


HE frequency of sickness causing disability of more than 1 week 

among the members of a group of mutual-benefit associations is 
the subject of a continuing study, which was started in 1921, by the 
United States Public Health Service. The most recent report,' 
covering the year 1934, shows that the sickness frequency rate among 
153,167 male industrial workers was 7 percent below the rate for 1933, 
though a few delayed reports may increase slightly the final figures for 
the year. The favorable showing in 1934 is considered remarkable 
in view of the fact that 1933 had the lowest sickness rate of any year 
during the period in which the records for this sample of the industrial 
population have been collected. In comparison with 1929 the inci- 
dence of cases of sickness and nonindustrial accidents causing disa- 
bility of 8 days and longer had decreased nearly 30 percent. The 
same group of companies are covered in 1934 as in 1933. The rates 
for the fourth quarter of the years 1929 to 1933 include 19 of these 
companies, employing an average of 120,118 men during these 
months, or 78 percent of the total number covered in the 5-year aver- 
age. 

The data for these reports are supplied by industrial sick-benefit 
organizations maintained by the company or by its employees, or 
cooperatively by both. The reporting companies employ men in all 
sections of the country, but most of them are located in the North 
Central, North Atlantic, and New England States. The report covers 
the sickness frequency of males only, but a later report comparing 
the sickness incidence rates in 1934 with those of earlier years will 
include the sickness rates of female industrial employees. 

The following table shows the frequency of disability lasting 8 
calendar days or longer among male industrial employees in the fourth 
quarter and the full year of 1934, compared with the same periods in 
1933 and the average for the fourth quarter of the 5 years, 1929-33: 


' United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Apr. 26, 1935 (pp. 557-559): Sickness 
among male industrial employees during the final quarter of 1934 and the entire year, by Dean K. Brundage. - 
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Frequency of Disabilities Lasting 8 Calendar Days or Longer, Fourth Quarter 
and Full Year 1934 Compared With 1933 and Fourth Quarter Average 
1929-33 




































Annual number of disabilities per 1.000 
men in— 
Cause of disability Fourth quarter of— 
5 years, , ian 
1934 1933 1929-33 1934 | 1933 
Sickness and nonindustrial injuries ?_.................-.-- 77.1 79.4 90. 2 76.8 | R? 
Nonindustrial aes. 4 ee 12.5 13. 6 13.4 12.0 | 11.1 
Sickness *. a 64. 6 65.8 76.87 64.8 71.4 
7 diseases _- 27.0 27.5 32.4 24.1 | IR f 
ronchitis, acute and chronic. ~ abée adbeetekss« 3.7 3.3 4.1 3.1 2.8 
Diseases of the press and tonsils... ___. $3 3.6 4.0 4.7 4.2 | 3.9 
Influenza, erippe.. er Saree oe SeeECT Sy Par” 12.4 15.9 0.1} 152 
Pneumonia, (Sl a lglg Dairy 2.9 1.9 2.4 1.9 | 1.7 
Tuberculosis of res viratory system - sa 8 .7 .8 ae | 9 
Other respiratory diseases...-../-............._-.---- 4.0 5.2 4.5 4.1 | { 
Nonrespiratory diseases_- 37.6 38.3 44.4 40.7 42. 
Diseases of the stomach, except ¢ cancer. 2.9 3.0 3.6 3.1 3 3 
Diarrhea and enteritis - - ied 1.2 1.0 1,2 1.2 1.0 
Appendicitis............._- ‘es, Ga 3.9 3.6 3.6 4.0 4 
Hernia_- ohn 1.4 1.0 1.5 1.4 | 
Other digestive diseases _- 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.8 
tism, acute and chronic neuralgia, neuritis, 
sciatica, etc... .......-- ay 7.2 8.4 10.3 8.3 | 9 
Neuresthenia._____.. — 6 8 11 8 
Other diseases of the nervous system _- 1.4 1.3 1.1 1.3 15 
Diseases of the heart and arteries and d nephritis 2.8 3.0 3.5 3.1 sf 
Other genito-urinary diseases___-_- 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 | 3 
Diseases of the skin..._.__ .- 2.3 2.7 3.1 2.5 | 7 
Lo gee and endemic diseases exept i influenza_- 1.8 1.8 1.7 2.5 | 
and unknown causes. - ; 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.7 | 
Ne munaiodes eu ; 5.7 5.0 6.7 5.7 9 
Average number of males covered in the record_......---_-- 153, 167 | 143,766 | 152,173 | 161,006 | 142, 2: 
Number of companies included-__..................._..--- 33 33 37 334 

















1 In 1933 and 1934 the same companies are included. The rates for the fourth quarter of the years et 
1933 include 19 of these companies, which employed an average of 120,118 men during these months. 
percent of the 5-year average. 

? Exclusive of disability from venereal diseases. 

3 For 1 of these companies the record covers only the first 9 months of the year, but the rates represent 
annual sickness frequency based on the 9 months’ experience. 





The frequency of respiratory diseases reported for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1934 was practically the same as in the last quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. There was a slightly higher frequency rate for influenza, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, and bronchitis in 1934 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1933, which was offset by the lower rate for dis- 
eases of the pharynx and tonsils and for the group “‘other respiratory 
diseases.”” With the exception of tuberculosis, which showed the 
same frequency in the last quarter of 1934 as the average incidence 
for the same period in the 5 preceding years, the rates for the other 
respiratory diseases were all less than the corresponding rates for tle 
same period of the years 1929 to 1933. For the entire year the 
respiratory disease rate was lower than in 1933. The frequency rate 
of cases of influenza was almost one-third below the preceding year 
and there was a decrease, also, in the frequency of tuberculosis. 
However, the pneumonia rate was higher than in 1933 and there was 
an increase in the frequency of disabilities due to bronchitis and 
diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, 
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or the group of nonrespiratory diseases as a whole the rate for the 
fourth quarter of 1934 was about the same as for the same period in 
1933, although for the entire year there was an increase of 18 percent 
Disability due to hernia showed a rather large percentage increase 
during the fourth quarter but only a small increase for the year as a 
whole. 

Decreases were shown in a number of the disease groups. The 
rate for the rheumatic-disease group in the fourth quarter of 1934 was 
from 17 to 35 percent lower for the diseases in the three subgroups 
under that heading, i. e. acute and chronic rheumatism, diseases of the 
organs of locomotion, and neuralgia, neuritis, and sciatica, than the 
rate for the 5-year average. The incidence rate of neurasthenia was 
the same as in 1933 but the frequency of other diseases of the nervous 
system was somewhat lower in 1934. The frequency of the degener- 
ative diseases included as ‘‘diseases of the heart and arteries and 
nephritis’”’ was 14 percent below the 1933 rate but other genito- 
urinary diseases showed no change in incidence. 

The report states that ‘‘the absence of serious epidemics of res- 
piratory diseases during the last few years has made possible the 
establishment of new ‘lows’ in the frequency of morbidity as well as 
in the rate of mortality in the United States.” 


Industrial Hygiene Problems in a Typical Industrial 
Area 


S A preliminary step toward the inauguration of a program of 
industrial hygiene determined upon by the health officials in an 
industrial community, a survey' was made of the hygienic conditions 
prevailing in the industries of the locality by the United States Public 
Health Service with the assistance of engineers provided through the 
agency of the Civil Works Act. It was realized by the officials plan- 
ning the survey that a primary need of an adequate program was to 
obtain a comprehensive conception of the extent of the problem, 
showing the number of persons employed in the various occupations, 
the materials, processes, and conditions ass6ciated with these occupa- 
tions, and the welfare provisions, all of which yield a general picture 
of the working conditions. The study covered 615 industrial plants. 
[t was so planned as to be preliminary in character and indicates, 
therefore, not the extent of health hazards in the industries studied 
but only the potentialities of the situation. 
There were 10 main industries covered in the survey, namely, metal 
products, printing and allied industries, chemicals, clay, glass, and 


' United States Public Health Service. Public Health Bul. No. 216: The potential problems of industrial 
hygiene in a typical industrial area in the United States, by J. J. Bloomfield and others. Washington, 1934, 
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stone, leather, dyeing and cleaning, electroplating, storage battery, 
rubber goods, and fur preparation. There were 28,686 workers— 
more than three-fourths of them males—included in the study, repre- 
senting roughly about one-third of all the persons working in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries of the locality. Nearly 
one-half of the persons employed were in the metal-products industry 
and about 28 percent in the leather-products industry, consisting 
mostly of shoe factories. The percentage distribution of the plants, 
according to the number of workers, showed that 48.7 percent of the 
plants had fewer than 10 employees and only 10.2 percent employed 
100 persons or over. This is practically the same distribution of size 
of plants as was shown for industrial establishments in the entire 
country by the census data for 1929. 

The study covered for each workroom the type of work performed, 
the presence or lack of certain sanitary facilities, the presence of poten- 
tial exposure to accidents, fumes and gases, other poisons, and dusty 
processes, and finally a job analysis for each occupation, while for the 
plant as a whole information was secured concerning the nature of 
the products manufactured, number and types of buildings, safety 
work and medical provisions, and whether or not disability statistics 
were kept at the plant. 

In general the larger plants, that is, those with 100 or more em- 
ployees, had the largest percentage of employees provided with the 
listed industrial facilities. Thus, only 5 percent of the plants and 
about 20 percent of the workers had the services of a part- or full-time 
safety director, these services being found mainly in the Jarge plants, 
while medical and nursing care was on about the same status as the 
safety work. Seventeen percent of the workers had a part-time 
medical supervisor and only 15.3 percent had the services of a [ull- 
time physician. Full-time nursing services were provided for 34.1 
percent of the employees but there was practically no part-time 
service in the other plants. Sickness records were kept for about 40 
percent of the workers, most of these records existing in establishments 
having sick-benefit associations. The maintenance of accident 
records, however, was quite general, as this was compulsory under the 
provisions of the State compensation act. The so-called ‘small 
plant”’ was in general found to be lacking in those welfare provisions 
which are important in any constructive program for industrial 
hygiene. The study of sanitary provisions showed that 19.5 percent 
of the workers were using a common towel and 13.0 percent were 
exposed to the hazard of a common drinking cup. 

The data on potential accident hazards revealed that unguarded 
moving machinery was the most common hazard, 41 percent of the 
workers being exposed to this type of risk. Floor hazards ranked 
next, with 13.2 percent exposures, while 7.5 percent of the workers 
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were exposed to the risk of eye injuries from flying particles. A 
striking correlation between the percentage distribution of the 
potential accident hazards disclosed by the study and the percentages 
for compensated cases for the same types of causes in New York State 
for 1931, was shown by a comparison of these figures. 


Extent of Exposure to Occupational Disease 


A RECORD \vas made of materials and conditions in the different 
plants which might be causative factors in the production of occupa- 
tional diseases. About 50 varieties of materials and conditions were 
found in the 615 plants, of which 39 were of a potentially hazardous 
nature. It is pointed out in the report that the workers were not 
necessarily. exposed to toxic amounts of these materials as no quanti- 
tative studies were made of the workroom environments. The 
chemical industry handled the largest amount of potentially harmful 
materials, there being about 33 different substances in use in the 99 
chemical plants investigated. The greatest percentage of exposures 
in these establishments was to lead, aniline, turpentine, manganese, 
benzine, and arsenical compounds, paint mixing being the occupation 
showing the largest number of exposures in these plants. Among 
metal-products workers the highest percentage of possible exposure 
was to carbon monoxide, followed by emery and quartz dust. Other 
important hazards were lead compounds, certain solvents, cyanides, 
and exposure to extreme temperature variations, the occupations 
having the greatest possibility of such exposure being foundry workers, 
machinists, and electrical workers. 

The greatest exposure to the various types of dusts was found in the 
clay, glass, and stone industry. Glass workers, granite cutters, 
marble cutters, and concrete workers showed the highest percentages 
of exposure to quartz-containing dusts, while brick and clay workers 
were exposed to silicate dusts, and roofers were especially exposed to 
asbestos dust. 

In the leather-products industry especially high exposures were 
found to benzol, carbon monoxide, benzine, and emery and quartz 
dust. The principal solvents to which workers were exposed in the 
dry-cleaning industry were chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, ammonia, 
benzine, benzol, and methanol. Among storage-battery workers all 
were exposed to lead compounds as well as to carbon monoxide and 
turpentine; rubber workers were exposed to lead compounds and 
benzol; and fur-preparation workers to tale dust, quartz dust, and 
ammonia. 

The extent of the exposure in the plants covered in the study is 
shown in the following table which gives the number and percentage 
of exposures (not workers, as a worker was exposed at times to more 
than one material) to the more important hazards. 
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Number and Percentage of Exposures to Important Materials Used in Plants 
Covered in Survey 
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In summing up the study, it is stated that the survey indicates 
that a large part of the industrial population covered by the study was 
handling materials under conditions which might lead to possible 
injury and ill health. Also, it is said, it is the feeling of public-healt|, 
workers that the improvement of the general health status of the 
industrial worker is as much of a public-health problem as the con- 
trol of communicable diseases, or any other phase of preventive 
medicine. The control of occupational diseases, it is considered, falls 
largely within the province of two types of workers—the physician 
and the engineer. The diagnosis of the diseases and the recognition 
of the hazards lie within the province of the physician, while the 
engineer’s work consists of studying the local plant conditions which 
have been shown to be hazardous and of devising methods for the 
control of the hazards. The minimum personnel requirements, 
therefore, for a constructive program of industrial hygiene are con- 
sidered to be a physician trained in public health procedure and in 
industrial hygiene, and an engineer who is familiar with industria! 
processes and should be familiar from both a theoretical and practical! 
standpoint with microscopy, gas chemistry, mechanics and physiology 
of ventilation, industrial sanitation, illumination, industrial hygiene 
survey methods, and occupational disease literature. In addit:on, 
a completely equipped laboratory is essential. With such a founda- 
tion, additional personnel could be added as needed and a compre- 
hensive program of care and prevention could be maintained in any 
industrial center. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in May 1935 


HERE was a marked decline in the number of strikes and lock- 

outs occurring between April and May. This presumably reflects 
the general suspense and uncertainty on the part of both labor and 
employers as they waited for the Supreme Court decision on the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Usually there is a conspicuous 
seasonal increase in labor disturbances during these months. This 
was true during the war and post-war period, the twenties, and during 
the depression. In 1933 the number of strikes and lockouts increased 
75 percent from April to May; during 1934 there was a steady increase 
in the number beginning during each of the sprmg months. This 
year there were 17 fewer new strikes in May than in April and about 
the same number as in March. 

Because of the relatively large number of strikes and lockouts 
which began previously and were not yet settled by the first of May, 
the total number of strikes in progress and the total number of man- 
days idle were greater during May than in April. 

Chevrolet and Fisher Body strikes—A strike was called on April 23 
by the United Automobile Workers’ Federal Union No. 18384, 
against the Chevrolet Motor Co.’s plant at Toledo, Ohio, employing 
2,100 workers. Union officials denied that they were demanding a 
closed shop, but it was generally conceded that this strike threatened 
afinalshow-down on the status of independent unions in the automobile 
industry as opposed to the employee representation plans created by 
the Automobile Labor Board. 

A general strike had been brewing at the time the President created 
the Automobile Labor Board on March 27, 1934, and during the 
ensuing months strikes were threatened. Various automobile unions 
grew more dissatisfied with the position in which they were placed 
under the Automobile Labor Board’s representation plans.’ There 

' Elections for representatives of employees in 63 automobile plants up to April 19, 1935, indicated that 
68.6 percent of the representatives were unaffiliated, 13.3 percent were representatives of employees asso- 
ciations, 8.6 percent representatives ofthe A. F. L., 3.7 percent representatives of the Associated Automobile 
Workers of America. The remaining 5.8 percent representated various other automobile groups. Organized - 
labor contended that these elections did not show the strength and support of independent unions in the 
automobile industry. In contrast to the election results in the 63 plants, a primary election held on April 9 


at the Toledo Chevrolet plant resulted in 1,327 out of 2,140 employees voting for A. F. L. representatives. 
(Automobile Labor Board summaries of labor group affiliation votes through April 9 and April 19, 1935.) 
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was growing discontent in the industry with wages and working 
conditions.” 


The strike called at Toledo closed down the General Motors’ plant 


which manufactures the transmissions for Chevrolet cars. On April 30 
the Cincinnati Automobile Workers’ Federal Union called a strike 
against the Fisher Body and Chevrolet plants in that city. At 
Cleveland and Atlanta sympathetic strikes were called, but only 
after the General Motors Corporation had closed these plants because 
of lack of transmissions. In these cities about 15,000 General Motors’ 
employees were thrown out of work. In addition, about an equal 
number of employees in other plants were laid off due -to lack of 
materials furnished by these plants. 

The rank and file of the workers and their sympathizers showed a 
militant attitude. Strikes were threatened at the Buick Co., at Flint, 
Mich., and the Hub Motor Co., at Detroit, where the Automobile 
Labor Board was soon to hold elections. A settlement at the Toledo 
plant had broad significance because of the possibility that the strike 
might become general. Company officials and the union strike com- 
mittee, assisted by Department of Labor conciliators, finally came 
to terms. When these terms of settlement were presented to the union, 
a left-wing group expressed its intention of continuing the fight. When 
the American Federation of Labor representatives threatened to 
revoke the union’s charter, the members on May 14 voted, 732 to 
385, to accept the terms presented to them by their strike committee. 
At the termination of the Toledo strike the sympathetic strikes at 
Cleveland and Atlanta were immediately called off. The Cincinnati 
strike was settled May 28, after discussions between genera] corpora- 
tion executives from Toledo and local union officials in Cincinnati. 

Aside from the forma] terms of the memorandum of negotiation, 
it was understood that the Automobile Labor Board would not hold 
a final election in the Toledo plant and that future controversies 
between the union and the company would be handled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and not by the Automobile Labor Board. The specific 
terms of settlement are quoted below. They provided, among otlier 
things, for a wage increase of at least 4 cents an hour, for time and a 
half for overtime beyond 48 hours per week, for 24 hours’ notice of 
lay-off, and for negotation of the problem of seniority. 





2 Compare report by the Research and Planning Division, National Recovery Administration (Jan 2, 
1935), entitled ‘‘The preliminary report on study of regularization of employment and improvemen' ©! 
labor conditions in the automobile industry.” 
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Memorandum of negotiations between Chevrolet Motor Ohio Co., Toledo Division, 
and employees represented by a committee in behalf of United Automobile Workers, 
Federal Labor Union No. 18384. 


ARTICLE 1 


Section 1. The company agrees to meet with the duly accredited representa- 
tives of its employees upon all questions arising between the company and its 
employees, with a view of adjusting any grievances and complaints which may 
now exist or which may arise in the future. 


ARTICLE 2 


Section 1. The right to have a shop committee representing employees is 
conceded, such committee to be composed of nine members, including the chair- 
man. The method of selection of said committee, its chairman, and spokesman 
shall be left to the employees, and the company agrees to negotiate with accredited 
spokesman or representative of employees through said committee. 

Sec. 2. Any grievance or complaint which cannot be adjusted between the 
accredited representative of employees and the shop foreman may be referred to 
a higher officer of the company. 

Sec. 3. The company agrees that there shall be no discrimination against any 
of the employees on account of services on said committee. 


ARTICLE 3 


Section 1. Any employee who has been discharged or suspended can appeal 
the case to the superintendent or to the general manager, either through the 
executive shop committee or personallly. The company shall make every effort, 
if case is presented within 24 hours of the discharge or suspension, to render final 
decision within 3 working days thereafter. 

Src. 2. Any employee reporting for work and then sent home or refused work 
shall receive no less than 1 hour’s pay, unless said employee was notified not to 
report to work. 

Sec. 3. All time worked over 48 hours per week shall be paid for at the rate 
of one and one-half times the regular rate of pay. 

Sec. 4. Work on legal holidays shall be compensated at the rate of one and 
one-half times the regular rate of pay and said holidays shall begin at 12 o’clock 
midnight and continue for the following 24 hours. The following days shall be 
considered as legal holidays: All Sundays, New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 


ARTICLE 4 


Section 1. The company is at present operating under seniority rules estab- 
lished by authority of the President of the United States. The executive shop 
committee and the company will attempt to reconcile their viewpoints in respect 
to the application of seniority rules. 

Sec. 2. The company will furnish any individual employee a record of his 
seniority upon request. 


ARTICLE 5 


Section 1. The minimum wage shall be 54 cents per hour. No employee 
shall receive less than a 4 cents per hour increase. 

Sec. 2. An hourly rate production employee who due to lack of work is placed 
on a job paying a lower wage will not be subject to a reduction greater than 10 
percent of his previous rate. When regular work is resumed and the employee 
goes back to his original job, his former rate will apply. 
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Sec. 3. The committee shall have the privilege of discussing timing on jo\)s 
which they feel are not right. 

Sec. 4. Pay day shall be weekly on Friday as soon as the necessary equipment 
can be installed. 

Where an employee is unable to report for work on account of sickness, accident 
or other similar cause, his name shall not be removed from the pay roll provided 
the company is notified within 3 days. 

In case of a reduction in force the company shall give not less than 24 hours 
notice to all employees who are to be laid off. 

May 11, 1935. 


Cleaners and dyers, New York City.—Six thousand members of the 
Cleaners’, Dyers’ and Pressers’ Union and Cleaning and Dye House 
Drivers’ Union in New York City went on strike April 23, in an 
effort to improve wages, hours, and working conditions. The strike 
was directed chiefly against chain stores and wholesale plants doing 
work for the chain stores. The union maintained that during the 
past 2 years these chain stores had been engaging in cutthroat com- 
petition, slashing prices and wages, until the industry was in a state 
of chaos. After a 10 days’ stoppage partial settlement was effected 
when 80 percent of the industry signed agreements providing for a 
40-hour week and a slight increase in wages in the nonunion shops. 
The strike continued against the remaining wholesale plants and chain 
stores which were unwilling to sign union agreements. 

Strikes on the Pacific coast.—The west coast was a scene of bitter and 
prolonged labor disturbances during the month of May. Most of the 
northwest logging and lumber producing districts were tied up due to 
a strike called on May 6 by the Saw Mill and Timber Workers’ 
Union, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The strike 
soon spread to box and door factories, fir plywood plants, and other 
affiliated industries. 

Several coast ports were blockaded by pickets and numerous tank 
steamers remained idle due to the strike called on March 10 by the 
International Seamen’s Union. 

Seattle became the scene of violence on May 2, when the Teamsters’ 
Union declared a strike against the Northwest Brewing Co., renewing 
with increased vigor the struggle between the Teamsters and the 
Brewery Workers’ organizations. None of these strikes on the wes' 
coast was settled at the close of the month. 
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Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to May 1935 
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Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in March 1935 


HE number of strikes and lockouts, number of workers involved, 
and the number of man-days of idleness because of strikes and 
lockouts in March 1935 are shown for each industry in table 1. Fig- 
ures are shown for the strikes and lockouts which began in March, as 
well as the total number in progress during the month, which includes 
those which began prior to but continued into the month of March. 
More than one-fourth of the strikes and lockouts in March were in 
the textile industries, where more than 25,000 workers were involved 
in such disputes. The strike of cotton-garment workers in Chicago 
which began in February and continued through March was the 
largest strike in the textile field, as measured by the number of workers 
involved. Approximately 10,000 workers participated in this strike. 
Sixteen strikes and lockouts, involving more than 5,000 workers 
occurred in the transportation and communication industries. The 
iron and steel industries were affected by 10 strikes and the machinery 
manufacturing industries by 11 strikes. 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in March 1935, by Industry 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in March 1935, by Industry—Continued 








Industry 
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Nearly 60 percent of the workers involved in strikes and lockouts 
during March 1935 were in Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. Thirty of the 152 strikes and lockouts which began in 
March were in New York, 23 were in Pennsylvania, and 18 were in 
Ohio. None of the other States were affected by as many as 10 new 
disputes. 

This information is shown in table 2 which gives the number of 
strikes and lockouts, the number of workers involved, and the 
number of man-days of idleness for each State for March 1935. 


Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in March 1935, by States 
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Table 2. 








Beginning in March In a ~ ing 





Workers Mai rch 
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Number involved Number 
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The size of the 152 strikes and lockouts beginning in March, as 
measured by the number of workers involved, is shown in table 3. 
The number of workers involved in each strike includes the number 
of active strikers as well as other employees in the same establish- 
ment who are thrown out of work as a result of the strike. 

The two largest strikes beginning in March were the strike of 
elevator operators and maintenance men, including about 6,000 work- 
ers, in New York City, which began on March 7, and the strike of 
coal miners of the Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., including 5,200 
workers, in the anthracite district of Pennsylvania, which began on 
March 22. 

Approximately 45 percent of the strikes involved less than 100 
workers. 


Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 
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The duration of the 135 strikes and lockouts which ended in 
March is indicated in table 4 by industrial groups. About 35 percent 
of the strikes and lockouts lasted less than 1 week, and two-thirds of 
them were ended in less than one-half month. 

In four cases the dispute continued for 3 months or more. These 
were (1) the strike of bakers employed by the Kroger Consumers 
Stores in Chicago which began in June 1934, (2) the strike of the edi- 
torial employees of the Newark Morning Ledger in Newark, N. J., 
which began in November, (3) the strike of hosiery workers of the 
Richmond Hosiery Co. which began in November, and (4) the strike 
of gold miners employed by the Montana Consolidated Mines Corpo- 
ration, in Helena, Mont., which began in December. 


Table 4.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in March 1935 
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The question of wages was the major issue in approximately 30 
percent of the strikes and lockouts which began in March. Working 
hours was the major issue in only one case. Union recognition, 
closed shop, agreement violation, and discrimination—matters which 
are vital to increased unionization—were the major issues in approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the strikes and lockouts. 

This information is shown in table 5, which gives the major causes 
or objects of the strikes and lockouts beginning in March. The 


seven cases shown in the ‘‘other” group involved such issues as the 
143034—85—7 
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division and allocation of work, refusal to work under a certain super- 
visor, and alleged unfair penalties for damaged work. 


Table 5.—Causes of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March 1935 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involv: 


Major cause or object 7 , 4 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Government conciliators and labor boards, as shown in table 6, 
were instrumental in settling 52 of the 135 strikes and lockouts which 
were terminated in March. Settlements for nearly one-half of the 
workers involved in the 135 disputes were worked out by the em- 
ployers and union representatives with no assistance from an outside 
agency. 

Seventeen of the 135 cases were terminated without any formal 
settlement, which means that the places of the strikers were filled 
with new workers, that the strikers returned to work without a 
formal settlement, that the companies closed down their plants and 
went out of business, or that the companies moved to other cities, 
leaving the strikers to find jobs elsewhere. 


Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlements of Strikes and Lockouts 
Ending in March 1935 
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Table / classifies the strikes and lockouts ending in March according 
to the degree of success or failure in relation to the original causes or 
demands. Almost 40 percent of the workers involved in the strikes 
and lockouts which ended during the month obtained favorable 
settlements, and compromise settlements were obtained for slightly 
more than 40 percent of the workers. A compromise settlement 
means that all of the workers involved in a strike were partially 
successful in obtaining the original demands or that part of the workers 
won while others lost. For instance, a strike may be called against 
100 plants in a city, the union making the same demands at every 
plant. If the employers are organized and make a joint and uniform 
settlement, all workers will share equally in the success or failure of 
the strike. If an individual settlement is made with each plant, how- 
ever, the employees of one plant may gain while those of another may 
compromise or lose. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in March 1935 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 





| a a a 135 ; 39, 856 100. 0 


Favorable to workers. 72 ; 15, 688 39. 3 
Unfavorable to workers 37 q 5, 364 13. 5 
Compromise 19 : 16, 217 40.7 
Jurisdiction of rival unions 2 a 195 


5 
Not reported 5 > 2, 392 6.0 























Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
May 1935 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised her good offices in connection with 118 labor disputes during 
May 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 57,250 employ- 
ees. The table following shows the name and location of the estab- 
lishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature of the 
dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having reached 
the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of 
the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the date of 
beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 

The commissioners of conciliation also assisted in the mediation of 
disputes handled by the Textile Labor Relations Board, Steel Labor 
Relations Board, and disputes arising in the oil industry and among 
railroad employees. 
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Industrial Disputes in Puerto Rico, 1933-34 ! 


HE Puerto Rican Mediation and Conciliation Commission wa; 

more active in the fiscal year 1933-34 than in any previous 
12-month period. In that year there were 123 strikes and other 
industrial controversies, involving over 72,000 persons. Among the 
most important of these disputes were the general strike of longs}, re- 
men, the general strike of needleworkers, and the strike of the mac|iine 
operators of the Puerto Rico American Tobacco Co. 

The greatest number of conflicts occurred in the breadmaking in\us- 
try, in which there were 22 strikes and 6 controversies, none of tliese 
disputes, however, involving over 100 workers. The greatest number of 
persons involved in any one of the 123 strikes was 12,000 workers in the 
men’s clothing industry. Two of the strikes in the sugar industry 
involved, respectively, 9,000 and 9,500 workers. Most of the disputes 
were of brief duration. 

As an outcome of an agreement entered into in 1933-34 by the 
Sugar Producers Association and the Free Federation of Workingmen 
in Puerto Rico, industrial peace prevailed on the sugar plantations 
during the entire period of the grinding season of that year, and a 
production of 1,100,000 tons of sugar was reported—a figure not 
reached in any other year in the Puerto Rican sugar industry. 





1 Data are from Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 103-34 
San Juan, 1935, p. 40. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Florida Workmen’s Compensation Act 


HE legislature of Florida at its 1935 session passed a law to pro- 

vide a system of workmen’s compensation for that State. The 
act was approved on May 25, 1935, and became effective on July 1, 
1935. Florida is the forty-fifth State which has enacted workmen’s 
compensation legislation. The only States now without compensa- 
tion laws are Arkansas, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

The Florida act is to be administered by an industrial commission 
consisting of three members. ‘Two of the members are to be selected 
by the Governor from his cabinet with no additional compensation, 
while the third member, also named by the Governor, is to be chair- 
man of the commission at a salary of $4,200. The industrial commis- 
sion designated to administer the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law is also empowered to perform additional duties con- 
nected with labor. 

The Florida act covers public employment, except elected officials, 
and all public and quasi-public corporations, and all private employ- 
ments in which three or more employees are regularly employed. 
Exempted occupations include domestic service, agricultural and 
horticultural farm labor, as well as tractor sawmills, and other saw- 
mills employing not more than 10 laborers, and occupations covered 
by the Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act. By virtue of a sub- 
sequent amendment to the act, agricultural labor used in growing and 
harvesting of cane sugar and its byproducts is excluded from the 
coverage of compensation. An employer must insure his risk either 
in a stock or mutual insurance company, or provide self-insurance. 

The Florida Workmen’s Compensation Act is analyzed below, fol- 
lowing the method used in presenting the other workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins.' This not only 
permits an easy comparison with the other compensation acts, but 
also presents the substance of the law in a convenient form. 

Date of enactment.—May 25, 1935; in effect July 1, 1935. 

System.—Election presumed unless either party rejects. 


Injuries compensated.—Injury by accident arising out of and in the course of © 
employment, and such diseases or infection as naturally or unavoidably result 


from such injury. No compensation in case of injury caused by intoxication, or 
' United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletins Nos. 423 and 496. 
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by willful intention of the employee to injure himself, or another, or by refusal! to 
use a safety appliance. 

Industries covered.—All public and quasi-public corporations and all private 
employments in which three or more employees are regularly employed in the 
same business or establishment, except domestic service, agricultural and hortj- 
cultural farm labor, tractor sawmills, and other sawmills employing not more 
than 10 laborers in the operation of the mill, agricultural labor used in the growing. 
harvesting, and manufacturing of sugar and its byproducts, and persons covered 
by Federal compensation. 

Persons compensated.—Privateemployment: Every person either under appoint- 
ment or contract of hire or apprenticeship, and also including minors, lawfully 
or unlawfully employed, except persons whose employment is both casual and 101 
in the usual course of the employer’s trade, business, profession, or occupation 
Public employment: All employees of the State and its political subdivisions. 

Waiting period.—Fourteen days. Retroactive to day of disability provided 
incapacity continues for more than 28 days. 

Compensation for death.—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed $150. (b) Amount 
payable not to exceed 50 percent if no dependents, 55 percent if one dependent, 
60 percent if more than one dependent, of the average weekly wage of the deceased 
employee; not over $18 nor less than $4 per week for 350 weeks. 

Compensation for disability ——(a) Such medical, surgical, hospital treatment 
(including medicines, crutches, and apparatus) for such period as the nature 
of the injury or the process of recovery may require. (b) For total disability, 
a weekly payment of 50 to 60 percent of average weekly wages for a maximum 
period of 350 weeks. (c) For temporary partial disability, a weekly payment of 
50 to 60 percent of the difference between the average weekly wages before and 
after the injury; maximum period, 5 years. (d) For certain specified permanent 
partial disabilities, a weekly payment of 50 to 60 percent for fixed periods; 
maximum period, 350 weeks. For facial disfigurement, maximum §$2,()00. 
Claims must be filed within 1 year after the time of injury. Notice of injury 
must be given within 30 days to the commission and to the employer. 

Insurance.—Employer must insure in private insurance company or associa- 
tion, or furnish to the commission proof of financial ability to become a self- 
insurer. 

Security of payments.—Claims are not assignable and are exempt from al! 
claims of creditors. Compensation has the same preference of lien against the 
assets of an insurance carrier or employer as is allowed unpaid wages. No 
agreement by an employee to pay any portion of the premium shall be valid, nor 
may an employee waive his right to compensation. 

Administration.—Act is administered by an industrial commission of 3 mem- 
bers. Such commission hears and makes an award of compensation, with a 
right of appeal to the courts of the State. 





Injury Suffered in Labor Dispute Held Compensable 


HE Supreme Court of Ohio recently held that a miner working 

in an open-shop mine located in a unionized mining district was 
subject to a continuing condition which constituted a greater hazard 
than that common to the general public (Gregory v. Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, 195 N. E. 699). 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 103 


The deceased, James Gregory, was employed in a mine none of 
whose employees were members of the union. On March 3, 1932, he 
was on his way to get the team used for hauling coal out of the mine 
when he was attacked and severely beaten by persons in sympathy 
with, or actually members of, the miners’ union in nearby mines. 
Gregory, an excellent workman, was so seriously injured that he was 
never again able to work in the mine and could, with great difficulty, 
work only 1 day for a previous employer. He died April 19, 1932. 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio refused compensation. Upon 
appeal, the court of common pleas reversed this decision, and the 
court of appeals approved the decision of the industria] commission. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio, which rendered the final decision, re- 
versed the decision of the court of appeals and held that the widow 
of the deceased had a right to recover compensation for her husband’s 
death, as Gregory was injured ‘‘in the zone of his employment.’’ 
The Ohio authorities approve the statement that— 


It is generally held that an injury sustained by a miner, while proceeding on 
the premises of his employer, to his place of employment, or an injury sustained 
while preparing to begin his day’s work, * * * arises out of and in the 
course of the employment, within the meaning of the act (49 A. L. R., p. 433). 


It was Gregory’s duty to hitch the team, and though he was 250 
yards from the mine and 200 yards from the stable, he had reached 


the zone of his employment and entered upon the course of his 
employment within the meaning of the workmen’s compensation 
law. Walking the distance between the entrance of the employer’s 
premises and the stable where he began his labor constituted one of 
the hazards of his employment. 

In holding that the open-shop condition of the mine in which 
Gregory was employed furnished a continuing hazard greater than 
that to which the general public was subject and established a causal 
connection between the employment and the injuries which made the 
injuries compensable, the court said: 


Whenever the conditions attached to the place of employment are factors in 
causing injury to a workman engaged therein such injury arises out of the em- 
ployment and is compensable. 

This mine was in the Ohio mining district, just a short distance from the 
Hocking Valley mines that were unionized. The workmen at the Thompson 
mine had been notified that they would receive a visit from the Hocking Valley 
miners, and they made their word good. An open shop in a unionized district is 
not conducive to passivity. The proximity of union and nonunion enterprises 
of itself creates more or less of a hazard. It is a condition in the one sense and 
an environment in the other. It is our holding that the open-shop condition of 
the Thompson mine did subject Gregory to a hazard greater than that to which 
the general public in the community was subjected. 
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Injury to Longshoreman on Vessel Held to be Governed 
by Maritime Law 


T THE last session of the United States Supreme Court a ¢:sp 

was decided involving a claim for compensation on accoun: of 

the death of a longshoreman while unloading a vessel on the Grea{ 

Lakes. The case arose in the Supreme Court of Michigan and {)\. 

high court of the United States declared that the injuries of {|\. 

longshoreman were received in maritime employment, and that there- 
fore the Federal law controlled. 

The facts of the case show that the longshoreman was-injure< at 
Port Huron, Mich., while unloading a vessel in that port. At the 
time of his injuries he was working on the deck of the vessel, and 
swinging hoist, which was being used in lifting cargo from a hatch, 
hit him, throwing him upon the wharf. He sought compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Michigan as an employee 
of the Port Huron Terminal Co. The employer contended that thie 
State law did not apply, as the accident occurred upon navigable 
waters. Upon a hearing before the State industrial commission it 
was held that the injury must have been occasioned by the fall of the 
employee upon the wharf and, therefore, the claim was within the 
State workmen’s compensation act. This was reasoned even thouch 
the injury would not have been received except for the blow received 
by the employee while he was engaged in his work on the vessel. 
Upon appeal to the State supreme court, the award of the commission 
was vacated and it was held that the case was governed by the Federa! 
law. 

The United States Supreme Court, because of an alleged conflict of 
decisions of the Court on this subject, granted a review of the case. 
In deciding the legitimacy of the claim, the Court referred to numer- 
ous decisions previously decided by it in which it had repeatedly |ield 
that an employee injured upon navigable waters while engaged 
in maritime work was governed exclusively by the maritime |iw. 
The Court reasoned that in the case under consideration the injury 
was due to a blow which the employee received from the swinging 
hoist. The Court further showed that it was that blow which give 
rise to the cause of action, and pointed out that the maritime charac- 
ter of the cause of action was not altered ‘“‘by the fact that the pe- 
titioner was thrown from the vessel to the land.” Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes, in rendering the opinion, referred to the case, Smith & Son v. 
Taylor, 276 U. S. 179—that of a longshoreman employed in unloading 
a vessel at a dock. While engaged in his duties upon a stage that 
rested upon the wharf, and which projected a few feet over the water 
near the vessel, he was struck by a sling loaded with cargo and knocked 
into the water, where he was later found dead. In this case, althoug!¥ 
it was urged that the death of the employee, which occurred in the 
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water, was a case exclusively within the admiralty jurisdiction, the 
Court showed that such a contention was untenable: ‘“‘The blow by 
the sling was what gave rise to the cause of action. It was given and 
took effect while deceased was upon the land. It was the sole, im- 
mediate, and proximate cause of his death. (The G. R. Booth, 171 
U.S. 450,460.) The substance and consummation of the occurrence 
which gave rise to the cause of action took place on land.”” Therefore, 
the Court said that if a cause of action arises on the land whenever a 
longshoreman is knocked from the dock into the water, it must neces- 
sarily follow from the same reasoning “that when he is struck upon 
the vessel and the blow throws him upon the dock the cause of action 
arises On the vessel.”” The judgment of the State supreme court 
was therefore affirmed. (Emerson F. Minnie v. Port Huron Terminal 
Co. et al., 55 Sup. Ct. 884.) 








LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 


N THIRTEEN out of 32 decisions rendered by the National 

Labor Relations Board during the month of April it was ruled 
that the companies had violated section 7 (a) of the National Recovery 
Act by discriminatory discharge of employees for union activities or 
affiliation. Fifty-eight discharged employees were ordered rein- 
stated to their former positions, with back pay in practically all cases. 
In one of these decisions, 15 workers discharged following a strike 
were ordered reinstated, but the evidence showed that 20 others were 
discharged for other reasons and need not be reemployed. 

In five cases the Board found that the complaint of discriminatory 
discharge was not sustained. Attention of one company was called 
to the fact that while the discharge was not discriminatory, the com- 
pany had stated that it would reemploy the discharged employees 
as soon as conditions permitted. One case was a reversal of an 
earlier decision. : 

In six cases the Board found that companies had interfered wi'h 
the self-organization of their employees by recognition and aid given 
to employee association plans, and the companies were ordered to 
cease giving aid or support to such associations. 

Four decisions involved refusal by the companies to bargain 
collectively with the employees. In all cases the companies were 
ordered to recognize the employees’ representatives and make such 
collective agreements as were desired. The reinstatement of 8 
employees discharged in 1 of these cases was ordered. 

In four decisions the Board ordered that elections should be held 
to determine the person or organization desired by employees to 
represent them in collective bargaining. 





Agreement of Radio Telegraphists on Pacific Coast 


HE American Radio Telegraphists Association has recently 

entered into a collective agreement with the major shipping 
companies of the Pacific coast whereby considerable increases in 
wages, as well as other desirable conditions, have been secured. 
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Monthly wage increases resulting from this agreement on passenger 
ships are as follows: 


Old and New Wage Rates on Passenger Ships and Percent of Increase 








Num Per- 


Company and service de : cent of 
ont increase 
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Matson Line: California, Honolulu, and Australia......... ..-- 




















| Pacific 8. S. Co. operates two additional passenger ships during summer months. 


The Pacific-Atlantic Co. also signed the agreement, but wage 
figures are not available. Complete data of the wage increases for 
operators on freight ships are also not available, but it is estimated 
that the total increase in monthly wages will be over $2,400. In 
addition, increases ranging from $66 to $125 per month were secured 
on the west coast for operators on the Luckenbach Co. ships. 


Agreement and Arbitration Award in Shipping In- 
dustry on Pacific Coast 


N February 25, 1935, the International Seamen’s Union of 

America, on behalf of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, Pacific 
Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ Associa- 
tion, and Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, entered into an agreement with the major Pacific steamship 
companies regarding employment of unlicensed seafaring employees 
of the various steamship companies, and providing for submission to 
arbitration of certain proposals relating to wages, hours, and con- 
ditions governing work. 

The agreement for arbitration provides that the decision of the 
arbitrators shall constitute a part of the agreement, and that the 
agreement and the award shall bind both parties for the period ending 
September 30, 1935, thereafter being renewed from year to year in 
the absence of written notice of desire to terminate or amend the 
same, 
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The steamship companies agree to give preference in employment 
to members of the International Seamen’s Union of America, if they 
can satisfactorily qualify for the positions. This agreement, however, 
does not require the discharge of any employee who may not desire 
to join a union, nor does it apply to prompt reshipment, nor to absence 
due to illness or accident. Employers are free to discharge any 
member of the crew who is unsatisfactory, and they may employ 
special employees, men in key positions, apprentices, and craftsmen 
of a general nature who are not union members. 

Seafaring employees shall not be required to register at private 
hiring halls or similar institutions, but shall be hired at the docks or 
at the union offices by the employers, who shall have entire freedom 
of selection from among those eligible. No system is to be estab- 
lished that will interfere with the employer’s freedom of selection or 
compel any employee to register at any private hiring hall. 

The unions are to cooperate with the steamship companies in the 
maintenance of adequate services, and to that end their members 
shall not directly nor indirectly discriminate against steamship com- 
panies by refusing to sail under licensed officers, including chief 
stewards, irrespective of their affiliation or nonaffiliation with any 
particular organization or association. This does not, however, 
prevent choice of employment by individual union members. 

It is agreed by the parties that there are to be no strikes, lockouts, 
or stoppages of work during the period of the agreement. 

The agreement provides that a labor relations board is to be estab- 
lished at the Port of San Francisco, and that it shall consist of 6 
members, 3 appointed by the steamship companies and 3 by the 
executive board of the International Seamen’s Union—1 each froin 
the officers or members of the unions entering into the agreement. 

The board shall investigate and adjudicate all grievances and dis- 
putes as to the interpretation or performance of the agreement or 
award, or any matter not covered thereby. In case a dispute involves 
but one department, the matter may be submitted for decision to one 
of the representatives designated by the steamship companies and 
the representative of the district union affected. Upon written 
notice from any party to the agreement, stating the reason for the 
meeting, the board shall meet within 24 hours. If the board fails to 
agree, a seventh member shall be appointed by a majority of the 
board, and the decision of this seventh member shall be final. 

The board may designate a person or persons at other ports to /icar 
and adjudicate disputes at such ports. Such decisions shall not be 
effective unless approved by the Labor Relations Board. ; 

The wages provided for in the award shall be minimum wages |) 
addition to the customary subsistence, quarters, cure, and mainte- 
nance. In case present wages exceed the wage rates fixed in tle 
award, the higher rates are to be paid for the term of the agreement. 
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The provisions as to straight-time wages are retroactive to Decem- 
ber 1, 1934, but in all other matters, including overtime, the award is 
to be effective only from the date of its rendition. Minimum rates 
of wages for the deck and engine departments and for the more 
important unlicensed. personnel on freight and passenger ships, as 
fixed by the award, are as follows: 


Minimum Monthly Wages for Deck and Engine Departments and for Certain 
Unlicensed Personnel on Freight and Passenger Ships 








Occupation Occupation 











Deck department Conon -Continne’: 


Able seamen 
Watchmen 
Ordinary seamen 
Boatswains 


as8 
s2s 


ters 
Sailors and firemen’s messboys- --.- 
Unlicensed personnel on passenger ships 
Deck boys Class A: 


Engine-room department 
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Storekeepers 
Unlicensed personnel on freighters 
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Messmen 
Sailors’ and firemen’s messboys 
Combination: 

Cook and steward 
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The rate of pay for overtime in the deck and engine departments 
shall be not less then 60 cents per hour. When board is not furnished, 
each member of the crew shall receive 50 cents per meal, and when 
compelled to sleep on shore, 75 cents per night for rent. 

With a few exceptions, 8 hours is to constitute a day’s work. 


Oo 





Agreement Between Metal Trades Department (A. F. 
of L.) and Sinclair Co. 


R the first time, the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor has signed an agreement with an oil com- 
pany—the Sinclair Co. Three important corporations, representing 
the production, construction, and refining branches, are parties to the 
agreement, which was signed by the Metal Trades Department for 13 
of its member unions, and is to continue until May 1, 1936, and there- 
after, unless terminated by either party on 30 days’ notice. 
Complete machinery for handling disputes is set up. 
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Provision is made for vacations with pay. All employees with 
1 year of continuous service are to receive 1 week’s vacation with {|| 
pay. After 2 years of service employees are to have 2 weeks’ vacation, 
1 of which is to be with full pay, and after 4 years of service, employees 
are to receive 2 weeks’ vacation with full pay. 

Time and a half is to be paid for specified holidays, except for shift 
men regularly employed in connection with a continuous operation. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
| April 1935 


MODERATE rise in the separation rate and a slight falling in 

the accession rate were the outstanding features of the survey 
of labor turn-over in manufacturing establishments for the month of 
April. 

The turn-over rates given in this report represent the number of 
changes per 100 persons on the pay rolls. The data are compiled 
from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from over 
5,000 representative establishments in 144 manufacturing industries. 
In addition to the turn-over rates for manufacturing as a whole, 
details are given for 12 separate groups of manufacturing industries. 
In the 12 industries for which separate rates are shown, reports were 
received from representative plants which, according to the 1933 
Census of Manufactures, employ at least 25 percent of the workers 
in each of these industries. Approximately 1,800,000 workers were 
employed by the firms reporting to the Bureau in April. 


Trend by Months 


For manufacturing as a whole the April 1935 lay-off and total 
separation rates were both higher than for either the preceding month 
or the corresponding month of last year. The discharge rate, although 
higher than in March, was somewhat below the level of a year ago. 
The accession rate in April, on the other hand, was lower than in the 
previous month and was likewise lower than in April 1934. Table 1 
shows the monthly trend of labor turn-over in manufacturing as a 
whole during 1934 and the first 4 months of the current year. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Representative 
Factories in 144 Industries 
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Analysis by Industries 


IN TABLE 2 is given the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates 
for the 12 industries in which the Bureau’s sample covers a suffi- 
ciently large number of firms to justify the publishing of separate 
industry figures. 

The highest accession rate shown by any of these 12 industries 
occurred in the sawmill industry, and the lowest in boot and shoe 
manufacturmg. The highest quit rate occurred in brick manufac- 
turing where there were numerous strikes during the month. The 
lowest quit rate was shown in petroleum refining. The rate of dis- 
charge was greatest in the automotive industry and lowest in brick 
manufacturing. The highest percentage of lay-offs occurred in 
slaughtering and meat packing, and the lowest in iron and steel. 


ta 


Table 2.—-Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Specified 
































Industries 
April | March} April oy March) April | April | March) April 
Class of rates 1935 | 1985 | 1934 1935 | 1804 | 1805 | 1095 | “1e04 
Automobiles Boots and shoes Bricks 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for May 
1935 


Change in Procedure of Publishing Building Construction Figures 


N THE past, current building-construction figures have been 

published monthly in pamphlet form and, in addition, for the 
purpose of a convenient permanent record, the contents of this 
pamphlet have been reprinted, without change, in the following issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. With the present issue a change in 
procedure is made. Hereafter each issue of the Labor Review will 
contain a summary of the data for the second month preceding the 
date of the Labor Review and the figures in detail for the third 
preceding month. Thus, the next (August) issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review will carry a summary of the June building-construction 
figures and the revised figures in detail for May. The present issue 
gives a summary of the May 1935 figures, but does not give the de- 
tailed data for April 1934, as these have already been published in 
the June issue. 

As a result of this change, it will be possible to incorporate in tle 
permanent record given in the Monthly Labor Review, certain revi- 
sions and corrections which are sometimes necessary in the monthly 
pamphlet. At the same time those who wish the detailed information 
as early as possible may secure the pamphlet, which will be published 
as formerly and distributed without charge, upon request. 


Trend in May 1935 


Tue estimated cost of building construction for which permits were 
issued in May showed a slight advance over the preceding month and 
a marked gain over May of last year. This is the fifth consecutive 
monthly increase shown by the Bureau’s figures. Each of the 5 
months from January to May showed a large gain over the corre- 
sponding month of 1934, according to reports received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from representative cities having a population of 
10,000 or over. Compared with May of last year, the estimated 
cost of all buildings for which permits were issued showed an increase 
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of nearly 30 percent. Over the same period the value of new resi- 
dential buildings showed a gain of 112 percent. All 9 geographic 
divisions registered increases in the number and value of residential 
buildings. Three geographic divisions indicate gains of over 200 
percent in the estimated cost of residential buildings, comparing 
May 1935 with the corresponding month of 1934. 


Comparisons, May 1935 with May 1934 


Tue number and cost of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, and of additions, alterations, and repairs are 
given in table 1 for the months of May 1934 and May 1935. 









































Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 763 Identical Cities, May 1934 
and May 1935 
Number of permits Estimated cost 
Class of construction 
May May a.m May May a. 
1935 | 1934 |change 1935 1934 qhenep 
A ce i oe Bb cho ckinnscicksccen ds 44, 773 | 35,728 | +25.3 |$69, 901, 502 |$55, 209,226 | +26.6 
New residential buildings. _................-- 4,908 | 2,127 |+130.7 | 25, 369, 266 | 11,958,053 | +112.2 
New nonresidential buildings. -__..........-- 7,821 | 6,310 | +23.9 | 23,948, 513 | 26,929,020 | —1i.1 
Additions, alterations, oat repairs. ..........| 32,044 | 27,201 | +17.4 | 20, 583,723 | 16,322,153 | +26.1 





Over the year period there was an increase of more than 9,000 in 
the number of building operations and an increase of nearly 
$15,000,000 in their value. 

Table 2 gives, in summary form, the estimated cost of housekeeping 
dwellings and the number of families provided for in such dwellings, 
for the month of May 1935 and the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 


Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of Families 
Provided for in 763 Identical Cities, May 1934 and May 1935 























Estimated cost of new dwellings | Families provided for 

Kind of dwelling meee, — 
May 1935 | May 1934 age —_ — centage 
change change 
ARR CUR ital as cited sce nnktevccccees $25, 160, 002 |$11, 286,343 | +122.9| 6,875 | 3,356 | +1049 

SSS 

1-family dwellings. ........................ 18,913,751 | 7,651,533 | +147.2| 4,560! 1,9894| +129.3 
2- -family Me cccccckkcoktos 1, 150, 469 618,660 | +86.0 423 2012 +110. 4 
Multifamily dwellings *......-.--------.-- 5,095,782 | 3,016,150| +68.9| 1,892| 1,166]| +62.3 























' Includes 1-family and 2-famil ee ee Game. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with 


More than 75 percent of the total value of the housekeeping dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued during May 1935 was accounted 
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for by 1-family dwellings. Over the year period the estimated valijec 
of such dwellings increased by nearly 150 percent. The increase in 
the estimated cost of new dwellings as a whole amounted to nearly 
125 percent. During May, dwelling units were provided in new 
buildings to house 6,875 families. This is more than double thc 
number of dwelling units provided during May 1934. 


Comparisons, May 1935 with April 1935 


—> Ga ©” 


THe summary of building construction in 773 cities is given in 
table 3 for April and May 1935. 
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Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 773 Identical Cities, April and 
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May 1935 
Number of permits Estimated cost 
Class of Construction - Aven | Pet: 
SY | APF | centage| May 1935 | April 1935 
1935 1935 change 
SE oo occ camacccncscsbbbbucons 44, 860 | 43,545 | +-3.0 |$60, 798, 988 |$68, 466, 384 +19 
New residential buildings. _................_. 4,931 | 4,204 | +-17.3 | 25, 418,766 | 23, 246, 
New nonresidential buildings. ............... 7,855 | 7,648 2.7 | 23,988,799 | 25, 565, 848 —6, 
Additions, alterations, and repairs............ 32, 074 | 31, 693 1.2 | 20,391,423 | 19, 654, 475 +3.7 





The increase in the number of building operations, comparing the 2 
months, amounted to3.0 percent, while indicated expenditures increased 
by 1.9 percent. The pick-up in the number and value of new resi- 
dential buildings was much greater than for building asa whole. New 
nonresidential buildings, while increasing in number, showed a 
decrease in estimated value. 

The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of families pro- 
vided therein during April and May 1935 is shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Residential Construction and of 
Families Provided for in 773 Identical Cities, April and May 1935 








Estimated cost of new dwellings | Families provided {or 





Kind of dwelling Pee | aes 


May | April 3s 
May 1935 | April 1935 |centage centage 
’ “ nee 1935 1935 change 





AOR icncnkis MA Sic sn dsc dics |$25, 209, 502 210,311 | +8.6| 6,900| 6,508 








1-family dwellings... ..... — ----| 18,951, 151 | 14, 757,687 | +28.4 | 4,581 | 3,869 
a, ogeoccqueseséonscoesenss 162, 569 182} +7.8 427 368 
Multifamily dwellings 2 Lod dtbiidsncsoudbonie 5,008, 782 1374, 442 —30.9 | 1,892) 2,271 























Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
$ Includes multifemnily dwellings with stores. 


There was a pronounced increase in both the estimated value «1 
the number of families provided for in 1- and 2-family dwellings. 
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The estimated cost of the number of families provided for in apart- 
ment houses, however, showed a decided drop. 


Important Building Projects 


PeRMITS were issued during May for the following important 
building projects: For a school building in Boston, Mass., to cost 
$685,000; for a factory building in Rahway, N. J., to cost $200,000; 
for an apartment house in Brooklyn, N. Y., to cost $1,974,000; for 
an apartment house in the Borough of the Bronx to cost nearly 
$1,200,000; for an apartment house in the Borough of Queens to 
cost over $500,000; for a public building in Phoenix, Ariz., to cost 
$475,000; for school buildings in Los Angeles, Calif., to cost nearly 
$350,000; for school buildings in San Francisco, Calif., to cost over 
$400,000; for a school in Kansas City, Mo., to cost nearly $600,000, 
and for a college dormitory in Austin, Tex., to cost over $400,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Procurement Division of the United 
States Treasury Department for a parcel-post building in Detroit, 
Mich., to cost $845,000 and for a post office and Federal courthouse 
in San Antonio, Tex., to cost over $1,800,000. 
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Relative Cost of Material and Labor in P.W.A. 
Building Construction 


By Herman B. Byer, or toe Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


F EACH dollar expended for P. W. A. building construction, labor 

on the job receives approximately 27 cents. Materials account 
for 56 cents of each dollar spent. The remaining 17 cents is used for 
overhead, miscellaneous expenses, and profit. The overhead and 
miscellaneous expenses include such items as office work, rent, 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, depreciation of equipment, etc. 
These data were compiled from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by 257 primary contractors and subcontractors 
working on 54 small- and medium-size buildings, with a combined 
cost of $1,875,178. The sample covers buildings in all geographic 
divisions.! 

Among the types of buildings covered were schools, public office 
buildings, courthouses, almshouses, hospitals, armories, dormitories, 
army barracks, officers’ quarters, and Coast Guard stations. Of the 
54 buildings, 24 were erected by the Federal Government and 30 by 





' The structures were erected in the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington. 
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the various State governments or political subdivisions receiving 
allotments from non-Federal P. W. A. funds. 

The Federal buildings ranged in cost from a $13,000 Coast Guard 
station in Massachusetts to a $188,000 hospital in Maine. Thi 
highest priced non-Federal building was a college dormitory in 
Arkansas, costing $123,000; the lowest, a school building in South, 
Carolina, costing $7,300. 

These construction jobs provided nearly 653,000 man-hours of labor 
at the site of building operations. The men received over $500,000 
for their work, which represents an average hourly rate of 77.4 cents. 

Fabrication of material in the final step before use provided over 
697,000 man-hours of labor. This accounts only for the labor used 
in the final stage of fabrication. For example, only labor in manv- 
facturing bricks was considered, and the labor involved in taking clay 
from the pits or in transporting the clay and other materials used 
in the brick plant was omitted. In fabricating structural steel, the 
computations covered only the labor in the rolling mill, and no ac- 
count was taken of the labor created in mining and smelting the ore 
or labor in the blast furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, or the bloom- 
ing mills. 


Table 1.—Where the Building Construction Dollar Goes 

















Item Amount Percent 
RE indi ck ccc tcecbothbcdtnswedetisdd $1, 875, 178 100. 0 
ll ES, «...... coutiindasaetnaiineséecd 505, 134 26.9 
Cost of materials on the job..............-.--..- 1,955, 130 56. 3 
Overhead and miscellaneous_..............-.... 314, 914 16.8 














There was considerable difference in the percentage of the building 
dollar paid to labor on the different jobs. In constructing a machine 
shop in California costing $90,000, labor at the site received only 12 
cents from each dollar spent. On the other hand, on a school building 
in Kentucky, costing $9,000, labor received 49 cents of each dollar 
spent, 

Material ratios also varied greatly—on an Army guardhouse in 
Massachusetts, costing $29,000, only 38 cents of each dollar was spent 
for material, while on a municipal firehouse in Tennessee, costing 
$9,000, 84 cents of each dollar was spent for material. 
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The types of material and their values are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Value of Material Used in Erecting 54 Buildings Financed from P. W. A. 
Funds, by Type of Material 








Value of material orders 
placed 





Value - Percent 





$1, 055, 130 100. 00 
Aluminum manufactures 19 
Brick, hollow tile, » oA other clay products 3 11. 01 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings : . 76 
7. 35 
12 
2. 93 
-8l 








Copper 

Coustet Gidetwccecqncqecese- 

Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, molding and trim (metal) _- 
Electric w and 

Electrical , apparatus, and supplies 

Elevators and elevator equipment . 
Explosives.....--------.---- 

Foundry and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified _- 

Pere, cain db i cee cubbnscboceeses.----- -- -- eee www mm eeee 
RE EE Se 
Hardware, 

Heating on endl a ea eal ie wenaeretiqnesyires _ 
LAnmOG he tibdiseendqiponids 

Lumber and timber —— not elsewhere classified _. 

Marble, te, slate, and other stone products 

Nails and spikes..............-.. 

Nonferrous-metal alloys and products, ‘not elsewhare classified _- 

Paints and varnishes. - be Bi. sede. tyme 
Paving yo and mixtures, | not elsewhere ¢ classified _ - 

Petroleum itil edit nanhinia tein wtie OOP. 

Plani —.......... . bischbiel 

Plumbing supplies, not cen ‘classified - 

Pumps and pumping 

Roofing materials, not i classified - - - 
I i a as das acemadpadiwudabesecmaace-e 
Sheet-metal work................-.--- as wnt 
Steam and other packing, » pipe and boiler covering, and. gaskets. eee & aay 
Steel-works and rolling-mi!l products, not elsewhere classified 

Structural and reinforcing steel, and ornamental metal wort 

Stoves and other than i ata cm 

Tiling, floor 

Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor composition 

Window and door screens and weatherstrip 

Window shades and fixtures 


Wire products, not elsewhere classified ._..................-.....------.--.---- | 
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Of the $1,875,178 spent on these structures, over $1,055,000 was 
spent for materials. Orders placed for these materials benefited 
firms in more than 50 industries located in all sections of the United 
States. 

More money was expended for structural and reinforcing steel than 
for any other class of material. Other materials accounting for an 
expenditure of over $100,000 were brick and hollow tile, and lumber 
and timber products. Orders placed for cement, heating and venti- 
lating equipment, planing-mill products, and plumbing supplies each 
amounted to over $50,000. 

It should be borne in mind that the above data coveronly small-and 
medium-size building projects. Large-size projects might show a 
different relationship between labor and material costs, and more- 


over, there would be a marked difference in the types of materials 
used. 
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Average Annual Earnings in Manufacturing in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933—Part 2 ! 


N FOUR of the manufacturing groups covered by the present 
article ? the average annual earnings of wage earners were greater 
in 1933 than in 1932. Thus, comparing these 2 years, the average 
payments to wage earners rose from $1,011 to $1,027 in the manu- 
facture of rubber products, from $705 to $713 in the textile industry, 
from $507 to $541 in the manufacture of tobacco, and from ${)34 
to $1,020 in the manufacture of vehicles. In the paper and printing 
industry, annual earnings fell from $1,192 to $1,074, in the manu- 
facture of stone, clay, and glass products from $834 to $831, and in 
miscellaneous manufactures from $940 to $937. 

From 1929 to 1932, average annual wage payments fell in all 
seven groups. For the former year average earnings were as follows: 
Paper and printing, $1,513; rubber products, $1,562; stone, clay, 
and glass products, $1,319; textiles, $1,026; tobacco, $660; vehicles, 
$1,609; miscellaneous manufactures, $1,379. 


~ 


Source and Scope of Study 


AVERAGE wage and salary payments in this study and in earlier 
studies published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning in Janu- 
ary 1934 have been computed from reports furnished by Ohio em- 
ployers. The reports were made annually, as required by |:w, 
immediately after the close of each calendar year, to the Division 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. 
The employers’ reports show, among other items, the aumber o! 
persons employed on the 15th of each month and the total wage 
and salary payments during the year. Employers were not requested 
to furnish, in connection with such annual reports, information 





1 By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frank C. Croxton, Whiting, Ind. A series of articl:s 0” 
average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio was published in the Monthly Labor Review begii 
in January 1934. That series covered the years 1916 to 1932 for all industries except construction a!!! 
industries combined, which were for 1918 to 1932. A new series on average annual wage and salary |') 
ments which began in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1935, covers the years 1929 to 1933. : 

2 Seven othcr industry groups in manufacturing were covered in the May 1935 issue of the Mo'!)'y 
Labor Review (pp. 1288 to 1306). 
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concerning number or proportion of employees working full time, 
part time, and overtime; nor were they requested to furnish informa- 
tion relative to the extent to which they had “spread” work or 
shortened hours during slack periods or provided overtime during 
busy periods. It is not possible to determine from the data avail- 
able the amount of part-time and overtime work during the period 
covered by this study and measure, even approximately, the effect 
of such conditions upon average annual wage and salary payments. 
Reports were requested in each of the years covered by this study 
of all employers of three or more persons. Some reports were re- 
ceived each year from employers of fewer than three and all such 
returns are included in the compilations. The number of estab- 
lishments reporting varied from year to year, but the returns were 
from identical establishments throughout the 12 months of each 
year. Reports were not requested concerning employment by 
governmental units and interstate transportation. A discussion of 
the completeness of the reports received and compiled by the Ohio 
Division of Labor Statistics will be found in the Monthly Labor 
Review for January 1934 (pp. 144, 145). 

The number of establishments reporting each year from 1929 to 
1933 is shown in table 1 for each of the 7 manufacturing groups. 


Table 1.—Number of Ohio Manufacturing Establishments Reporting, 1929 to 
1933, by Industry Groups 



































Paper Stone, Miscella- 
Year and wwe « Textiles | Tobacco | Vehicles | Deous 
printing | PFOC™ 

products factures 
SE i etn A > page 1, 158 127 770 647 137 304 959 
~ 3 <entiiieaiainiinaddaaipentiia 1,151 113 747 627 144 297 982 
OT a 1, 160 104 708 587 133 265 950 
oo cuieitheumigereuinons 1, 139 95 567 127 228 884 
- odhdebbanscdabos 1, 107 102 573 549 109 217 880 

Average Number Reported Employed 


THE average number of persons reported employed in each of the 
three general occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office clerks; and salespeople (not traveling)—is shown 
in table 2 for each of the manufacturing groups. The annual reports 
made by employers show the number of persons employed on the 
15th of each month, and the averages were computed by dividing the 
total of the monthly figures by 12. In some of the years a few sales- 
people were tabulated by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics under 
‘Manufactures, not otherwise classified’? and cannot now be dis- 
tributed to the several industry groups (see note to table 5). 

Considering the 3 general occupation groups combined, there 
Were increases in the average number of persons reported employed 
in 1933 as compared with 1932 in 5 of.the 7 industry groups. 
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Decreases were reported in manufactures of tobacco and vehicles. 
There was an increase in the average number of bookkeepers, stenov- 
raphers, and office clerks employed only in manufactures of rubber 


products. 


Table 2.—Average Number Reported Employed in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 
to 1933, by Industry and General Occupation Groups 






























































Paper and printing Rubber products 
Book- Book- 
Year keepers, — keepers, | Sales- 
Wage stenog- people Wage stenog- people 
Total raphers, (not Total raphers, (not 
Gapnets and travel- cornels and travel- 
office ing) office ing) 
clerks clerks 
— 54, 286 43, 871 8, 651 1, 764 69, 496 62, 358 7, 138 (1) 
Pe cictdsestobdntcn 52, 451 42, 022 9, 462 968 52, 270 45, 755 6, 515 (1) 
SPR S 49, 395 39, 933 7, 866 1, 506 44, 122 38, 870 5, 252 (! 
re 46, 238 36, 817 7, 696 1, 726 40, 986 36, 048 4, 937 (1) 
a 47, 237 38, 476 7, 030 1, 731 47, 319 42, 308 4, 983 28 
Stone, clay, and glass products Textiles 
eee 43, 393 41, 128 2, 091 174 46, 479 43, 272- 2, 972 235 
Pinnienadinsnnsiats 36, 071 33, 670 2, 262 139 41, 572 38, 674 2, 675 223 
ree a 30, 234 28, 068 2, 089 78 36, 944 34, 359 2, 405 180 
Pinensicnuentsiibnia 22, 144 20, 603 1, 460 81 34, 088 31, 788 2, 131 170 
ccndiioapedubes 23, 22, 194 1, 348 78 38, 279 36, 021 2, 108 149 
Tobacco Vehicles 
tt a EE 9, 101 8, 930 171 (2) 78, 463 72, 727 5, 617 120 
RE eee 8, 393 8, 250 143 ts 56, 630 51, 144 5, 375 111 
Sinmashbetesseunill 7, 378 7, 245 133 a 43, 635 39, 613 4, 022 (1) 
atnndhcapmésniel 6, 457 6, 334 122 (1) 28, 542 25, 684 2, 858 (i 
OE eee 5, 305 5, 178 109 18 25, 817 23, 256 2, 517 44 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
i itiescoicthetednstienmandbiel 76, 410 66, 319 9, 685 Dt iptueslbtneaddentiassaisess=|-- - 
SE chedatclnctcasenn 64, 139 55, 063 8, 729 SS a ae ae 
i inithiatiabniadinecandl 53, 44, 971 8, 050 RAR Sia ee o 
i ecnictintinnpntidainmel 44, 510 36, 959 7, 203 EE oe mapas 
RL 47,718 41, 050 6, 388 DEDEDE dt cecliccosendusioeassecce< 














1 Tabulated by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics under ‘‘Manufactures, not otherwise classified.’’ 
2 In accord with tabulations of the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 


Total Wage and Salary Payments 


Tora. wage and salary payments each year from 1929 to 1933 are 
shown in table 3 for each of the 7 industry groups. In supplying 
such data, employers were requested to report total wage and salary 
payments in dolJlars, including bonuses and premiums and value of 
board and lodging furnished. Employers were instructed not to 
include salaries of officials. Payments to superintendents and mana- 
gers are included in this table, but data for that group are not included 
elsewhere in this study. 
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Total wage and salary payments to wage earners and also to the 
3 general occupation groups combined were greater in 1933 than 
in 1932 in 4 of the 7 industry groups—manufactures of rubber prod- 


ucts; stone, clay, and glass products; 


textiles; 


and miscellaneous 


manufactures—and less in manufactures of paper and printing, 


tobacco, and vebicles. 


Total payments to bookkeepers, stenographers, 


and office clerks were less in 1933 than in 1932 in each of the 7 industry 


groups. 


More than one-half of the increases, for the 3 occupation groups 
combined, in the 4 industry groups which showed greater total pay- 
ments in 1933 than in 1932 occurred in manufactures of rubber 


products. 


were 53. 3 percent below the total payments in 1929. 


Total payments in that industry group in 1933, however, 


Table 3.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 
1933, by Industry and General lass sci necahatanit 








Year 





ro and printing: 


eee ee ee eee | 
eee ee ee eee 
eee ee ee 
eee ee ee ee 


Stet ee 


a 


Wage 
earners 


$66, 367, 586 
61, 881, 171 


| 54, 404, 944 








43, 901, 063 
41, 320, 092 


97, 399, 315 
66, 349, 240 
48, 737, 291 
36, 436, 393 
43, 433, 041 


| 17, 190, 893 
| 18, 448, 453 


.| 44, 376, 230 


36, 911, 412 
29, 736, 795 
22, 394, 704 
25, 689, 740 


5, 891, 192 
5, 174, 874 


117, 048, 781 
68, 066, 620 
46, 497, 738 
23, 994, O11 
23, 721, 921 


91, 484, 418 





| Bookkeep- | 
| ers, stenog- | 


raphers, 


clerks 


Sales- 


people (not | 
| and office traveling) | 





Subtotal 


$13, 411, 374 | $4, 069, 507 


15, 333, 940 
12, 084, 314 
10, 433, 925 

9, 188, 617 


14, 512, 138 
13, 083, 839 
10, 427, 663 
9, 246, 716 
8, 845, 509 


3, 754, 709 
4, 318, 071 
3, 


718, 646 | 


3, 339, 985 
2, 775, 826 
2, 416, 185 


259, 229 
225, 511 
189, 972 
178, 074 
144, 506 


9, 251, 683 
9, 373, 242 
7, 681, 677 
4, 765, 383 
3, 615, 863 


17, 655, 124 


10, 993, 373 
9, 371, 967 





3, 370, 310 
3, 446, O11 
2, 793, 450 


120, 011 
72, 608 
16, 693 
42,171 
70, 766 


511, 672 
478, 897 
146, 190 
150, 427 
108, 714 


676, 663 
483, 914 
329, 818 
262, 923 
184, 040 


23, 804 
40, 749 
22, 026 
16, 394 
30, 770 


2 956, 488 
344, 849 
142, 456 
101, 902 
140, 213 


993, 277 
821, 673 
662 


677, 438 
516, 794 


| 


| 1 2, 278, 850 





$83, 848, 467 | 


79, 493, 961 


53, 302, 159 


112, 031, 464 
79, 505, 687 
59, 181, 647 
45, 725, 280 
52, 349, 316 
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$89, 852, 358 


85, 799, 869 
75, 706, 352 
62, 610, 357 
57, 131, 191 


114, 908, 116 
82, 034, 770 
61, 262, 607 
47, 277, 624 
53, 821, 241 


61, 745, 511 
47, 734, 022 
37, 111, 898 
21, 242, 787 
21, 620, 864 


52, 835, 881 
44, 398, 139 
35, 983, 017 
27, 168, 515 
29, 785, 914 


6, 413, 342 
5, 656, 412 
4, 747, 328 
3, 557, 678 
3, 124, 813 


131, 530, 573 
82, 069, 614 
57, 509, 210 


29, 143, 115 


116, 335, 299 
93, 118, 057 
74, 695, 515 
50, 216, 400 
51, 631, 375 








da In accord with tabulations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics but possibly some error in reporting or 


?In accord with tabulations of vate Division of Labor Statistics but possibly some error in reporting or 
tabulating; the 1928 total was $298, 
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Fluctuation of Employment 


EmpP.oyess classified by employers as “wage earners” formed 4() 
percent or more of all persons reported employed in each industry 
group (except for 1 year in one group). Table 4 shows for that 
occupation group fluctuation of employment in each of the seven in- 
dustry groups. In 1933, maximum employment of wage earners was 
reported for February in manufactures of tobacco; for August in 
manufactures of rubber products, stone, clay, and glass products, 
and vehicles; for September in miscellaneous manufactures; and for 
October in manufactures of paper and printing and af textiles. 
Minimum employment of wage earners in 1933 was reported for 
January in manufactures of stone, clay, and glass products; for 
March in rubber products, textiles, vehicles, and miscellaneous manw- 
factures; for May in manufactures of paper and printing; and for 
November in tobacco manufactures. 


Table 4.—Fluctuation of Employment of Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by Industry Groups 
























































Paper and printing Rubber products 
Month RE ee — ; 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
| 
January ...........| 42,270 | 42, 267 | 40,899 | 38,172 | 35.731 | 62,249 | 49,561 | 39,734 | 37,427 | 34,417 
February _____.__._| 42,662 | 42,352 | 40,956 | 38,115 | 36,555 | 63,936 | 48,696 | 39,019 | 37,706 | 34, 759 
March____- ....| 43,347 | 42,999 | 40,936 | 38,074 | 35,700 | 64,749 | 48,073 | 39,248 | 37, 497 33, 275 
DEERE Sire olde unchabie 43, ! 43, 142 | 40,809 | 37,735 | 35, 704 | 65,471 | 48,980 | 38,759 | 37, 191 34, 063 
A a ae 43,761 | 42,708 | 41,035 | 37,198 | 35,556 | 66,638 | 49,928 | 39,950 | 36,904 37, 531 
See 43, 880 | 42,597 | 40,701 | 36,425 | 36,308 | 67,781 | 49,254 | 40,428 | 37, 488 43, 182 
6h RE EEE 43,990 | 41,966 | 39,425 | 35,781 | 37,317 | 67,271 | 46,954 | 39,789 | 36, 47, 738 
A Bae 44,391 | 41,514 | 38,935 | 35,447 | 39,951 | 64,219 | 45,354 | 39,003 | 35, 086 51, 335 
September__....__..| 44,679 | 41,410 | 39,225 | 36,196 | 42,287 | 61,913 | 42,347 | 38,154 | 33, 544 48, 859 
October... _. .| 45,024 | 41,341 | 38,954 | 36,159 | 42,597 | 58,400 | 40,6:/ | 37,602 | 34,149 48, O71 
November __ .| 44,774 | 41,072 | 38,934 | 36,530 | 42,063 | 54,057 | 39,759 | 37,487 | 34,586 | 47, 204 
SNOOP: cdc Jie 44, 109 | 40,892 | 38,389 | 35,968 | 41,939 | 51,610 | 39,540 | 37, 267 | 34,404 | 44,958 
Maximum._______- 45, 024 | 43,142 | 41,035 | 38,172 | 42,597 | 67,781 | 49,928 | 40,428 | 37,706 1, 33 
Minimum._______- 42, 270 | 40,892 | 38,389 | 35,447 | 35,556 | 51,610 | 39,540 | 37, 267 | 33,544 | 33,2 
Variation from 
maximum 
Number_.__.--. 2, 754 2, 250 2, 646 2, 725 7,041 | 16,171 | 10,388 3, 161 4, 162 18, O60 
Percent___...-- 6.1 5.2 6.4 7.1 16.5 23.9 20.8 7.8 11.0 5.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products Textiles 
Month - 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
, ea 37, 753 | 33,670 | 26,713 | 21,516 | 16,859 | 40,980 | 40,531 | 33,702 | 31,661 | 31,754 
ebruary__.._____- 38, 891 | 34,589 | 28,401 | 22,482 | 18,323 | 42,611 | 41,216 | 34,892 | 33,757 | 33, 76 
March...._........| 39, 35, 322 | 29,516 | 22,567 | 17,346 | 43,611 | 40,906 | 35,235 | 33,649 | 3). 1% 
py: 41, 651 | 35, 930 680 | 21,818 | 18,712 | 43,722 | 40,954 | 35,024 | 31,304 | 82. !85 
ee ea Pe 43,1 35, 806 | 31, 108 | 21,192 | 21,426 | 43,454 | 40,317 | 34,635 | 30,739 | 34.758 
RE SRE 43, 517 | 35,795 | 30,219 | 20,581 | 23,131 | 43,844 | 20,871 | 34,966 | 30,255 | 37. 555 
A essa atic sseckh 41, 244 | 32,329 | 27,623 | 18,323 | 24,755 | 43,035 | 36,844 | 33,780 | 27,260 | 3s, {6 
ER 43, 472 | 33,384 | 28,199 | 18,672 | 26,109 | 43,541 | 37,101 | 34,700 | 28,974 | 4°. 034 
September__..____- 32, 876 | 27,454 | 20,202 | 24,998 | 44,549 | 37,427 | 35,857 | 33,010 | 39.129 
October. _...._._-- 42, 835 | 32,887 | 27,030 | 20,321 | 24,674 , 44,791 | 37,426 | 34,509 | 34,967 | 40), ('58 
November___.___.. 40, 612 | 31,937 | 25,795 | 20,054 | 24,806 | 43,109 | 36,314 | 33,248 | 34,061 | 37. '4° 
rs a 29,515 | 24,076 | 19,504 | 25,194 | 42,014 | 35,183 | 31,761 | 31,814 | 35,075 
Maximum..._..._.| 43, 517 | 35,930 | 31,108 | 22,567 | 26,109 | 44,791 | 41,216 | 35,857 | 34,967 | 4), (RS 
inimum..._....- 37,440 | 29,515 | 24,076 | 18,323 | 16,859 | 40,980 | 35,183 | 31,761 | 27,260 | 31,154 
Variation from | 
Number....._. 6,077 | 6,415 | 7,032 | 4,244 | 9,250) 3,811 | 6,033 | 4,006) 7,707) %.%5! 
Percent__...... 14.0 17.9 22.6 18.8 .4 8.5 14. 6 11.4 22.0 22.3 
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Table 4.—Fluctuation of Employment of Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by Industry Groups—Continued 

































































Tobacco Vehicles 
Month — = 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Janell .qténnactnn 8, 843 7, 926 5, 740 6, 452 5, 256 | 77,052 | 54,365 | 41,062 | 29, 137 19, O86 
February..-------- 9, 183 8, 674 7, 181 6, 748 5, 688 | 86,400 | 56,553 | 41,079 | 30,890 19, 158 
Merl. ciuksaccdcs} “Qa 8, 241 7, 945 6, 705 4,998 | 86,310 | 56,809 | 43,231 | 28,855 16, 962 
April..<caawase ...-| 8, 939 8, 421 7, 748 6, 917 5, 088 | 86,197 | 58,691 | 46,022 | 27,379 19, 313 
May. .cstise<+<ch ee 8, 151 8, 318 6, 597 5, 336 | 83,930 | 57,343 | 45,637 | 27,119 21, 256 
Junt..csdathne nd. ee 8, 318 7, 718 5, 644 5,112 | 79,838 | 54,558 | 43,096 | 25, 626 23, 845 
July ...cabeaacareca 8, 527 7, 974 a 5, 963 5,470 | 76,459 | 50,023 | 41,081 | 25, 169 26, 469 
AUSUMB connects sie 24 8, 709 8, 271 7, 109 6, 290 5, 200 | 67,175 | 47,622 | 37,582 | 22,712 28, 677 
September-_--- oe 8, 242 6, 954 6, 492 5, 135 | 67,230 | 45,225 | 35,621 | 22,179 27, 429 
Octo@iinus<oseccee 9, 144 8, 404 7, 180 6, 064 5, 189 | 61,418 | 44,010 | 32,024 | 21,179 26, 332 
November.........| 9,277 8, 158 7, 013 6, 109 4,824 | 49,781 | 43,430 | 35,207 | 23,353 24, 984 
December. ......-- 9, 100 8, 219 6, 773 6, 029 4,844 | 50,929 | 45,100 | 33,710 | 24,610 25, 562 
Maximum.....-..-- 9, 364 8, 674 8, 318 6,917 5, 688 | 86.400 | 58,691 | 46,022 | 30,890 28, 677 
Minimum. .....-_- &, 511 7, 926 5, 740 5, 644 4,824 | 49,781 | 43,430 | 32,024 | 21,179 16, 962 
Variation from 
maximum: 
Number.-_---- 853 748 2, 578 1, 273 864 | 36,619 | 15,261 | 13,998 9, 711 11,715 
Percent...... -- 9.1 8.6 31.0 18.4 15.2 42.4 26. 0 30.4 31.4 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Month _ ee 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
January.......-- visa deta et Sah CEA NS 8 | 64,158 | 55,989 | 44,629 | 39,688 | 33,026 
WIA ntironnnnscrenenal 65, 126 | 56,633 | 45,000 | 40,534 | 33, 250 
in ve cn dundenecenscmececeue _...........| 64, 589 | 59,389 | 46,294 | 39, 681 31, 888 
Se ek. ccnnwaeneee ones | 65, 690 61, 174 | 47,450 | 38, 181 33, 597 
pf RRR. OS Se | 67, 231 | 60,525 | 48,073 | 38,175 39, 399 
PE Ge en 68, 210 | 58,427 | 47,959 | 37,771 44, 027 
po BRS aS ee ae | 68, 888 54,928 | 46,173 | 35, 684 42, 627 
J, es) Sa 70, 249 | 53,440 | 44,742 | 33,877 45, 525 
SenGeit cance ceca. s = > 69, 362 | 52,008 | 44,392 | 34, 167 48, 317 
US pie ae ae 3 “ 69,411 | 50,385 | 42,650 | 35, 215 48, 076 
NOVGRseie cts cntsctecec..s. 65, 603 | 49,181 | 41,662 | 35,718 47, 367 
Destiisieunectebenaces-< eal 57,312 | 48,678 | 40,625 | 34,820 45, 506 
po EE a ee © |) hlUC  ShUC!lURUUULUCUL UD 48, 317 
Ee cc ck ecccecdnwenv asap Maen | ie Ge | 46,688 | 33,677 | 31,888 
Variation from maximum: 
ne cawhabanssccoceeccesml eee | Saeee 7, 448 6, 657 6, 429 
i ne bcnsbnescemes sleeves 18.4 20. 4 15.5 16.4 13.3 

















Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments 


AVERAGE annual wage and salary payments to wage earners, to 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and to salespeople (not 
traveling) are shown in table 5. The average annual wage and salary 
payment was computed by dividing the total wage and salary pay- 
ment for the year by the average number of persons employed. These 
averages should be taken not as exact measures but as approximate 
figures. It should be emphasized that average annual wage and 
salary payments as here computed do not show full-time earnings, as 
data concerning part-time and overtime work are not available. 
Full-time earnings may be either greater or less than the computed 
average. The changes from year to year, also, do not afford any 
measure of changes in wage or salary scales or rates of pay. 
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The 1933 average annual wage and salary payment, in the three 
occupation groups combined, was greater than in 1932 in manufactures 
of tobacco and vehicles and less in each of the other 5 industry groups. 
The 1933 average annual wage and salary payment to wage earners 
was greater than in 1932 in manufactures of rubber products, textiles, 
tobacco, and vehicles. In each of the 7 industry groups the average 
annual payment to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks in 
1933 was less than in 1932. 

Table 5.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Manufactures in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by Industry and General Occupation Groups 





- 





























Paper and printing Rubber products 
hes . pigiboumeeneniat 7 
| Book- | Book- 
Year keepers, | Sales- keepers, Sales 
| All em- Wage stenog- people | All em- Wage stenog- | people 
ployees | earners | raphers, |(nottrav-| ployees | earners | ra hers, | (not tray 
and office! eling) | and office; eling 
| clerks | | clerks | 
1929. ...............| $1,545 | $1,513 | $1,550 | $2,307 | 1$1,610| $1,562| $2,033) | 
cle SE Sea aa 1,516! 1,473| 1,621| 2,354] 11,520| 1,450 2, 008 
Raa 1, 414 1, 362 1,536 | 2,112} 11,341| 1,254 1, 985 
pea ae 1, 250 1,192; 1,356/ 1,907] 11,115) 1,011] 1,873 
i et 1,128} 1,074 1,307 | 1,614 1,106} 1,027} 1,775 (2 
j | | eb 
Stone, clay, and glass products Textiles 
>. tiene 3 BE ‘mashes cee 
SAE _| $1,348} $1,319 | $1,796) (2) | $1,062] $1,026 | $1,449) | 
eg 1,241} 1,187} 1,909) (2) 996 | 954 1, 502 
Ri 5 1,145} 1,00) 1,780) (3) 904 | 865) 1,389 | 
SRR Hsat eet 78 | 834) 1,432] (3%) 746 | 705 | 1,308 | 
Ridureodideaens 860 | 831} 1,310} (2) 739 | 713 | 1,146) (’) 
ii cele ten. 2 hn. 
Tobacco Vehicles 
i ee. egy ar 
el $660 | (2) (1) $1,622 | $1,609 | $1,647 (2) 
| ie REET ES: 1 643 627 (2) (1) 1, 374 1, 331 1, 744 (2 
RS aR AS 1614 500 | (2) (1) 1 1, 242 1, 174 1, 910 ( 
ee EG FER 1525 507 (2) (t) 1 1, 008 934 1, 667 
anc le Pe 561 541 | (2) (2) 1; 064 1, 020 1,437} | 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
ws Tee ee ee pee tee 
ee | $1,441 | $1,379 | $1,823) (2%) |----------|---------- | oe |-- 
- epentorepaaie: | nen} 2,285) 1,708) (fee. ET Pa 
thea Te Tt 1, 825 ae” Aegheasoeel ae enema 
RAP PITERE LR BA 940 1, 526 | Pee) Pee ae See 
Ra i | 1014 | 7) 4467) @) foes | ao. 








1 Tabulations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics carry salespeople (not traveling) under ‘* Manufuc 
tures, not otherwise classified’’ and therefore wage and salary payments to such employees were deducted 
before computing average. 

? Not computed owing to small number involved. 


Indexes of Employment and Wage and Salary Payments 


TABLE 6 shows indexes of average number of wage earners employed 
and total and average annual wage and salary payments to wage 
earners in each of the 7 manufacturing groups. The base used 1 
computing these indexes is 1926. 
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Of the 7 industry groups, manufactures of stone, clay, amd glass 
products show the lowest 1933 index of average annual wage and 
salary payments to wage earners, and manufactures of vehicles the 
lowest index of average number employed and total wage and salary 
payments. Manufactures of paper and printing show the highest 
1933 index of employment and total wage and salary payments. 


Table 6.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to Wage 
Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industry Groups 


















































[1926 = 100] 
Wage | Wage and sal- | w age | w age and sal- Wage Wage and sal-| w J Wage and sal- 
jearners| ary payments earners) 8TY payments | earners, ary payments Ba. 4 ary payments 
(aver- rors (aver- soe | (aver- (aver- a 
age g age | F age , age . 
me num- ver- | num- ver- | num- = num- ver- 
Year ber) Total | age ber) Total | *y age ber) | Total e | be ber) Total | age 
ED | ———E — — - ' — — : 
’ Stone, clay, and glass | P 
Paper and printing Rubber products products Textiles 
1929 _.| 108.2 | 110.7 | 102.4 | 113.3 | 113.3 | 100.0 92. 1 89.3 oe 97.0 99.0 | 93.9 95. 0 
eee 103.7 | 103.3 99. 7 83. 2 7.2 92.8 75. 4 65.8 87.3 88.5 |} 78.1 88.3 
51 .....ddadian 98. 5 90.8 92.2 70. 6 56. 7 80. 3 62.8 50. 6 80. 6 78.6 63. 0 80. | 
ee 90.8 73.3 80. 6 65. 5 42.4 64.7 46.1 28.3 61.3 72.7 47.4 65.3 
1933 94.9 68.9 72.7 76.9 50. 5 | 65. 7 49.7 30. 4 61.1 82.4 54.4 | 66. 0 
1 | 
Tobacco Vehicles Miscellaneous manu- 
factures 

1929 | g0.7| 74.3} 92.1 | 127.4 | 147.1 | 115.4] 120.6] 117.1 | 97.1 |_-_---- b cai 2a 
~~ pees. * 74.5 | 65.2| 87.4] 89.6| 85.6] 95.5] 100.1| 90.6] 90.5 |.-__... RRS RT 

cee 65.4 | 54.7| 83.5] 69.4| 58.5| 84.2| 81.8| 68.9| 84.2|...._-- Nite re 
7 ET 57.2 | 40.5 | 70.7| 45.0] 30.2} 67.0] 67.2| 44.5 | 66.2 |.._..-- ST wel 
ES 46.8 | 35.3) 75.5 | 40.8| 29.8) 73.2) 74.6) 49.3) 66.0 |.._.- |n--o-=- PS 























Comparison of 1933 with Preceding Year 


TABLE 7 compares 1933 with 1932 with respect to average number 
of persons employed and total and average annual wage and salary 
payments. The data are for the three general occupation groups— 
wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and 
salespeople (not traveling)—combined. 

In 5 of the 7 industry groups the average number of persons em- 
ployed in 1933 was higher than in 1932. The increase varied from 
2.2 percent in manufactures of paper and printing to 15.5 percent in 
manufactures of rubber products. Four of the 7 industry groups show 
an increase in total wage and salary payments and 3 show a decrease. 
The average annual wage and salary payment increased in manu- 
factures of tobacco and vehicles and decreased in each of the other 
5 industry groups. 
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Table 7.—Change in Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 
1933 Compared with 1932 


[This table includes the 3 general occupation groups] 




















Average ann! 

Persons employed | Total wage and salary co 

(average) payments eee ir) 

Industry group 
Number | Percent Amount Percent | Amount | Percent 
Pape and a Debt se fides E otBe +999 +2.2 |—$4, 478, 840 —7.8 —$122 

SRE Se +6, 333 +15.5 | +6, 624, 036 14.5 
=. clay, and glass products---_--- +1, 476 +6.7 +890, +4.6 
a Sa +4, 191 +12.3 | +2, 856,512 +11.2 
Se RE EET aR aN —1, 152 —17.8 —425, 387 —12.5 
_ | Saar seo aes —2, 725 —9.5 | —1,383, 299 —4.8 
Miscellaneous manufactures......._- +3, 208 +7.2 | +1, 947, 201 +4. 2 

















Employment and Wage and Salary Payments, by Industries 


Tue four tables which follow present data for wage earners by 
individual industries within each of the 7 manufacturing groups. 
In 6 of the 7 groups certain individual industries which employ com- 
paratively few people in Ohio have been combined under the clas- 
sification ‘“‘other.”” The industries so classified are shown below: 


Paper and printing, other——Card cutting and designing; engraving and dic 
sinking; type founding and printing materials; wallpaper; and paper and printing, 
not otherwise classified. 

Rubber products, other.—Automobile accessories; rubber garments; rubber sles 
and heels; and rubber products, not otherwise classified. 

Stone, clay, and glass products, other.—Burial vaults, concrete; crucibles; emery 
wheels and other abrasives, including sand and emery cloth; glass cutting, stuiu- 
ing, and ornamenting; lime; mirrors; statuary, art goods, and plaster casts; stone 
and clay crushing and grinding; and stone, clay, and glass products, not otherwise 
classified. : 

Textiles, other.—Bags, other than paper; buttonholes; carpets and rugs; cotton 
goods, including small wares; dyeing, finishing, and sponging textiles; men's 
furnishing goods; hats and caps, other than felt, straw, and wool; horse clothing; 
oil cloth and linoleum; shoddy; and textiles, not otherwise classified. 

Vehicles, other.—Bicycles, motorcycles, and parts; and vehicles, not otherwise 
classified. 

Miscellaneous manufactures, other.—Artists’ materials and _ blueprinting; 
bakelite; belting and hose; brooms and mops; brushes; buttons; dairymen’, 
poulterers’, and apiarists’ supplies; enameling and japanning; fancy articles; fire 
extinguishers, chemical; fireworks, flares, and signals; foundry supplies; {ur 
goods; hair work; hand stamps, stencils, and brands; instruments, profession! 
and scientific; jewelry and instrument cases; mucilage and paste; optical gous; 
paving materials; pens, fountain, stylographic, and gold; photographic apparatus 
and materials; soda-water apparatus; stationery goods; steam packing; surgical 
appliances and artificial limbs; umbrellas and canes; upholstering furniture (10! 
manufacturing); washing machines and clothes wringers; window shades 11 
fixtures; and miscellaneous manufactures, not otherwise classified. 


Table 8 shows for each industry, and for the group “‘other” within 
each manufacturing group, the number of establishments reporting. 
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Table 8.—Number of Manufacturing Establishments Reporting, 
by Industries 


129 


1929 to 1933, 








Paper and printing 
















































































Boxes, 
r 4 P 8 
t one an a , s : tereo- 
Year — paper Envel- | Labels | includ- | Photo- oa” typing | P a 
’ | includ- and ing engrav- and : 
paper ing ops tags | station- ng =. electro- -- 
drink- ery | mE | typing | OO 
ing 
cups 
1000 ....ncabtieneas 14 77 8 12 56 52 861 41 37 
1900. ....cabaienees 14 74 7 10 55 51 875 28 37 
1931 aiitegcinat 16 71 s 10 47 53 890 26 39 
1903... ccambee “ 15 72 s 10 50 55 862 27 40 
1933 osahiibanee 16 73 8 10 50 59 831 24 | 36 
Rubber products Stone, clay, and glass products 
ny Marble — 
sun- Tires — — Concrete = — 
dries and am tile Cement) prod- Glass work fire- 
= tubes | other clay ucts stone- clay 
cg yar proa- 
rubber wets 
NE Rp 46 43 38 190 13 175 2| 138 
1930 ED 45 34 34 177 10 166 25 | 103 | 138 
1931 Ro 43 27 34 169 10 158 24 | OR | 117 
1982 a 37 25 33 148 11 122 23{| 192) 105 
1008. ... .cndeatiee 41 25 36 140 10 | 93 23 85 | 107 
| | 
Stone, clay, and 
glass products— Textiles 
Continued 
—_ Cloth- cuca i. 
Stone, ngs, ing, oth- ustom 
had clay, | tents, | men’s, ‘ Cossoat tailor- | yiacs 
and and includ- wom- ’ ing, Ags, , 
nelud- glass sails ing en’s, jute, men’s banners,| Gloves, 
ing hy) prod- | includ- | shirts | includ-| 974 | and | and | cloth 
ucts ing and ing wom- | 
lime . goods ’ 
other auto coat corsets en’s 
fabrics pads 
| ee Ee 10 118 53 153 113 7 58 11 22 
1930 cectitiiieients s 120 61 146 112 6 54 ll 18 
1931 nhc nant 7 125 62 137 105 6 52 10 16 
1908... ee 8 2113 67 130 9s 5 46 9 15 
1983... cee. 8 107 64 117 103 5 42 i) 12 
| 


























' Number - establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary payments 


was less b 


? Number ‘ot establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary payments 


was greater by 1. 
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Table 8.—Number of Manufacturing Establishments Reporting, 1929 to 1933. 
by Industries—Continued | 
- _ i 
Textiles—Continued Tobacco < 
| 
berg ig | i YT 1 
Milli- | Woolen, | 
ner z a — | 
an i an 7. 
Mat- | lace | and | wool- wer tas 
Year Hosiery | tresses, | goods, silk felt smok- | Cl88FS | pohacr 
and | pillows, | includ- | goods, | goods, |Textiles,| ~;,, and | che ~t 
knit and ing | includ- | includ- | other em ciga- | *a)., 
goods | cotton | artifi- ing ing aa rettes | es 
felts cial throw- fur | snuff 
flowers sters and 
and felt 
feathers hats ~. | 
eR soe ; 4 a | 
a 32 35 34 6 22 101 10 | 80 | 47 
a ut Mss t 33 35 32 7 24 88 10 | 75 | “0 
EE or 31 33 28 6 21 80 9 71 | 53 
a asin iaddienibiaont 36 28 33 4 20 76 9 | 67 | iI 
a 32 3L 33 6 18 77 1h | 57 | {| 
= | Miscellaneous 
Vehicles manufactur: 
Auto- 
4 Car- 
: mobiles | Gar. riages, | Cars, thi | ; 
Air- and : Ship , Ba 
lanes arts riages | wagons,| steam and | Agricul- howtos 
P 4 P jud and jandma-| and boat |Vehicles,) tural | “G,\” 
oe — “| sleds, | terials, | street build- other | imple- | aa 
Paris | assem. | chil- | includ- | rail- ine | ments | on" 
dren’s | ing re- road " 
plants DP g | 
— — seems | 
1929 16 219 7 30 12 15 5 | 30 | 43 
1930. 17 228 4 16 ll 16 5 | 27 | 40 
1931. F 14 199 5 16 ll 16 4 26 ‘4 
ie Sa 12 166 7 12 12 14 5 | 20 4] 
OOo 12 157 7 12 12 13 4 | 19 
< a re 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
Musical | 
nstru- 
yor pont House Models | ments | 
Den- chiner furnish- Ice, and jand.a-| Pianos, | p, 4,, 
Coke | tits’ |Siners:| im manu- |patterns,| terials, | organs, | ~. 
whe sup- | pPPMnd| g00ds, | fae- | other | other |andma-| ,, 
plies sup- | mmiscel- | tured than than terials 
< laneous paper | pianos 
and 
organs 
1929. - 7 25 170 10 128 91 6 
1930_ 7 29 180 9 127 91 5 
1931__- 4 37 167 9 134 90 3 
| See 6 34 170 ll 133 75 4 
SRE 5 34 167 12 130 73 4 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
“~ P a 
7 an port- aneous 
a adver- | ing and —— manu- 
od tisin athletic games fac- 
novel- | goods tures, 
ties other 
1929... _. soll ll 84 15 34 «9 re ieee 
ae 12 8&8 18 31 8 ee 
hari ghia sa act are sieohaaen 10 82 14 28 Te SdaGasc~ id 
ae il 72 13 25 3 eee te 
ee ee 9 70 ll 20 | Se Serer 
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Table 9 shows the average number of wage earners reported em- 
ployed in each industry, each year from 1929 to 1933. Of the 59 
industry classifications (considering ‘‘other’” as a classification) 
shown in this table, the average number of wage earners reported 
employed in 1933 was greater than in 1932 in 40 and less in 19. 


Table 9.—Average Number of Wage Earners Employed in Manufactures in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by Industries 








Paper and printing 



















































































ne, 
7 ancy Stereo- 
Year and ‘ Labels Paper, Photo- | Printing| typing Paper 
Bags, paper, | Envel- and includ- engrav- |and pub-| and and 
7 paper | includ- ops tags ing sta- ing lishing | electro- printing, 
1) ing tionery typing other 
drinking yping 
cups 
| ae Pe! oe ee: c 
1920 1, 067 4, 984 1, 429 803 8, 703 842 24, 132 891 1, 020 
ee 1, O97 4,010 1, 459 679 8, 428 828 23, 944 844 735 
- 1, 300 3, 874 1, 345 274 7, 249 803 23, 685 683 723 
1932_. 1,067 | 3,678 1, 249 247 | 6, 646 | 645 | 22,024 663 598 
1933 1,157 | 4,981 1, 165 263 6, 768 719 22, 262 579 2 
| Rubber products | Stone, clay, and glass products 
canes: 7 WE ee S935 emer 
Marble | Pottery 
Drug; Rubber ; d t 
gists’ | Tires *T | Brick . = — 
sundries) and — and tile, | Cement ee Glass re Peay , 
and toys,| tubes ieee clay Dp cone " ° 
rubber other stone- clay 
yaris | products 
4} 
4() —— ee SP 7 
4 aS 4, 420 55, 651 2, 287 11, 542 1, 227 1, 252 9, 558 981 13, 839 
1 a 3, 948 40, 753 1, 054 8, 550 1,019 986 7, 332 SS7 12, 059 
i ECS Se 3, 293 34, 090 1, 487 7, 368 717 795 7, 605 782 8, 449 
1932. mac tps 2, 926 31, 577 1, 546 3, 577 587 393 6, 675 517 7, 368 
— ?. s 3, 399 36, 309 2, 600 3, 053 486 359 8, 746 456 7, 400 
Stone, clay, and ; 
glass products— Textiles 
Continued 
} | Cloth- 
Wall Stone, — ing, —_ Cordage | Custom | 
plaster,| clay, | tase | men’s, | ¥ -4 twine. ’| tailor- | Flags, 
includ- |and glass ond sails includ- en’s jute and ing banners,| Gloves, 
ing hy- | prod- (jnciudq- | ine includ- |’ linen | ™e2’S and cloth 
drated ucts, ing auto shirts ing goods and . regalia 
m1 lime other | ‘fabrics — corsets women’s 
14 
L , ee 669 2, 061 2, 118 15, 939 5, 370 689 1, 107 1, 041 2, 103 
ee 51a ae 544 2, 293 1,757 | 14, 587 5, 039 588 589 915 1, 983 
eee 408 1, 944 1, 628 13, 136 4, 848 591 496 787 1, 322 
ee SR = 312 1, 174 1, 396 12, 361 3, 674 544 427 619 1, 168 
1933. . meets 329 1, 335 1,563 | 13,390 4, 020 660 489 605 1, 
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Table 9.—Average Number of Wage Earners Employed in Manufacturing in Ohio, 
1929 to 1933, by Industries—Continued 














Textiles—Continued Tobacco 
Milli- 
Woolen, 
nery and) sijk and | worsted, 
Mat- lace silk and Chew- 

Year Hosiery | tresses, | goods, goods, |wool-felt ing and} Cigars |.) . 
and | pillows, | includ- | jaind- | goods, | Pextiles,| smoking} and | *°)%°c 
knit and ing arti-| j oesud. other | tobacco| ciga- — 

goods | cotton | ficial | ne. ine tor and | rettes | “'°rs 
felts = sters | and felt snuff 
an 
feathers hats 
at ig 3 ee ‘ 
ae 4, 033 1, 147 755 1, 995 3, 451 3, 523 1, 323 6, 213 | 1, 394 
ky EE Ra tel 2k 3, 700 866 655 1, 980 3, 328 2, 687 1, 149 5, 442 1, 659 
An: cantdictittn tno 3, 080 733 483 1, 983 2, 605 2, 668 1, 108 5, 296 84] 
ETS 3, 761 615 526 1, 722 2, 458 2, 516 1, 324 4, 201 S10) 
Sa Uajcksshicehanapihahtgean 4, 213 679 504 2, 133 3, 209 YXS 1, 605 2, 904 670 
| 
r Miscellane: u 
Vehicles manufacture 
nobiles | C coat 
mobiles ar- riages, , 
Air- and riages | wagons, — = Agri- | Batter 
planes ts, and | and ma- and boat Vehicles,) cultural | ies, dry 
and includ- sleds, , street build- other im ple- | and 
parts | ing as- chil- | includ- railroad i ments | storage 
sembling| dren’s | ing re- ng | 
plants pairing | 
MR... .<.citenind 1,175 | 64,823 | 1,722 866 | 1,403 | 2,073 665} 3,022/ 4, 
Se 1, 220 44,813 SYL 543 1, 257 1, 962 457 2, 322 | 2,811 
RET PTA 1, 089 35, 278 1, 042 394 556 771 483 1,417 | 2,613 
SE 600 22, 690 1,177 263 359 502 v4 896 | 2, 831 
eat 269 19, 863 1, 637 300 520 555 112 1, 084 2, 909 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
| — 
nstru- 
— House Models | ments 
a Den. machin- — Ice, ees —_ organs, Radios 
oke tists’ | ery, ap- manu- 1 | and 
supplies} partes | £008, | Gotarea| other | her sadn | 
supplies laneous paper — 
organs 
i aa ee 1, 487 653 | 26, 236 7, 510 2, 190 1, 224 266 840 4, 081 
RT 1, 065 630 | 20,704| 5,988 | 2,226| 1,038 282 707 | 870 
Se ee 402 631 | 16,339 6, 439 2,412 562 209 556 | 2, 80 
Mi nidisneonacusile 413 509 | 13, 486 4,972 2, 041 372 207 435 2, O45 
| ee 396 486 | 15,453 6, 624 2, 068 344 187 471 1, 828 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
oSipns|SPorting) toys. | ianeous 
mate- manu- 
vertising| athletic 
rials |novelties| goods | mes a 
ES ee 973 2,740 1, 429 3, 389 | EE a ee 
MGS RESIS 1, 002 2, 534 1,611 2, 337 iit sitdiveaiemnioaminwece|----- 
re 953 1, 824 1, 342 941 8 EAE NRG Ss: — 
Pi ndsikinemmonse’ 880 1, 795 1, 034 766 Di itivnmcthtemereiabelbaadeecss -_ 
___ EC IES 971 1, 860 958 827 | A TS CE ~- 
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Table 10 shows the average annual wage and salary payments to 
wage earners in each industry, each year from 1929 to 1933. 
1933 average annual wage and salary payment to wage earners was 
less than the 1932 average in 37 industries (considering ‘“‘other”’ as an 
industry) and greater than the 1932 average in 22 industries. 
the 22 industries which show an increase in the average annual pay- 
ment are in manufactures of textiles and 8 are in miscellaneous manu- 


The 


Six of 


Table 10.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Wage Earners in 
Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 








pete ik 


Paper and printing 































































































— . 

— Paper, Printing tereo- Paper 
Bags, +d Envel- —— includ- = —_ and type and 
paper paper, ops ing sta- — publish- printing, 

drinking tags | tionery | 18 ing ‘aa other 
ing 
cups 
$1,111 | $1,237 | $1,085 | $1,147 | $1,386 | $2,610 | $1,622 $2,001 $1, 331 
1,099 1, 149 1, 061 1, 167 1, 337 2, 384 1, 580 1,915 1, 431 
1, 038 1, 103 1,011 1,317 1, 240 2, 158 1, 436 2, 000 1, 338 
874 900 907 1, 204 1, 027 1, 960 1, 289 1, 730 1,018 
812 860 835 1, 161 1, 002 1, 435 1, 146 1, 557 1,014 
Rubber products Stone, clay, and glass products 
poh 9 maton | M _— Pottery, 
Tires a Brick ons terra- 
sundries prod- Concrete _ | Stone- | cotta, 
and _ ucts, — Cement | products} @1@5S | work, | and 
toys, other stone- | fire-clay 
rubber yards | products 
$1, 215 $1, 600 $1, 306 $1, 291 $1, 739 $1,333 | $1,346 $1, 953 $1, 227 
1, 101 1, 492 1, 152 1, 154 1, 620 1, 225 1, 190 1, 888 | 1, 085 
968 1, 204 978 947 1, 455 1,061 1, 109 1, 686 | 1, 123 
808 1, 040 801 693 1, 136 916 959 1, 335 734 
772 1, 062 870 640 962 710 975 1, 068 748 
J 
Stone, clay, and 
glass prod- Textiles 
ucts—Con. 
Cloth- 
Awn- 
Wall | Stone, ning; | Cloth- |Cordage,| Custom 
nelud- | glass and wom- jute, A. © banners,| Gloves, 
ing hy- | prod- | sails, in- shirts en’s,in-| and and and re- | cloth 
drated | ucts, | cluding and cluding | linen wom- galia 
lime other auto t corsets | goods ’ 
fabrics coa en's 
pads 
$1,527 | $1,332 | $1, 203 $995 | $1,091 $862 | $1,335 | $1,037 $642 
1, 443 1, 293 1, 106 925 1,010 856 1, 081 983 545 
1, 302 1, 092 950 870 X68 807 985 S04 469 
901 776 769 667 753 841 824 599 346 
750 709 692 720 674 723 794 647 420 
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Table 10.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Wage Earners in 
Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries—Continued 








Year 


































































































Textiles—Continued Tobacco 
nety and) silk and| worsted, Chew! 
. Mat- | soods silk and ~ 2 
osiery | tresses, e goods, | wool-felt : Yigars | Tobaces 
and knit} pillows, — includ- | goods, — ro weeny and ciga-| rehan 
goods | and cot- Acial ing includ- : ond rettes dlers 
ton felts Sow throw- | ing fur 
pie y sters | and felt snuff 
an | 
feathers hats 
$886 $1, 144 $1, 018 $1, 276 $1, 013 $1, 110 $987 $617 $530 
900 1, 133 994 1, 193 919 1, 070 1,011 579 519 
765 979 936 1, 027 792 987 1, 003 518 573 
682 798 733 905 644 854 Sil 413 493 
652 795 755 914 709 820 763 427 50 
Miscellaneous 
Vehicles manufactures 
Auto- Car- 
. — Car- riages, Care ; 
ir- an riages | wagons, mien : sana}. | Batter 
planes jparts,in-| and and ma- | «*y Vehicles, C= yl ies, dry 
and cluding | sleds, | terials, street | buildin other lements\224 stor 
parts | assem- ehil- | includ- | pilroad e P "| ag 
bling dren’s | ing re- 
plants pairing | 
$1,604 | $1,621 | $1,272 | $1,236 | $1,725 | $1,628 | $1,580| $1,358 | $1,504 
1,718 1, 309 1, 133 1, 144 1, 605 1, 549 1, 344 1, 275 1, 333 
1, 761 1, 153 1, 143 943 1, 264 1, 305 1, 282 1, 150 | 1, 183 
1, 527 916 845 759 1, 076 1, 240 981 879 | a2 
1, 618 1, 041 766 685 908 1, 032 919 880 | 1, 023 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
— 
- - nstru- 
ja House Models | ments 
Den- | machin- — Ice, = pat- = ~ Pianos, | Radios 
Coke tists’ | ery, ap- = manu- eas, ) | oo, and 
supplies | paratus, | 8°°4S; | tactured other | other | and ma- parts 
P ved sun-| Miscel- than than | terials 
ie” laneous paper | pianos 
and 
organs 
$1,864 | $1,338 | $1,352 | $1,633 | $1,539 | $2,111 |! $1,789 | $1,358 $877 
1, 979 1, 213 1, 257 1, 493 1, 515 1, 692 1, 513 1, 241 928 
1, 637 1, 379 1, 147 1, 382 1, 613 1, 720 1, 459 1, 109 866 
1, 504 1, 205 870 1, 004 1, 407 1, 253 882 702 744 
1, 506 Y42 881 1, 124 1, 250 1, 135 939 805 757 
| 








Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 











Miscel- 
Roofing a -. Sperting Toys | laneous 
mate- |vertising| letic | 994 | manu- 
rials | novelties! goods | #™es ra 
ke BF 4h © §M & Fe F | RE Sees See oe 
1, 516 1, 239 1, 268 990 9 tS LU a 
1, 540 1, 073 1, 084 879 i eanwen 
1, 116 895 930 692  - AIS ae oe 
890 767 857 653 ON ESE ae nen 





























or ta 


1In od with tabulations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, but possibly some error in repor!'ns 
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Table 11 shows for each industry indexes of average number of 
wage earners employed and of total and average annual wage and 
salary payments to wage earners. The base used in computing these 
indexes is 1926. Indexes were not computed for the groups “‘other.”’ 
One industry in miscellaneous manufactures was omitted in comput- 
ing indexes, for the reason that data for 1926 (the base year) for that 
industry were not tabulated separately by the Obio Division of 
Labor Statistics. 

In 11 of the 52 industries for which indexes are shown, the indexes 
show an increase in 1933 over 1932 in each of the three items— 
average number of wage earners employed, total wage and salary 
payments to wage earners, and average annual wage and salary 
payments to wage earners. Four of the 11 industries are in manufac- 
tures of textiles and 4 are in miscellaneous manufactures. 


Table 11.—Indexes of Wage Earners Employed and Wage and Salary Payments 
to Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 












































(1926 = 100.0] 
Paper and printing 
Bees. paver | Boxes, fancy and paper, Envelove 
ags, pay and drinking cups : ps 
Year — | - —— = 
Wage and salary | : | Wage and salary | Wage and salary 
Wage payments | Wage | payments | Wage payments 
earners | earners | earners | 
(average| ——_— (average ——_—| (average| —_____ 
oe? Total Average pene: Total | Average imeeeeeie Total | Average 
Seti | | | 
1929} 90.4] 1005] 122] m6] 1222) 1095) 96.6| 100.2 | 103. 7 
Se 93. 0 103. 2 111.0 89.8 91.3 101.7 | 98. 6 100.1 | 101.4 
_ Rees S . ae E 110.2 115. 6 104.8 | 86.8 84.7 97.6 | 90.9 87.9 | 96. 7 
_ eae ess 90. 4 79.9; 883) 82.4 65.6; 79.6) 84.4| 73.3) 86. 7 
_ ES ae 98. 1 80. 4 82.0 111.6 85.0 76. 1 78.8 62.9 79.8 
Paper and printing—Continued 
Labels and tags Paper, including stationery Photo-engraving 
; ack ae ; | bt en 
eee 114.1 98. 4 86. 2 101.5 104. 6 103. 0 144.9 164. 6 | 113. 6 
1930__ _. : 96. 4 84.7 87.7 98.3 | 97.7 | 99.4; 142.5) 147.8 103. 7 
ee 38.9 38. 7 99. 0 84. 5 | 77.9 | 92.2 | 138.2 129.8 93.9 
a ope 35. 1 31.8| 90.5 7.5| 59.2) 764| 1110! 947 85.3 
WP cordetnlinesce 37.4 32.6| 87.3 78.9) 58.8) 74.5) 1238) 77.3 62. 4 
SE! Bee ? me ley WE > SEL 
Paper and printing—Continued Rubber products 
: Stereotyping and electro- Druggists’ sundries and 
Printing and publishing typing toys, rubber 
a ee 1.2} 10.6] 994! 1053| 1094| 1039! 1152) 140 
, «RR 110.3} 106.8 96.9 99.8 99.2} 994] 1029) 923 
| eo Se 109. 1 96. 0 88. 0 80.7 83.8 | 103.8 85.8 | 67.7 
ae a 101.5 80. 2 79. 0 78.4 70. 4 89. 8 76.3; 50.2 
SORE 5 TES 102. 5 72.1 anil 68. 4 | 55.3 | 80.8 hel 55.7 
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Table 11.—Indexes of Wage Earners Employed and Wage and Salary Payment; 
to Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries—Con. 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Year 


Rubber products—Con. 


Stone, clay, and glass products 




















96. 6 | 86.4] 89.4 
76.1} 625| 822 
61.3) 437] 71.2 
30.3 186| 61.4 
2.7) 182) 47.6 





ae terra-cotta, and 





re-clay products 
69.0 67.4 97.6 
40.1 51.9 86. 3 
42.1 37.6 89.3 
36.7 21.4 58.4 
36.9 22.0 59.5 


Clothing, men’s, including 


Concrete products | 








Glass 
109. 3 110.8 | 101.3 
83.9 75.1 89.5 
87.0 72.6 | 83.4 
76.3 55.1 | 72.2 
100.0 | 73. 4 | 73.4 | 


Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 


Wall plaster, including 


hydrated lime 
——EE ———E —_ 
55.4 51.4 92.7 
45.0 39.5 87.6 
33.8 26.7 79. 1 
25.8 14.1 54.7 
27.2 12.4 45.5 


Textiles—-Continued 





| 


Tires and tubes Brick and tile, clay | Cement 
— 
Wage and salary | Wage and salary Wage and sala: 
Wage Wage . Wage , 
Po. payments po payments oman payments 
—- ee een (CNS 1 ag 
aumaber) Total | Average oe Total | Average number) Total | Average 
oak a = i“ bee 5 
112.3 112.7 100. 4 127.4 111.1 87.2 77.6 85.1 110.2 
82.3 77.0 93.6 | 04.4 | 73. 6 78.0 64.4 66. 1 102.7 
68.8 55.8 81.2 | 81.3 52.0 4.0 45. 3 41.8 92.2 
63.7 41.6 65. 2 | 39.5 18.5 46.8 | 37.1 26.7 72.0 
73.3 48.8 | 66. 6 | 33.7 | 14.6 43.2) 30.7 18.7 61.0 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 


Marble and stone work 
stoneyards 





Textiles 


| 
| 


Awnings, tents, and sails 
including auto fabric 





118.3 137.4 6. 1 
98. 2 104.8 Mi. § 
90.9 83.4 | 1.7 
78. 0 ’ 

87.3 58. 3 66.8 





Clothing, women’s, includ- 


Cordage, twine, jute, and 
































shirts and coat pads ing corsets linen goods 
102. 1 92.0 90. 1 133. 3 112.3 84. 2 99.3 

93.4 78.3 83.8 125. 1 97.6 78.0 84.7 

84.1 66.3 78.8 120.4 80.7 67.0 85. 2 

79. 2 47.8 60.4 91.2 53.0 58.1 78.4 

85.8 55.9 65. 2 99.8 51.9 52.0 95.1 

Textiles—Continued 

ee Flags, banners, and regalia Gloves, cloth 

47.8 50.4 105. 7 145. 8 154.7 106. 1 101.6 

25. 4 21.7 85. 6 126.4 128.9 100. 6 95.8 

21.4 16.7 78.0 110.2 100.8 91.5 63.9 

18.4 12.0 65. 2 86.7 53.1 61.3 56.5 

21.1 13. 2 62.9 84.7 56.1 66. 2 75.8 
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Table 11.—Indexes of Wage Earners Employed and Wage and Salery Payments 
to Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries—Con. 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Textiles—Continued 



























































$$$ $$$} 











, Millinery and lace goods, 
Hosiery and knit goods a s, and including artificial flowers 
and feathers 
Wage | Wage and salary | Wage | Wage andsalary | Wage | Wage and salary 
earners payments earners payments earners payments 
(average (average (average | _ ee, 
number) number) number) | 
Total | Average Total | Average | Total | Average 
98. 5 99.4 100.9 87.8 85.8 97.7 55.7 | 48.5 | 87.2 
90. 4 92. 6 102. 5 66. 3 64.1 96.8 48.3 | 41.1 85. 
75. 2 65. 6 87.1 56.1 46.9 83.6 | 35. 6 28. 5 80. 1 
91.9 71.3 | 77.7 47.1 32. 1 68. 1 38.8 24.3 62.8 
102.9 76.4 | 74.3 52.0 35.3) 67.9| 37.2) 24.0) 64.6 
—e Seapets 
Textiles—Continued Tobacco 
ey Woolen, worsted, and : ; 
Silk and silk goods, includ- wool-felt goods, includ- Chewing and smoking 
ing throwsters ing fur and felt hats tobacco and snuff 




















91.1 99.2 109. 0 100.1 116.7 116. 6 87.6 86.5 98.8 
90. 4 92.1 101.9 96. 5 102. i 105. 8 76.0 77.0 101. 2 
90. 5 79.4 87.7 75.6 68.9 91.1 73.3 73. 6 100. 4 
78.6 60.8 | 77.3 71.3 52.9 74. 1 87.6 | 71.1 | 81.2 
97.4 76.0; 78.1 | 93. 1 | 76.0 81.6 | 106.2} 81.1 76.4 
Tobacco—Continued Vehicles 
— ———— _—— - Bie a _ 

Cigars and cigarettes Tobacco rehandlers Airplanes and parts 

80.9 73.5 90. 5 74.1 62.3 84.0 248. 4 248.7 100. 1 
70.9 60.2 84.9 88. 2 72.5 82.3 257.9 276. 5 107.2 
69. 0 52.4 76.0 44.7 40.6 90.8 230. 2 253. 0 109. 9 
54.7 33.1 60. 6 43.0 33.7 78.1 126.8 120.9 95.3 
37.8 23.7 62. 6 35. 6 28. 6 80. 2 56.9 57.4 | 101.0 





Vehicles—Continued 

















Automobiles and parts, in- | Carriages and sleds, chil- | Carriages, wagons, and ma- 
cluding assembling plants dren’s terials, including repairing 
134.7 158.3 117.5 106. 4 105. 5 99.2 57.2 49.2 86. 0 
93. 1 88. 4 94.9 55.0 48.6 88. 4 35.8 28.5 79.6 
73.3 61.3 83. 6 64.4 57.4 89. 2 26.0 17.1 65. 6 
47.2 31.3 66.4 72.7 47.9 65.9 17.4 9.2 52.8 
41.3 31.2 75.4 101. 1 60.4 59.7 19.8 9.4 47.7 





! j 





Vehicles—Continued 


Miscellaneous manufactures 























Cars, steam and street Ship and boat building Agricultural implements 
railroad 
| 
53.8 62. 2 115.7 111.5 110.5 99. 1 74.5 73. 6 98. 7 
48. 2 51.9 107.6 105. 5 99.5 94.3 57.3 53.1 92.7 
21.3 18.1 84.8 41.5 32.9 79. 5 35.0 29.2 83. 6 
13.8 9.9 72.2 27.0 20.4 75.5 22.1 14.1 63.9 
19.9 12.1 60.9 29.8 18.7 62.9 26. 7 17.1 64.0 
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Table 11.—Indexes of Wage Earners Employed and Wage and Salary Payments 
to Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries—Con. 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 


ars ees 


| 
| 











































































































— 
| Batteries, dry and storage | Coke | Dentists’ supplies 
Year | : 
Wage | Wage and salary | Wage | Wage and salary | Wage | Wage and salary 
earners payments earners payments earners payments 
ae ‘(average | (average | __ 
number) /number) ] number) | 
Total | Average| | Total Average Total | Average 
| 
ns ten eae ee ar ee bee 
a Se 211.7 216.8 102. 4 101.4 104.0 | 102. 6 107.8 115.0 
ae 169.3 | 153. 6 | 90. 7 72. 6 | 79.1 | 108.9 104, 0 100.6 | 
| ea 157.4 | 1268) 80.5 27.4) 24.7 90.1) 1041) 114.5 | 
a i aise 170.5 |. 115.2| 67.5 28, 2 2.3| 828 84.0) 80. 
1933 _- oe 175. 2 122. 1 69. 6 27.0 22.4 | $2.9 80. 2 | 60. 
| | 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
2 pene —— s sath 7 ; 
Electrical machinery, ap- | Madete and patterns, other 
paratus, and supplies Ice, manufactured than paper 
l 5 pay ee orcs wr rr a 
att cencciaamle 102.6 | 948 2.3| 105.0} 1009) 961! 127.0) 1482] 1168 
| SEES 81.0 69.6 | 85.9 106.7) 101.0) 946 107.7 100.8 | 93.6 
TE 63.9 50. 1 78.3 | 115.6] 116.4| 100.7 58.3 55. 5 95. 
aS ee 52.8 31.3 59.4 97.8 85.9 87.8 38. 6 26. 69.3 
ae 60. 5 36. 4 60. 2 99.1 77.4 | 78.0 35. 7 22. 62.8 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
Musical instruments and ‘ 
materials, other than Pianos, “Cota and ma- Radios and part 
pianos and organs 
aaa 28. 5 38. 8 (1) 47.1 47.8 101.5 454. 5 379. 
SL ccadaduebness - 30.3 34.8 115.1 39.7 36.8 92.8 436. 3 385. 
Ss 22. 4 24.9 111.0 31.2 25. 8 82.9 316. 5 260. 
SE nenacdnsdnnne 22. 2 14.9 67.1 24.4 12.8 52.5 230.9 163. 
RES ae 20. 1 14.3 71.4 26.4 15.9 60. 2 205. 5 147. 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
| Si dad | 
; gns an vertising Sporting and athletic 
Roofing materials novelties goods 
Saar 87.8 94. 5 107. 6 123.7 121.4 98. 2 120. 6 116. 
Pt acodshubinades 90. 4 79. 5 87.9 114.4 111.6 97.6 135.9 128. 
Si casiintadihasadhs 86. 0 76.8 89.3 82.3 69. 6 84.5 113. 2 91. 
Tare 79. 4 51.4 64.7 81.0 57.1 70. 5 87.3 60. 
SRA 87.6 45.2 51.6 84.0 50.7 60. 4 80.8 51. 
Miscellaneous manufactures—Continued 
Toys and games 
1929... -.---------- 114.3 | 1142 99.9 |... 
1930....-.--------- 78.8 73.2 | IR) RSE Age ReorEe ee et RRND, 
1931.......-------- 31.7 26. 2 Ed aaewen we RL a 2. oy) cqnped BRR 
1932... ---.---.---- 25.8 OP. 0 | ae: ae A OY ee eR 
1933_..-...-------- 27.9 17.1 et te ee ee 


























! Omitted due to probable error in reporting or tabulating employment or wage data. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industry 
Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 
adjustments occurring between March 15 and April 15, 1935, as 
shown by reports from 24,648 establishments employing 3,884,987 
workers in April. 

Six hundred and twenty-six establishments in 37 industries reported 
wage-rate increases averaging 5.3 percent and affecting 98,231 em- 
ployees. 

The outstanding wage-rate adjustment was a 5-percent increase 
given to 80,083 wage earners in steam railroad repair shops. This 
was the third increase given since the 10-percent wage cut of Feb- 
ruary 1932 and completed the return to the wage rates which were 
in effect prior to that date. Other industries which reported wage- 
rate increases affecting more than 1,000 workers each were: Cars, 
electric and steam railroad (6,205), carpets and rugs (3,935), rayon 
and allied products (1,190), and dyeing and finishing textiles (1,004). 
Decreases in wage rates were reported by 12 establishments in 6 
industries. The average decrease was 16.7 percent and only 470 
workers were affected. 


143034—35—10 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending April 15, 1935 









































Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 
Estab- 
ee 2 
Industr num ~ 
ba pone ofem- | No | Wage-| Wage- No wage-| Wage- | Wage. 
ng Ployees | wage- | rate rate rate rate rate 
rate in- de- cha in- de- 
changes! creases | creases ages creases | creases 
All manufacturing industries...) 24 648 3, 884,987 | 24, 010 626 12 /3, 786, 286 | 98, 231 470 
Percent of total............. 100.0 100.0| 97.4 25] (1) 97.5 2.5) «1 
Iron ard steel and their prod- 
ucts, not including ma- 
ch - q 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills.......... 254 | 281,043 | ES . ee 281,043 |... | 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and - 
a 49 8, 838 48 |, & S0eaee. 8, 823 15 |... 
Cast-iron pipe...........-.-. 51 8, 789 pS Cee. SE 
Cutlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery 
tools pew mewenesecnecee 167 14, 054 166 4 rt 14, 038 16 |. 
F » iron and steel... 94/ 11,566 93 gy BAT 11, 471 95 | 
oo ee | tase) eet 77 en | 
umbers’ supplies... ._.... Pee Oe Peesdscecitesceane < 
Steam and hot-water heat- ‘, 
ing apparatus and steam 
fittings sqegdinwanqeaceqeudar 84 19, 379 an soo 19,379 |.....__. = 
SE nepanuheccccsgoonosan 210 26, 533 208 Blends daa 26, 476 57 |_.__.. 
Structural and ornamental 
Pg sie ee Saree . a ase 312 wt eeeece es l|oeeeeeee en ee. 
n cans and o' ware. 1 | SS ieee | ii @ 
Tools (not eae fice 
tools, machine tools, 
| eres 143 11, 356 141 | ee ee 11, 321 35 j........ 
eee 112 14, 697 110 _) Se 14, 476 221 |_... 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements-__- 76 25, 323 EE ae 26,323 j......../... 
Cash registers, = 
a. and cal 4 
_ RE be 25 15, 181 | RD Se i: 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies.......- 389 | 127,507 386 Se 127, 413 aa 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels.._...... 108 | 48,090 a ee ST iirccs.,|--.-.. 
Foundry and machine-shop 
iinnccscteseessees 1,562 | 151,286 | 1,554 ye ee 150, 903 ae 
Machine tools_..........--- 197 24, 589 194 4 Se 24, 393 | ae 
Radios and phonogra ea 48 30, 499 CS aR eee fen... |........ 
Faeion ani cate 151 16, 730 NESE CE <P 
ters and parts.....- 12 10, 142 | a ae See  <t a 
Trans tion anak: 
1 IES 31 7, 553 3 ORS See SS 
Automobiles............-.-- 316 | 384,632| 315 Chan 384, 612 0 |... 
Cars, electric- and steam- 
icadethindilnanntentiendaanatadl 21, 511 59 ae 15,306 | 6, 205 
Locomotives................ 14 4, 656 ge are aT 
iim capiaichcieinereiniel 113 33, 803 eae) RRR 
Railroad ome oneee 
E Ea 378 20, 523 370 ae 20, 131 392 
Steam railroad_............. 530 80, 083 |........ SI | OO aR 80, 083 
N metals and their 
Aluminum manufactures... 34 7, 559 fe Oe aa [eee fec.....- 
bronze, and copper 
Si ttinntntam meee 270 45, 007 269 Ste 45, 079 18 ecee 
Cc and watches and 
t de beiaabel 28 11, 841 | SRG Sage een f..-....- 
+ ETAT TT ea TES 202 10, 526 gg SE I, 10, 626 j........ 
Lighting oquh Recieeiiatien 71 4, 008 gy RRR EET a sa 
- ges plated ware. 45 ‘ 2 ey Hea 9, 009 j........ 
copper, lead, and zinc_.__. 40 17, 809 39 BD Bodinmaisate 17, 688 321 |.--..--- 
Stamped and enameled 
pains 199 | 24,698 193 3 3] 24,582 66 50 
Lumber and allied products 
RR ee GRRE Re, 567 | 57,034 563 3 1] 56,492 526 16 
Lumber: 
intinitinnnideiattea 573 | 26, 648 LER  ( az 159 
rane et ete 600 73, 9382 597 1 2 73, 789 6 137 
Turpentine and rosin. _..._. 35 2, 798 35 |.. 2, 798 |..-.----|-------- 














1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending April 15, 1935-—Continued 
























Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— 
lish- he ol 
num 
Industry = of em- No Wage- | Wage- No wage- Wage- | Wage- 
ng Ployees | wage- | rate rate rate rate rate 
rate in- de- changes in- de- 
changes} creases | creases ng creases | creases 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. - 520 20, 200 , Se Pee |, SS 
SC 140 18, 200 | ee re ET a 
a) SE a 160 51, 753 | MES Seed Gee 4. 2 ee ae 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
r) ERS 225 4, 199  , Ss Sere | a 
Me See 124 19, 744 123 _® Secor? 19, 557 | Oe 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
ts and rugs....._. 31 19, 183 30 eee 15,248 | 3,036 j........ 
Cotton goods... ........ 661 | 279,093 _ + a see ¢ SEs Soe 
Cotton small wares_.-. _- 127 11, 467 gs Vee ee VST | Ss ee 
and finishing 
eT 171 45, 605 170 eS ea * 6 lU} eee 
Hats, fur-felt.........._. 61 8, 500 | ae aa IS ST 
, ETS 477 109, 503 476 | a 109, 485 | ae : 
Silk and rayon goods... 273 48, 239 ae 1 ct | ee 10 
m and worsted 
Te 538 137, 440 536 SB lnowscncal. Dee , ae 
a 1, 653 130, 140 5 a Sk ee FY ES ae 
Clothing, women’s... .. 698 50, 346 GD Eeccccuss 2 , 5 93 
Corsets and allied gar- 
| at 42 6, 988 _ Se coe | A ae 
Men’s furnishings... . _ M4 6, 999 TE nendsilocdémaned 4 ) a See 
i, SS 119 7,770 | SES oe aee i ibdadhidelithienenc 
hirts and collars..__... 163 23, 138 dd SERRA Senate i 7 SRG OER 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes............. 353 | 124, 968 EEE SRT eee fk! Sa ree 
ro OS, ae 173 35, 205 |) ER eee 8) es ener 
Food and kindred products: 
OO OE Se 1, 110 69, 242 1, 107 ee 69, 179 ft See 
eS SEE 530 27, 789 526 Olidinsaad , 089 Uae i bticacce 
BN SE 333 4, 747 329 2 Bere 4, 683  ) 
and preserving - -_. 737 51, 059 736 dette nits 51, 030 - | Sow 
OS 303 32, 884 ry eee ES ae ene 
OAL AMG EE 380 15, 072 | aa eee DEE benesndaslditibennc 
TE ET ae 322 9, 336 321 yy aes 9, 306 ED idubéinoce 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ee ee 301 89, 230 300 S 89, 129 | aa 
ae 67 3, 423 SS ae eee DE Biondi dl natidedints 
refining, came......... 14 9, 429 13 | 8, 665 Feb fnodaedce 
Chewing and smoking to- 
one Gue........... 36 7, 762 Eee iE Lashpacudiondoocce 
= —-- 224 46, 062 eee ee 8 | re eee 
Ns ee eun 726 35, 345 725 ) Sass 35, 337 |) are 
col “7 | 432 | 112,403 429 | iia 112, 252 Ri attieenss 
publishing: 
x ted cat 1, 353 58,546 | 1,347 | Se 58, 419 | ae 
ewspapers - 
—_— £»: ee 612 55, 404 602 | 54, 521 | 
tnd pean eeeeete. 
than petroleum re- 
Chemicals. ..._... ae aia 147 32, 509 | ae TEE Dibessosthodcasnes 
Cottonseed—oil, ? 
and meal_............ 4 = . socscnsclacesccce = a 
ee ee CC RET 31 4, 087 | a eee as aa 
----> 0 is 350 20, 141 349 | ee  } STS 
Paints and varnishes... 639 22, 633 fe 22, 136 |) 
Rayon and allied - 
i nitsienswn 28 854 27 _ eee = € 5 | ae 
OSS ET 115 16, 307 SS DE Diitidcucdinewcascs 
refining.......... 201} 65,271 St iitubelienndibiina nile A ea 
Rubber boots and shoes --_. 12| 12,768 | OR EES" | SS 
other than 
a 188 30, 743 188 30, 743 
Rubber tires and inner 
. 41 58, 238 Eine adie tlinedeieinins _f | SS Se 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries 


TABLE 2 presents data concerning wage-rate changes occurring be- 
tween March 15 and April 15, which were reported by cooperating es- 
tablishments in 16 trade, public utility, mining, and service industries. 

Seventy-six electric light and power establishments reported in- 
creases which averaged 5.3 percent and affected 4,714 workers, and 8 
electric-railroad and motor-bus companies gave increases averaging 
4.8 percent to 2,240 employees. At 12 metalliferous mines 1,377 
wage earners received wage-rate increments which averaged 9.7 per- 
cent and a 5-percent increase was reported for 1,015 werkers in 4 
bituminous-coal mines. 


Table 2.—-Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending Apr. 15, 1935 



































Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 
lish- . _ 
number l 
Industrial group ments of em- No w w - - | 
report- “ age- age- 0 age- | Wage- 
he ployees i rate in- | rate de-|wage-rate| rate in- | rate de- 
changes creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
Anthracite mining-...........-- 160 73, 070 Re ee ee 
Percentage of total ........-- 100. 0 Be . NE lo cabonsslocaséues ES 
Bituminous-coal mining - - ------ 1,459 | 237,894 1, 455 © lennon 236,870 | 1,015 |-....... 
Percentage of total__......-. 100. 0 100. 0 99.7 | ee 99. 6 .. =e 
Metalliferous mining_.......-.-- 259 30, 470 247 | ee Sues) 1,877 |..-.---.- 
Percentage of total__....---- 100. 0 100. 0 95.4 Be isonscone 95. 5 = 
Qu and nonmetallic 
EE oY ae Se 1, 127 30,549 | 1,123 4}........| 30,346 = 
Percentage of total__......-- 100. 0 100.0 99. 6 BF Biachewes 99. 3 Ul iencdnee 
Crude-petroleum producing--.-- 301 30, 314 4. ae. See | a 
Percentage of total__........ 100. 0 Cl ae ee ES 
Telephone and telegraph........| 9,760 | 259,747 | 9,760 |........|...-.--- i a 
ercentage of total__........ 100. 0 Fe ae eee | Se adeawe 
Electric light and-power and | 
manufactured gas_..........-- 2,760 | 242,729 | 2,684 , 5 er 238,015 | 4,714 |--..--.. 
Percentage of total. __..._.-- 100.0 100. 0 97.2 SE heinaineinnt 98. 1 eS 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance - - - 479 134, 711 471 ) = 132, 471 | a 
me ape h of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 98.3 fee 98.3 | a 
Wholesale trade_..............-- 16, 820 296,015 | 16,735 82 3 295, 628 357 
Percentage of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 99. 5 0.5 (1) 99.9 0.1 | 
PRR itd pasdescccccccnce 54,543 | 879,495 | 54, 485 50 8 | 879, 271 189 | 
Seseuutess i, ra 100. 0 100. 0 99.9 0.1 (1) 100. 0 (*) 
iciiceccctntkbsssconwatas 2,416 | 143,834 | 2,416 |........]......-. a 
Percentage of total_.......-- 100. 0 100.0 BEE Yacentvdalocasscus EE 
FS ES 1, 339 73,613 | 1,327 11 1 73, 247 248 
Percen of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 99. 1 0.8 0.1 99. 5 0.3 
Dyeing and cleaning._-........- 726 17, 767 723 2 1 17, 733 23 
Percentage of total_......... 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 0.3 0.1 99. 8 0.1 
SRE See 2, 962 95,294 | 2,960 Fh sncptbte 95, 266 28 |...----- 
Percentage of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 99.9 yy eee obo 100.0 (!)  |-.------ 
pS Ec 364 10, 246 360 2 2 0,1 32 | 
Percentage of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 98. 9 0.5 0.5 99.3 0.3 | 
RE ee 1, 126 71,011 | 1,120 aa 70, 907 104 |-.------- 
Percentage of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 5 OS |.oacsbaa 99.9 0.1 | eeecesse 








1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Salaries in City School Systems in the United States, 
1934-35 


CONTINUING decline in the salaries of most city school 
A systems in the United States as compared with such salaries 
2 and 4 years ago is shown in the report of the biennal survey made 
by the National Education Association in 1934-35. According to 
the report, however, ‘‘there is reason to believe that teachers’ salaries 
have already reached their lowest point and are now slowly returning 
to somewhat more normal levels.”” The findings are published in the 
March 1935 issue of the Research Bulletin of the association, from 
which the following data are taken. 

The 1,989 cities covered in the study constitute almost three-fifths 
of all the cities in the United States and practically every one of the 
larger cities in the Nation. Nearly 400,000 school employees are 
included. 

Table 1 discloses the usual tendency to pay higher salaries in the 
larger cities. Ordinarily the differential between cities of over 
100,000 population and those of from 30,000 to 100,000 population 
is greater than that between the cities of the last-mentioned group 
and cities of 10,000 to 30,000 or between the groups of cities having 
smaller populations. The percentage decreases in salaries are greater 
in the smaller cities, it will also be noted. 























Table 1.—Median Salaries in Specified Classes of Schools in the United States, 
1930-31, 1932-33, and 1934-35 
: Percent of 
Median salary in decrees 
Population, and type of school 
1931 to | 1933 to 

Over 100,000: 

RE $2, 118 | $1,947 | $1,922 9. 25 1, 28 

Ce Ne cebewae , 2,204 | 2,078 | 11.50 5.72 

Te od enedbevetnbed 2,731 | 2,479 | 2,436 | 10.80 1.73 
30,000 to 100,000: 

A a a ee ae 1,609 | 1,526] 1,412] 12.24 7.47 

a el IR LS a IE 1,860 | 1,761] 1,612| 13.33 8. 46 

Ne i odo cctbbeotececocucéucd 2,111 | 1,904] 1,834] 13.12 8. 02 
10,000 to 30,000: 

SS oe 1,428 | 1,360| 1,231 | 13.80 9. 49 

le el, IE I 1,619 | 1,525} 1,390] 1414 8. 85 

A IT 1,876 | 1,747} 1,603 | 14.55 8. 24 
5,000 to 10,000: 

lementary schools !..................---..--------------- 1,303 | 1,217] 1,050] 19.42 | 13. 72 

I women 1,494 | 1,376| 1,208| 19,14 12. 21 

ge A a a Raa I 1,692 | 1,575 | 1,379| 18.50 12. 44 
2,500 to 5,000: 

EET SS A NN, 1,162 | 1,089 961 | 17.30 11. 75 

TR TE a ae 1, 1,270 | 1,125| 17.28 11. 42 

Nn cceccuccssnanen 1,547 | 1,420) 1,260 | 18.55 11. 83 

















' Include kindergarten teachers. 
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In table 2 are given the median salaries of teachers and principals 
in city school systems in 5 groups of cities classified by population. 
In the group including the largest cities the median salary in 1934 35 
of teachers of part-time or continuation schools was $2,693 or $257 
more than that of teachers in high schools, while the principals o{ 
part-time or continuation schools received $4,125 or $127 less than 


the principals of high schools. 


Table 2.—Median Salaries in City School Systems of Various Cities in the 
United States, 1934-35 





























Median salary in reporting cities | 
a population of— 
Occupation 
Over = — 5,000 2.000) 
100,000 to _ 
7 100,000 | 30,000 10,000 000 
Teachers: 
SR SEES i. ee ne: EERE ES EE 
il dcekctihdictanacigtbncidddabse J ee 1) Ca Btensaect....-- 
ETS LA SII TTT 1, 992 1,412 | $1, 231 | $1,050 $961 
Junior high schools___._......-- MEST Sh Gt UU 2,078 | 1,612} 1,390! 1,208 1,12 
Eee “at EO a idieetinclieiind 2,436 | 1,834] 1,603) 1,379 1, 260) 
Part-time or continuation schools._.......................| 2,693 | 1,902] 1,550 838 2 600 
Principals: 
Elementary schools: 
Supervising-._-__-__- a iii Hl ikon BAI i tiath saabnc 3,016 | 2,364; 2,119) 1,962 2, 038 
RTE RB RRS ar PR RE Se Ss er PE PER T 2,185 | 1,738 | 1,476) 1,246 1, 181 
Junior high schools_.......-.--. ee ea ee 3, 718 2, 833 2, 307 1, 669 1, 433 
pO eee ebhiied 4 aL dbduth alates Le 4,252 | 3,635 | 3,010 | 2,235 1, 851 
Part-time or continuation schools. -_.............-- ee] 4,125 | 2,800! 3,150 - 





1 Includes kindergarten teachers in cities having a population of from 2,500 to 30,000. 
? Exact median cannot be calculated from available information but is somewhat below this figure 


Table 3 records by States the median salaries of various groups of 
teachers for 1934-35 in cities of 30,000 population or over.’ The 
median salaries for high-school teachers in the group including thie 
largest cities (over 100,000 population) range from $1,071 in Florida 
to $3,418 in New York State. 


1 In some cases data were insufficient to make it worth while to compute medians for cities of a certain 
size and groups of employees. In these cases medians are omitted. Generally when as many as 10 cities 
of a given population group in a single State reported, or when half or more of all cities of a given size in 
State reported, a median was computed. When less than 5 individual employees were reported, no median 
was calculated. When the use of a computed median made the State median more than the mavimum 
salary actually paid to teachers in the cities within the State, the maximum rather than the calculate’ 
median is reported. 
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Table 3.—Median Salaries of Teachers in Cities Over 30,000 in Population in 
the United States, 1934-35 


[Class I, reporting cities of over 100,000 population; class II, reporting cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population] 








































































































Median salaries paid to teachers— 
: | | | | 
Kinder- |Elementary, Atypical | Junior high | High Part-time 
State gartens schools classes schools ! | schools ? schools 
} i 
Class| Class| Class! Class! Class! Class| Class| Class! Class! Class! Class! Class 
Lam). Bel: B Se wie? eee oe 
United States..........-. $1, 926|$1, 469)$1, 922)$1, 412/$1, 996|$1, 611/$2, 078|$1, 612/$2, 436, ‘$1, 834|$2, 693/$1, 902 
Pee ieee ee EEE WETS 1, 282|-1,000| 1,300)-...__|_.-___ | 1,031| 1, 653) 1,275)......|.-..- 
Arise@8id.atebdweeese <a inca | FERS SO RES POSS 1, 545)_.....| 2,000)_._._- 
Yi: 0l kee eee SR i I 1, 200). ..... : aes... 
California..........--.---| 2,050] 1,823] 2, 156) 1,856] 2, 175| 1,880) 2,396) 2, 140| 2, 470| 2. 407| 2, 471| 2,367 
Colorado.................| 1,858] 1,400] 1,986] 1,389} 2,367] 1, 425] 2,318! 1,600! 2,349) 1,700)_.___. 
Connecticut.............. 1, 800} 1, 558) 1,839] 1,646) 2,004! 1,675) 2,106) 1,505| 2,470) 2,052|..__. 
Delaware....-....-....-- 1, 400}______ 1, 810|__.._- 1,810|_____- 1, 70|_..._- | 1,957}... Thee 
District of Columbia_--_. 2, 046) _....- e+ cf ar 6 | 2, 645)._.__- ae 
yb ee (eels BRS 1,000;....__| 1,063)_____- 1,041)_____- | 1,071|__..-- ~1, 000) _- 
7, Oe a 1, 300|-1, 000} 1,377) 1, 129 1, 491) = 1, 791| 1, 241) 1, 797| 1, 553| 1, 475|_. 
Bilbo lt, cnck nent cee oe 1,913] 1, 292| 1,932) 1, 328 1,930] 1,428] 1,592] 1,441| 2,796) 1,802] 3, 412/.__. 
ln@ietO.. dio hiicdedbnndon 1, 438| 1, 167) 1,549) 1, 265) 1,577) 1,313) 1,735| 1,444) 1,991| 1,617) 1,350|___- 
loWh...siteiidtiee ate ane 1, 627) 1, 224] 1,515) 1,228! 1,471| 1,375) 1,680] 1,465) 1,863) 1,570|_.___- 
Keneet oc 1, 155| 1, 600} 1, 418, 1, 608| 1, 463| 1,617) 1,527 1, 631| 1,632} 1,919)... rere 
Kentucky................ 1, 330| 1, 333| 1,249) 1, 444 eo 1, 500} 1,379] 1, 544) 1,877) 1,838].-_--_|--... 
ee ee 1,070\_____. 1,402)... nv Ss AES see ft" Ree 
Male eB 5°” Sane 1, 346|___._. | 1,342) -- 1, 465)... | 1,659|_____. 
Maryland_............... 1, 715|...... 1, 669| 1,096] 1,759|_.._- | 1,906] 1, 181| 2,278) 1.319 
Massachusetts. ......._.- 1, 635) 1, 619) 1,834) 1, 551| 1,782) 1,641) 2,007| 1,726, 2,351| 2,000) 2, 144) 1,825 
Michigan............-.-- 1, 756| 1, 241| 1,844) 1,328) 2,301| 1,461) 2,460) 1,534! 2,450) 1,693] 2,512! 1, 583 
Minnesota.............. ac (eee 1, 877|_.---- a | = aa a a See 
rome fe BERRA S686 8 OR Sree —1, 000)......}...... ives 1,004)...... BT Peete 
Missouri.............-.-- 2, 260)... 1, 810/-1, 000} 1, 739/-1, 000! 1,846) 1,074) 2,448] 1,315|._..._.|..___- 
tg on RES! SE EES ee 1 ee Hee BSDE ACR Cee / == re 
Nobratliiiis. tts s. noi oo 1, 518} 1,058] 1,530) 1,128] 1, 267\..._..)_.___. 1, 227) 1,824] 1,278)......|...._. 
| 
New Hampshire_._...___|__.__. 4 SR ee evel Te 1, 609|_____. SS | Oe 
New Jersey...........__. 2, 156} 1,986| 1,912) 1,975) 2,300) 2, 239) 2,076) 2,336) 2,731| 2,516] 2, 550\_..__- 
Now Weliadeding ch. .oce 2, 854 1,814] 2,818] 1,822| 3,404| 1,919] 3,425! 2.044) 3.418] 2 225] 3.420] 2.093 
LAS Se WOOT 1,607| 1,900) 1,624) 1,193) 1,760] 1,500) 2,011! 1, 449] 2,043! 1,702] 2,100/_.___- 
Oklahoma................| 1,405|..____ 1, 454|-1, 000} 1, 275|..__._| 1,550] 1, 130] 1,825] 1,244)...._.|...__. 
ee 7. 1, 752|_..... 1 753) om 1, 283]...... 1, 916|___._- ~1, 000)... 
Pennsylvania............| 1,577] 1,458! 1,931) 1, 482 | 2,434! 1,624) 2,831| 1,833] 2,600) 1, 725 
Rhode Island.........._. 1, 828] 1,350] 1. 737| 1,533 To © : a7 2 092| 1,631| 2,321| 1.905|.. |. 
South ——-,---- R62) DEM (hj et — -ee BY = 66a ft RR <a 
South Dakota............|...... i, 050)...__. 1,097|_..... Besea mere 1, 106|...__ 2 ie, Mae 
TOON sstewonssh-----|s-----|------ 1, 064) __..-- Mo Be 1, 302) ...... 1, 701). ...-. 1, 650) - . .--- 
ORNS. .csnhutitindiptb debs 1, 228) 1, 125) 1, 385| 1,066) 1,309)______ 1, 582) 1,181) 1,801) 1, 443)~1, 000)... __ 
Utah a 1, 250|_.” 1, 493] 1,012|... |... 1, 624| 1,339! 1,776| 1.575|.._.|..... 
Vieginie, Je koi dsene 1, 719] 1,311) 1, 185) 1, 185) 1,713) 1,175) 1,656) 1,222) 1,800) 1,482)....._|______ 
Washington._........____ 1,611)...... 1, 586| 1,308) 1,675) 1,340! 1,571) 1,325) 1,830) 1,615! 1,875 
Wincanton 2, 228| 1, 268| 2, 225! 1,433 2, 235 1, 458) 2, 200 1,650) 2, 464| 1, 773|....-- 1, 713 
' Includes teachers in prevocational schools. ? Includes teachers in vocational schools. 


In addition to the bulletin from which the above figures are taken, 


the National Education Association publishes five special salary 
tabulations. 
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Earnings of Handicraft Workers in Southern Mountain 
Regions 


VERY ONE of the 563 handicraft workers visited, in the United 

States Women’s Bureau survey of the “potential earning power 
of southern mountaineer handicraft’’,! stated that he or she was 
engaged in such work to earn money as a chief or supplemental source 
of family cash income. The investigation was undertaken because 
of the present marked tendency to encourage handicraft as a means 
of support for rural people. While considerable literature regarding 
the technical and cultural phases of handicraft was available, there 
was need for authoritative information regarding the income derived 
from this work and its market possibilities. 

This survey of handicraft centers? was made in June and Jul 
1934 and included the mountainous sections of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Kentucky. 
Data were requested for the calendar year 1933 or the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1934. Similar data were sought for 1929 or a corre- 
sponding predepression year. It is believed that the 105 centers 
reported on comprise those in which persons are employed with 
any regularity. 

The types of work done for these centers include: Candlewick 
spreads, chair caning, baskets, hearth brooms, fans and cornshuck 
articles, hooked rugs, pottery and pewter, wrought silver and iron, 
quilted and appliqued articles, small woven articles, woven suit- 
ing, blankets, tapestries and coverlets, woodwork, including hand- 
made chairs, other furniture and carved articles, and miscellaneous 
handicraft. 

The workers in general are not expected to have creative ideas. 
The production center furnishes the designs and determines thi 
colors and quality of the craft materials. Two semiphilanthropic 
centers, however, endeavor to encourage their workers to express 
their own ideas in their products, but this is ordinarily done when 
the work is being carried on at the center under close supervision 
and not to fill an order. 

In 1933 about $82,000 worth of southern mountaineer handicraft 
articles were sold by semiphilanthropic centers keeping records 0! 





1 United States. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bul. No. 128: Potential earning power 0! 
southern mountaineer handicraft, by Bertha M. Nienburg. Washington, 1935. 

1 For the purposes of this survey, handicraft production centers were defined as centers that ordered 
articles of handicraft from the mountaineers and paid craftsmen upon acceptance of articles. ‘The work 
may have been done in the production center or in the home of the craftsmen. Tourist shops that dis 
played handicraft work but did not pay the craftsmen until it was sold to the retail purchaser were 10! 
included. The only exception was the Agricultural Extension Service markets that served as cooperative 
markets for rural handicraft work over which extension-service agents exercised advisory control. Schools 
and colleges teaching the crafts and offering the work for sale also were included so that the part their sles 
played in the retail handicraft market might be established. 
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sales, by the schools and colleges which market student-made articles, 
and through the Agricultural Extension Service and one cooperative 
guild. Included in the craftwork sold were hand-woven articles, 
hand-made furniture and wood carvings, and baskets. 

While these groups were engaged in keeping alive the craft skill of the moun- 
taineers, the business men and women in the community had recognized the 
acute economic need of mountain families. Knowing the market to be the 
pivot about which modern industry revolves, a few business men took samples 
of mountain craft to the large merchandising centers. The merchandiser recog- 
nized the adaptability of some types of handicraft to modern needs. With 
samples restyled to meet market demands, the merchant returned to his mountain 
community with quantity orders to keep his neighbor craftsfolk busy. Out of 


the initiative of a few has grown a $2,345,000 business in the products of southern 
mountaineer craft. 

In other words, the total amount paid for southern mountaineer handicraft 
in 1933 was approximately $2,500,000. About 3 percent of this was from sales 
through the semiphilanthropic producing centers, schools, and other nonprofit- 
making agencies. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the public appreciates 
the mountaineers’ craft when their skill brings beauty or durability to articles 
that are in current demand at a price the buying public can afford to pay. 


The known number of trained handicraft workers of both sexes in the 
mountain regions of southern Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
northern Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and in western Kentucky 
is about 15,000; the number actually furnished some employment in 
1933 by the production centers was nearer 10,500. Ninety-five per- 
cent of these craftsfolk whose products command a market are women, 
of whom all but 600 worked at home. Calls were made at the homes 
of some of the handicraft workers from each production center. The 
personal data obtained indicate that 4 out of every 10 craftswomen 
were daughters in the family, and approximately 33 percent were wives 
and mothers. Nearly 50 percent of the craftswomen, working in 
more than 50 percent of the homes, were able and willing to work 
at their crafts in a neighboring center. 

In 1933 the employed craftsfolk received about $520,000 for their 
products, an average of approximately $52 per person for the whole 
year. Based on reports of individuals, considerably over 50 percent 
earned less than this amount in the year. All workers who reported 
earnings of $300 or over were employed in the centers or were inde- 
pendent producers. 

Although colleges paid considerably more to outside craftsmen 
who filled specific orders, and the earnings of quilters and hand- 
woven-suiting craftsmen were much higher during the year than the 
average for all handicraft workers, only in occasional instances did 
these craft workers earn the present minimum rate for southern 
factory workers—$12 per week or $600 for 50 weeks’ work. 

These scanty earnings are due partly to irregular employment, and 
partly to low-standard basic rates and a haphazard way of fixing home- 
workers’ piece rates. 
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The general opinion of both commercial and semiphilanthropic 
groups seems to be that 10 or 12 cents per hour “is ample payment 
for craftswomen’s service and about 20 or 25 cents seems to be {hye 
rate for men.” 

When piece rates are fixed for handwork on articles requiring widely varying 
amounts of work without previously determining the time required to make {},. 
articles, when homeworkers are called upon to do several minor time-consu\in¢ 
tasks in addition to the skilled work, the 10 cents an hour standard is only ovea- 
sionally achieved. When craftswomen work in homes too far distant for ¢ 1)- 
munication, when a dissatisfied worker knows there are others only too eager tv 
take over her work, complaints concerning low piece rates will not be pressed. 

Earnings contingent upon a guessing system of piece-rate determination ary 
rendered more uncertain by the ease with which much of the usual overhead 
expense can be pushed upon the homeworker. 


Haulers and subhaulers deduct commissions before paying hoie- 
workers. Furthermore, when rural home craftsfolk have to cal! for 
and deliver their work, much of their time is consumed in trips. |’or 
example, in the quilting and applique industry in western Kentucky, 
work is distributed in small lots and must be returned on specified 
dates, which results in 3 to 5 journeys per week to obtain and return 
work. Other trips are necessitated by the shop’s failure to furnis): 
all the pieces of patterns, the correct amount of thread, or other 
items requisite for completing products. Homeworkers, when they 
arrive at some shops, have to wait until they receive attention. [us 
or train fares or expenditures for gasoline also materially reduce 
earnings. 

The homework system means tremendous savings for the employer 
in rental. For instance, two dozen chairs are piled in a small home 
for caning and left there until it is convenient for the chair firm to 
send them elsewhere. In many homes where there are children, 
quilting frames 7 by 8 feet occupy a locked room. Bundles of spreads 
are piled up in a home for weeks. Where houses are not large enous!) 
for the families themselves, it is a considerable hardship to reserve 
one room for production purposes and get no extra remuneration [or 
this housing space. 

The southern mountaineer craftswoman plying her craft in her home [roi 
sunup till sundown whenever work is available from any source, furnishing |icr 
own equipment, taking a material share of overhead expense off the shoulders «/ 
her employers, bearing the full burden of a poorly organized business, su!)j«' 


to every irregularity in market trends, at the end of her year’s effort finds tliat 
her earnings have been about one-twelfth those of her lowest-paid factory sistcr. 


After conferences with outstanding merchants of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Chicago, Baltimore, and Washington, the conclusion was reaclicd 
that in order to sell handicraft, it “‘must either be applied to the 
production of merchandise in which there is a pronounced demand 
for handwork or produce articles of unusual distinction so that (lc 
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woman buyer will gladly pay more for it than for its machine or 
imported competitor.”” Close analysis of the southern craftsfolk’s 
type of skill and of the prices at which products must be sold during 
the current season disclosed a market for both types of handicraft 
in the retail store serving middle and upper income classes. 

The largest noncompetitive field for articles of handicraft is the 
department for infants and small children in higher-class department 
stores. It is estimated that there is a potential market of 5,000,000 
children for the skilled products of the southern mountain crafts- 
women. Merchandisers are willing to pay for such articles prices 
that will allow the craftswomen fair pay if production and mer- 
chandising are properly organized. 

According to merchandisers and buyers, the skill of the southern 
mountaineer craftsfolk can also be applied with success to bedroom 
furnishings, as already shown in the case of candlewick spreads. 

By centralizing all activities, except handicraft production, over- 
head and selling costs can be substantially reduced. The use of as 
many established production centers ‘‘as are willing to pay a reason- 
able minimum wage, share profits, and cooperate with the board of 
directors will eliminate the need of large initial capital.”’ 

Under the Code of Fair Competition for the Retail Trade the re- 
tailer could purchase only merchandise bearing an N. R. A. label 
whenever the manufacturer’s code provided for such a label. ‘‘In- 
fants’ and children’s wear, bedspreads, draperies, novelty curtains 
and pillows, robes, and knitted outerwear must bear the N. R. A. 
label.” This served to protect any nonprofit-making cooperative 
developing markets for these handicrafts. 

If the 5,000 craftsfolk unemployed in 1933 plus half those securing some paid 
work are to earn $600 a year under a nonprofit-making, mutual-benefit organi- 
zation, a business of about $20,000,000 a year must be built up. When a business 
of $1,600,000 exists in one type of hand-made spreads, a $20,000,000 business 
catering to woman’s desire to surround the infant and child as well as herself 


with dainty but serviceable bedroom objects should be possible of development 
under competent management. 


On August 21, 1934, the United States Secretary of Labor sub- 
mitted to the Tennessee Valley Authority ‘recommendations con- 
cerning the development of handicraft on a self-liquidating basis.”’ 
After reporting that in that valley there are over 170,000 women and 
girls who have no household responsibilities nor paying occupations 
and that a large proportion of the 700,000 homemakers are ready and 
willing to work at any price, the Secretary advocated that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority form a nonstock mutual-benefit association 
‘to establish and extend the marketability of southern mountaineer 
women’s handicraft on a basis that insures fair wages and conditions 
of work and protection to the buying public.” 
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Earnings of Rural Nonfarm Relief and Nonrelief 
Households, 1933 


LTHOUGH normally each rural household of more than one 
person would have some member employed, more than one-},,|{ 

of the rural households on relief rolls and over one-sixth of the non- 
relief rural households covered in a survey in October 1933 did not 
have a single member working for cash wages. The survey ! covered 
about 5,600 rural relief families and about twice as many nonrelief 
families, in 47 counties of the United States. The average mont)i|\ 
cash incomes of the relief households whose heads were not farm 
operators (including those with unemployed members) was only $14 
as compared with $78 for the nonrelief households. The employed 
male heads of the relief households had much lower earnings than those 
not on relief, the former earning only $26 and the latter $82 per month. 


Earnings of Male Heads of Households, 1923 to 1933 


EARNINGS of male heads (other than farm operators) of both relief 
and nonrelief households studied in October 1933 were much smaller 
than they were in the same month of either 1923 or 1928. They were 
only one-third and four-fifths, respectively, of the 1928 income. ‘The 
average monthly earnings, in each of the 3 years, of the male heads of 
relief and nonrelief families (other than farm operators) who were 
employed in October 1933, were as follows: 

October 1923: 
es ge eg ae ek le Dee ee $80 
Nonrelief heads 
October 1928: 
Relief heads 
Nonrelief heads 
October 1933: 


Relief heads 
Nonrelief heads 


In October 1933, 60 percent of the relief heads and 17 percent of the 
nonrelief heads were unemployed, as compared with 17 and 12 per- 
cent, respectively, in October 1928, and 26 and 21 percent, respectively, 
in October 1923. If these unemployed were included in computing 
the averages, the average earnings in October 1933 of relief heads 
would be $10 per month and of nonrelief heads $69. 

While the average earnings of male heads between 50 and 59 years 
of age in both relief and nonrelief households were lower than those 
for younger age groups in 1923, 1928, and 1933, they declined less 1" 
the 10-year period. 





! Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statistics and Finance. A \ersc’ 
monthly earnings of rural relief and nonrelief households whose heads were not farm operators, (clube! 
1923, 1928, 1933. Washington, 1935. 
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Earnings of Households, 1933 


Tue earnings of the head of the family were the main source of 
income of both types of households, other members contributing only 
16 percent of the earnings in relief families and 2 percent in nonrelief 
families. White households had higher incomes than those of all 
races, especially in the nonrelief group. There was not much differ- 
ence in the incomes of relief and nonrelief Negro households, but the 
incomes of colored households were considerably lower than those of 
white households. 

The average earnings in both relief and nonrelief households in- 
creased as the size of the family increased, due partly to the earnings of 
other members. 

Single-person families had the lowest average income in both relief 
and nonrelief groups. Earnings of relief families of from 1 to 8 
persons were two-thirds as great as those of nonrelief families, but in 
families of 9 or more, the relief households earned more than one-half 
as much as the nonrelief households. 

The average cash income of rural relief and nonrelief households. 
whose heads were not farm operators, in 47 counties of the United 
States in October 1933, by size of household and race, is shown in the 
following table. 


Average Monthly Income of Rural Relief and Nonrelief Households,' October 
1933, heath Size of Household and Race 





All races White Negro ? 


| x | : | r 
| Relief |Nonrelief| Relief |Nonrelief | Relief | Nonreliet 


si} sos| saz | sn | 








| person 15 4 

ye 23 88 
1 
9 


aot 
="s 
3 


1 
6-8 persons 36 1 


| 
4 | 
5 
29 02 
4 
9 persons and over 52 5 


26 





! With 1 or more members employed. 
? Confined largely to the Old South cotton, tobacco, and dairy areas. 


Wages in Various Industries in Puerto Rico, 1933-34 


VERAGE hourly earnings in Puerto Rico in the fiscal year 
1933-34 ranged from 2% cents for girls on coffee plantations 
to 30 cents for male wharf workers. Statistics of wages in various 
industries are presented in considerable detail in the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico for the fiscal year 1933 
34 from which the following data have been selected. The highest 
actual weekly earnings in that year in the industries reported in 
table 1 are $10.05 for males in transportation for an average of 48.1 
hours actually worked per week. 
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Table 1.—Average Earnings and Hours of Labor in Various Industries in P; 
Rico, Fiscal Year 1933-34 
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Wage increases of from 20 to 48 percent in the sugar industry and 
from 10 to 69 percent in the tobacco industry are reported for 193° 34 
as compared with 1932-33, according to table 2. 
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2.—Average Weekly Wages in Sugar and Tobacco Industries in Puerto 
Rico, 1932-33 and 1933-34 
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Homework in the Needle Trades 


A stupy of homework in the Island’s needle trades was made in 
the winter of 1933-34 under the joint auspices of the United States 
and Puerto Rican Departments of Labor. The results are embodied 
in Bulletin No. 118 of the United States Women’s Bureau, entitled 
“The Employment of Women in Puerto Rico.”’ In the course of 
this survey visits were made to 252 homes and 323 workers were in- 
terviewed. Their earnings ran from less than 25 cents to $4 per 
bundle of work. Approximately one-fourth of the women reported 
that they had finished their last bundle of work in 2 or 3 days, and 
a few within a day, while another fourth took 6, 7, or 8 days for the 
completion of their respective bundles. The proportion of these 323 
workers earning specified amounts were as follows: 


Percent of 


Earnings per bundle: women 
Under 25 cents 
25 and under 50 cents._______._ 23.2 
50 cents and under $1___._..___ 27.6 


The finest kind of embroidery was required in some bundles; in 
others the work called for was coarse. Only 9 women earned $3 per 
bundle and the highest amount was $4, earned by a girl who worked 
diligently for 2 weeks embroidering silk slips. 

The estimated earnings per hour on the last bundle of work of these 
323 women are reported as follows in the above-mentioned bulletin: 


“ Percent of 
Hourly earnings: homeworkers 


Less than 1 cent_____- 

1 and under 2 cents__- 

2 and under 3 cents__-_---- 
3 and under 4 cents_---. a 
4 and under 5 cents_- 

5 and under 6 cents. 

6 and under 7 cents- - - 

7 and under 8 cents 
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The foregoing estimates “‘must be accepted with some caution. 
as there were no written records of time worked.” 

About 50 percent of the 123 women sewing on handkerchiefs were 
earning approximately 1 cent per hour; 30 percent were making 2 
cents per hour; and a very few as much as 6 cents. 

For the whole group of 323 homeworkers interviewed, including 
those engaged on household linens, cotton nightgowns, silk lingerie, 
dresses, men’s shirts and pants, the earnings were even lower than 
those of the handkerchief workers. 

Commissions to agents, which averaged about 22 percent, sub- 
stantially reduced the earnings of homeworkers. ‘‘The most amaz- 
ing example of how this system can work was that of a subagent 
distributing work on children’s dresses. The contractor was paying 
41 cents a dozen for outside labor. The agent retained 10 cents as 
his commission, the subagent 16 cents as his commission, which left 
15 cents for the homeworker.”’ 

Unfair practices were reported, among them the payment of 
workers in groceries, delays in furnishing work, and the retention of 
wage increases by the agent. On the other hand, contractors were 
worried by the workers’ delays in returning work, by spoiled goods, 
and by constant rate cutting on the part of New York firms. 
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Adjustment of Wage Claims in Puerto Rico, 1933-34 


F 1,900 wage claims handled during 1933-34 by the Wage 

Protection and Claim Bureau of the Puerto Rican Department 
of Labor, the bureau collected more than $10,000 due to workers in 
1,252 cases (66 percent). The remaining claims were either with- 
drawn, rejected or abandoned, or were pending at the end of the year 
The bureau takes cases to court only when its friendly offices fail 
The accompanying table gives statistics on wage claims for the fiscal 
year 1933-34.! 


Disposition of Wage Claims in Puerto Rico, 1933 
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| Puerto Rico. Department of Labor. Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1933-34. San Jus”, 
1935, p. 170. 
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Activities of United States Employment Service in 
April and May 1935 


SHARP gain in placements made by the United States Em- 
A ployment Service in April to a total of 247,506, was followed 
in May by a further gain to a total of 271,715. This is the highest 
number of placements reported in any month since October 1934. 
Placements made in April represented a gain of 33.7 percent over 
March totals and the total for May a further gain of 9.8 percent. 
During April, 32.7 percent of the placements were made by offices 
of the State employment services affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service and 67.3 percent by offices of the National 
Reemployment Service. In May the affiliated State employment 
services made 31.7 percent of the placements, while the National 
Reemployment Service made 68.3 percent. In addition to place- 
ments in gainful employment, the Employment Service assisted in 
making 65,779 relief placements in April and 38,800 in May. 

Despite the upward trend of placements, continuing demand for 
jobs is indicated by the simultaneous gains in the numbers of people 
registering with the Service. During April, applications were received 
from 313,644 persons who had not previously registered with public 
employment offices, a gain of 21.6 percent over the March total. 
In May, 377,661 new applications were received, an increase of 14.6 
percent over the preceding month. A portion of the May gains was 
probably due to the registration of persons on relief rolls with the 
Kmployment Service. The affiliated State employment services re- 
ceived 49.6 percent of the new applications in April and 52.1 percent 
in May. The remaining 50.4 and 47.9 percent, respectively, was 
registered by offices of the National Reemployment Service. 

The total number of persons seeking work through offices of the 
Employment Service at the end of April was 6,312,001, a decline of 
2.2 percent from March. At the end of May the active file contained 
6,092,360 applications, a further decline of 3.5 percent. The affiliated 
State Employment Service files contained 39.5 percent of active 
applications in April and 36.7 percent in May. The National Reem- 
ployment Service active file amounted to 60.5 percent of the national 
total in April and 63.3 percent in May. 

Placements of war veterans numbered 32,550 in April and 34,900 
in May. During the 2 months, 17,786 and 20,018 new applications, 
respectively, were received from veterans. At the end of April 
{19,779 veterans were actively seeking work through the Employ- 


ment Service and 1 month later 418,700 were actively registered. 
143034—35—11 155 
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Industrial Distribution of New Applicants and All Placements in February and 
March 1935 


Over 150,000 placements in private industry were made by the 
United States Employment Service during February and March). 
This is approximately one-half of all the placements made by the 
Employment Service during the 2 months. Based on preliminary 
tabulated figures covering 307,235 placements out of the 316,183 
verified placements reported for the period, private industry accounted 
for the largest group of placements made by the Employment Service. 
Private employers took 149,792 or 48.8 percent of the tabulated 
placements, public works 46.0 percent, and governmental service 
5.3 percent. A total of 242,625, or 79.0 percent, of the tabulated 
placements were men, and 64,610, or 21.0 percent, were women. 
Regular jobs took 190,482, or 62.0 percent, of the tabulated placements 
and temporary jobs (of less than 1 month’s duration) took 116,753, 
or 38.0 percent, during the 2 months. 

The 131,061 tabulated placements! reported in February were 
composed of 102,338 placements, or 78.1 percent, of men and 28,723, 
or 21.9 percent, of women. Regular placements numbered 80,030, 
or 61.1 percent, of the total, and temporary, 51,031. Private industry 
took 51.1 percent of the placements (64,049); public works, including 
both P. W. A. projects and construction activities of local govern- 
mental bodies not financed from P. W. A. funds, 42.7 percent (56,015); 
and regular governmental service, 6.1 percent (8,034). 

For March tabulated figures? are available for 176,174 out of 
the month’s total of 185,122 verified placements. Placements of men 
composed 140;287 or 79.6 percent of these placements; women were 
hired in the remaining 35,887 placements. Regular placements num- 
bered 110,452, or 62.7 percent of the total, and temporary place- 
ments, 65,722. During March, expanding public construction activi- 
ties took 85,254 placements or 48.4 percent of the total, private 
employment 82,780 or 47.0 percent of the total, and regular Govern- 
mental service, including local units as well as Federal and State 
agencies, took the remaining 8,140. 

Classified on the basis of the industrial group in which they were 
formerly employed, the largest group of new applicants in both 
February and March were those whose last regular employment was 
in the manufacturing industries. This group constituted 18.7 per- 
cent of the tabulated new applicants in February and 19.3 percent 
in March. The group of new applicants formerly employed in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing, most of whom were formerly 
employed in agriculture, was second in size, with 15.8 percent of 





1 Includes all placements; break-downs for 3 States partially estimated on basis of reports from rest of the 
country. 

? Break-downs for portions of 4 States estimated in preliminary tables on basis of break-down for the rest 
of the country. 
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February new applicants and 17.1 percent of tabulated March new 
applicants. Third in size was the group formerly employed in the 
‘white collar’’ enterprises—professional and commercial service and 
distribution—office and sales work primarily. Applicants with this 
background constituted 14.7 percent of the February total and 
14.4 percent of the March tabulated total. Closely following was 
the domestic and personal service group, with 13.7 percent and 
14.1 percent in February and March, respectively. Of the 36,237 
February registrants in this group, 24,989 were women, equal to 
39.5 percent of all February new female applicants. In March 
26,332 of the 36,274 applicants in this group were women, equal in 
number to 39.6 percent of all tabulated new female applicants for 
the month. After these groups the building and construction, gov- 
ernmental service, and public utility and transportation groups 
ranked in order of size in both months. In February it was impossible 
to classify industrially 16.4 percent or 43,416 of the new applicants, 
most of whom were without previous work experience. In March, 
15.6 percent of the total of new applicants for whom tabulated 
reports are available fell in this group. 

The distribution of new applicants and of all persons placed in 
February according to industrial background is illustrated by the 
chart on page 158. 


Age of New Applicants and All Persons Placed in February 


Near Ly half of the new applicants with the Employment Service 
during February and March for whom tabulated information is 
available were under 30 years of age. During February, 46.4 per- 
cent of all new applicants were in this age group, and in March 
49.0 percent of the tabulated total fell in this class. 

During February, 15.4 percent of the new applicants were under 
21 years of age and 31.0 percent were over 21 and under 30. In 
March the same classes accounted for 17.3 and 31.7 percent of 
the total, respectively. Placements in the age group 21 years and 
under amounted to 10.3 percent of total placements in February 
and 10.7 percent in March. Placements in the age group over 21 
and under 30 amounted to 31.2 percent of total placements in 
both February and March. 

In the age groups 30 through 39 and 40 through 49, placements 
were relatively higher than new applications. While the lower of 
the two groups contributed 22.4 percent of February and 21.9 per- 
cent of March new applications, it received 28.4 percent and 28.1 
percent of the placements in February and March, respectively. In 
this age group placements of men in February equaled 67.5 percent 
of the number of new male applicants and in March equaled 98.4 
percent of the number of new male applicants. This was the highest 
percentage of placements to new applicants reported in any age group. 
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The age group 40 through 49 contributed 17.4 percent of Febru- 
ary new applicants and 16.0 percent of March. Placements in 
this age group amounted to 20.8 percent of the February and 20.4 
percent of the March total. The highest percentage of placements 
to new applicants among women was reported in this age group, 
placements amounting to 54.7 percent of the number of new female 
applicants in February and 59.3 percent in March. 

The age group composed of persons aged 50 and under 60 con- 
tained 9.7 percent of new applicants in February and 8.9 percent 
in March. In February, 7.5 percent of placements were made in 
this group and in March, 7.8 percent. 

Persons aged 60 years and over composed 4.1 percent of February 
new applicants and 4.2 percent of the March tabulated total. Only 
1.8 percent of the total placements were made from this group in 
either month. 

The median age of new applicants in February was 31.5 years; in 
March it was 30.4 years. The median age of persons placed was 
33.1 years in February and 33.0 years in March. For men, the 
median age of new applicants was 33.0 years in February and 31.5 
years in March. The median age of men placed was 34.4 years in 
February and 34.1 years in March. The average age of new female 
applicants was 27.4 years in February and 30.0 years in March. 
The average age of women placed was 28.3 years in February and 
27.9 years in March. 

The distribution of new applicants and all placements by a 
groups in February is illustrated by the chart on page 160. 


ve 
ve 


Length of Unemployment of New Applicants Registered in February and 
March 1935 


NEARLY one-quarter of the 530,646 persons who registered for 
work with offices of the United States Employment Service during 
the months of February and March had been unemployed for more 
than 1 year. Preliminary figures covering 521,257 new applications 
show that 24.0 percent reported unemployment of more than 1 year. 
On the other hand, 40,719, or 7.8 percent, of the tabulated new appli- 
cants were working at the time of registering, and 22,475, or 4.3 
percent, were recent students without work experience. 

During February, 122,782 new applicants, or 46.5 percent of the 
263,782 total new applicants,’ reported unemployment not exceeding 
6 months’ duration. This proportion held among both men and 
women, 47.0 percent of the 200,520 men and 45.1 percent of the 
63,262 women falling in this group. 

The proportion of men and women reporting unemployment from 
6 months to 1 year and from 1 year to 2 years likewise was approxi- 


* Includes all new applicants, break-downs for three States partially estimated on basis of reports from 
Test of country. 
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mately equal. Applicants reporting unemployment over 6 months 
but not exceeding 1 year amounted to 11.5 percent of the total and 
those unemployed more than 1 year and not more than 2 years con- 
stituted 7.9 percent. Applicants unemployed over 2 but not over 
3 years amounted to 6.2 percent of all February new registrants; 
however, only 4.3 percent of February female applicants were in this 
group. Applicants unemployed over 3 but not over 4 years num- 
bered 3.8 percent of the total. Here the proportion of women was 
even smaller, only 2 percent of the female applicants falling in this 
category as compared to 4.4 percent of the men. The 22,948 appli- 
cants unemployed more than 4 years were 8.7 percent of the total. 
Among men 9.8 percent fell in this group; among women, 5.2 percent. 

During February 20,551 new applications were received from 
persons working at the time of registration. This was 7.8 percent 
of all new applications. Applications were received from 8,187 
persons who are not ordinarily employed. The largest number of 
these were housewives who had never previously been in gainful 
employment. The 7,410 women in this group constituted 11.7 
percent of all new female applicants, while only 0.38 of 1 percent of 
the men were in this classification. Recent students, numbering 
11,430, constituted 4.3 percent of February new applicants. Among 
new male applicants, however, only 3.2 percent were recent students 
without work experience, while among women 7.8 percent were 
recent students. 

Preliminary tabulated figures‘ for 257,475 of the 266,864 new 
applications received during March show reported lengths of unem- 
ployment to vary on the whole in agreement with February reports. 
However, the groups of longest unemployment show a rather marked 
relative decline in the latter month. 

The group, unemployed 6 months or less numbered 50.0 percent 
of total new applicants, those from 6 to 12 months, 12.7 percent; 
over 1 but not more than 2 years, 7.5 percent; 2 to 3 years, 4.8 per- 
cent; 3 to 4 years, 2.4 percent; and over 4 years 6.5 percent. New 
applicants during March who were working at time of registration 
equaled 7.8 percent of the total, persons not ordinarily employed to 
4.0 percent, and recent students to 4.3 percent. The group of persons 
not ordinarily employed included 13.7 percent of all female appli- 
cants but only 0.55 of 1 percent of the men. Recent students con- 
stituted 3.3 percent of the new male applicants and 7.3 percent of the 
women, 

The distribution of the new applicants who registered in February 


among the various classifications is illustrated by the chart on 
page 162. 


a for portions of four States estimated in preliminary tables on basis of break-down for rest 
ol the country. 
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Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services, April 1935 








New applica- Total applica- ve 
Placements thane tions ! Active file 





Per- 
Per- Per- 
cent of cent of om of 
change change ae 
from from a — 
March March : ~ 1 








United States +33. 7 - +11.7 | 6,312, 001 








Alabama +9. 6 . +65. 5 84, 800 
Arizona +49. 0 5 . 23, 382 

; x +3. 5 , . 91, 393 
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+62. 0 ‘ ; 46, 767 
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—.6 ‘ ‘ 79, 997 
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‘ Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
* Computed from com le reports only. 
‘ Includes California National Reemployment Service only. 


* March active file Ss aee by w California State Employment Service not available. 
* Based on revised figure. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, April 1935 















































Placements New applications — a Active fils 
State Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
of of of a 
April |change| April |change| April | change; Apr. 30 | change 
from from from | from 

March March March Mar. 31 
Be Be icctiessecchsocencciiuin 80,929 | +32.5 | 155,643 |?+15.4 | 336, 347 —3.4 | 2,404,174 | 2-94 
FI ss tirienainemnmmamniindl 606 | +66.9 861 | —27.4 1, 682 —2.6 9, 385 15.8 

i ctccoandestieuer tii 10, 762 | +19.3 , ey Pee a as 71, 755 (4 
\ Sea ee 689 | +11.1 1,185 | —2.3 2,241 | —11.7 33, 658 : 
SL Gaccapéndbeocactil 2,888 | +70.7 4,553 | +29.4 8,128 | +30.9 ~30, 016 6.0 
Biditbchbbenehancvenasuiil 8,797 | +22.7| 12,045 | —13.3| 27,4¢5| —2.9 87, 849 me 
RESET: ERIE Pn 3,470 | +12.5 5,368 | +6.0)/ 10,389 | +10.3 71, 705 —7,2 
IE SRE SARS 1,988 | +41.3| 2,882) —21.4| 8,085 | —47.1 36,247) +9 | 
Kansas (not affiliated) - ....... 1, 764 | +32.6 1,290 | —28.7 3,749 | —14.7 31, 860 19 9 
ee a 1,888 | +22.9| 3,353 | +49.3| 5,756) +44.2)| 130,526 - 
Massachusetts... ........--.-- 2, 674 | +65.0 4,827) —8.4 9,319 | —4.7 83, 241 5.8 
Te a chineasneisetl 2,303 | +35.2| 4,088) +6.1/ 6,559) +444) 263,166) —,3 
ilo onbiinaehonsuiill 3,402| +26] 3,687|/ +11.1| 9,638 | +1.3 26,966! —44 
Missouri.........--.- De anadatill 2,458 | +166] 8,663 | +12.3| 18,003 | +1.5 53,142 | +30.1 
PE tkectinconcndesce ‘ 696 |+223.7 413} +5.1 845 | +20.2 2,278| -9.6 

| 

New Hampshire-_-.........-.- 279 | +32. 2 568 +.2 1, 296 —4.5 10,070 | +5.2 
New Jersey.......-.--.------- 2,745 | +18.1 15,671 | +91.0 | 27,740 | +30.7 123,552 | +143 
New Mexico.---.-.......------ 128 | +7.6 81} —6.9 405 | +96. 6 9,235) -20 
New York.........-.--------- 9, 636 |5+38.8 | 34,002 |54+23.6 | 80,060/5+8.1 | 530,177) 5-47 
G0. 2. nnssn ose n oo e2ssecnnoss 7,188 | +28.2| 12,777 | +13.4| 34,278 | +24.7| 120,401) -—29 
tS | eee eae 2, 861 |+-173. 5 1,279 | +35. 5 5, 333 | +56. 1 10, 024 +7.9 
Se es ae 1,459 | +30.0 1,469 | +17.2 2,959 | +26.5 54, 899 3.5 
Pennsylvania.............-..- 5,457 | +42.0 | 25,059 | +25.9 | 46,238 | —39.9 581, 602 +11 
ee 534 +6. 0 1,003 | —35.1 1,863 | —19.6 9, 579 9 5.3 
West Virginia.............-... 340 | +9.7 823 |4116.0| 2,520 |+4101.7| 14,407) +53 
Rn tnncoccmeitcidabesiiel 3,615 | +-72.1 6,407 | —11.4 15, 202 +1.2 45, 121 | 1.6 
te Pa 279 | +13.9 233 | +30.9 702 | +4.5 4, 228 | 1.9 
District of Columbia___....__. $1,933 | +15.7| 2,966 | +12.3| #4,983 | +12.7 #40, 085 | +4. 0 








1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 


3 Computed from comparable reports 


3 Not reported. 


only. 


4 March active file re not available. 
arch 


5 Based on revised 


¢ First month reporting as State employment service. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, April 1935 








New applica- Total applica- 
Placements “ioe ‘ion Active file 





Per- 
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National Reemployment Services, April 1935 
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-Veteran Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment 


Active file 











| Perce 
| of ch 
| _ fro 

M i! 


Placements New applications 
tana tee 
: re) ge of change 
April from April from Apr. 30 
March March 
32, 550 +30. 1 17, 786 +24.9 419, 779 | 
476 —3.4 296 +64. 4 5, 120 
271 +32. 8 116 —3.3 1, 782 
355 +7.3 214 +74.0 6, 380 
1 826 +44.9 1425 +34.9 1 4,870 
446 +10. 4 172 —7.5 6,158 
401 +79. 0 311 +58. 7 3, 735 
88 +22. 2 29 +26. 1 760 
356 +17. 5 210 +100. 0 4,972 
616 —3.7 217 +6.9 9, 499 
220 +18.9 78 +39. 3 1, 983 
1, 306 +-27.8 1,113 +2.2 18, 594 
770 —6.9 412 —5.7 11, 684 
1, 542 +97.9 379 —-.3 7, 240 
1, 233 +31.9 270 —5.9 9, 141 
789 +91.0 204 +-47.8 10, 339 
393 +31.9 199 +40. 1 9, 720 
208 | +1, 500.0 129 +130. 4 1, 324 
360 +25. 0 156 +34. 5 3, 138 
721 | +384 904) +961] 15,097 | 
732 +120. 5 552 +37.3 10, 470 | 
909 +7.6 348 +22. 1 7, 082 
313 +3.0 92 +46. 0 6, 089 
1, 302 +9.1 739 +12.3 13, 316 
371 +14. 5 OF 2 +-46.9 2, 141 
002 +23.7 122 +14. 0 5, 436 
232 | +4163.6 7 +9. 4 301 
78 +21.9 63 +50. 0 1, 858 
636 +63. 9 1, 416 +116.8 14, 558 
351 +-67. 1 77 +22. 2 2, 751 
1, 881 2+92.3 1, 586 ?—14.0 58, 237 
854 —6§.3 272 +115 4, 708 | 
177 +353. 8 68 +54. 5 1, 588 
1,910 +44.7 982 +20. 6 19, O82 | 
819 +3.1 236 +46. 6 12, 988 
563 +34. 0 178 +14.8 6, 622 
2, 559 +63. 5 2, 152 +33. 9 45, 858 
122 —24.7 103 +102. 0 1,913 
359 +2.9 77 —22.2 5, 764 
564 +62. 5 99 +11.2 4, 654 
337 —14.2 304 +78. 3 11, 010 
2, 036 —6.4 625 +18.8 12, 238 
402 +36. 3 51 +54. 5 3, 059 
35 +29. 6 44 +12.8 606 
588 —.7 236 +12.9 §, 232 
768 +12.8 178 +12.7 11, 854 
240 +7.1 245 | +122.7 6, 144 
797 125. 8 526 —7.7 7, 884 
133 —27.3 53 +8. 2 1, 161 
203 —2.4 184 +21.1 3, 639 














1 Includes California National Reemployment Service only. 


? Based on revised March figure. 
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lable 5.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services, May 1935 
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New applica- Total applica- | al 
Placements theme tay Active file 





Percent | Percent Percent Percent 


. ts) | of of of 

May jchange| May | change y | change change 
from fr | from from 
April il | | April Apr. 30 











United States 271,715 | +9.8 | 377, 661 (247.5 | 6,092,360 | 


8, 443 . 23, 251 | +12.3 | 92, 686 
2, 330 . 4,821 | —1.7 | 24, 279 
6, 178 . 18, 449 | +41.2 | 84, 550 
23, 899 | 43, 826 @) | 110,304 

169 -1 | 8,480 | —11.6 | 66, 769 
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1, 620 .0| 11,897 
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115, 199 
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' Includes pplications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
; Gompated from comparable reports only. 

not re or ; 
‘ Based on revised April figure. 
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Table 6.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, May 1935 


















































New applica- Total applica- 
Placements tions tions ! Active file 
A State Per- Per- Per- Per- 
ue cent of cent of cent of cent of 
May j|change|; May j|change| May (change; May 31 | change 
if from from from from 
i April April April Apr. 30 
£ eee — 
i rr ccvccicusignactterbiamnche 86, 127 | 2 +8.6 | 196,906 | 2418.9 | 377,217 | 2 +7.1 | 2, 237,512 1+0,3 
ei ae 653 | +7.8 684 | —20. 1,397 | —16.9 9, 028 —3.8 
CS cen ccadndinbece 9,452 | —12.2| 15,790 (3) 22, 185 () 59,481 | —17.) 
a eee 29 +5.8 1, 221 +3.0 2, 208 —1.5 32, 056 —4.8 
ON aa 2, 934 +1.6 4, 427 —2.8 7,919 —2.6 31, 684 +5.6 
Scab dil peccdscndhbnedu 8, 094 —8.0 10,720 | —11.0| 22,841 | —16.8 86, 261 —1.8 
ha TR Rely 4,550 | +31.1 6, 572 | +22.4 11, 681 | +12.4 67, 213 —6.3 
eed SE a Sa 2,130 | +7.1 2,589 | —10.2 6,442 | —20.3 37, 618 +3.8 
Kansas (not affiliated) _...___- 1,373 | —22.2 1,089 | —15.6 3,110 | —17.0 32, 322 +1. 5 
SSE SS ae 2,188 | +15.9 3,016 | —10.1 4,992 | —13.3 134, 030 —3.9 
Massachusetts_.............-. 2,810} +65.1 4,478 | —7.2 7,893 | —15.3 80, 917 —2.8 
He Smee a Ni AEG COTE Cah 837 (4) 829 (4 1, 666 (*) (4) ee 
ee ee eS eae 4,595 | +35.1 4,268 | +15.8 | 12,068 | +25.2 27, 270 +1. 1 
ieee ane SS See 2,122 | —13.7 6,831 | —21.1 17, 487 —7.5 46, 735 —12.1 
Ea a 710 | +2.0 727 | +76.0 1,513 | +79.1 2, 444 +7.3 
New Hampshire__-_-_......._- 376 | +34.8 525 —7.6 1,161 | —10.4 9, 810 —2.6 
New Jersey_................-- 2, 709 —1.3 22,856 | +45.8 | 35,397 | +27.6 150, 799 22.1 
New Mexico._..............-- 167 | +30.5 121 | +49.4 362 | —10.6 8, 835 —4.3 
« Sates 10, 331 +7.2 | 54,828 | 5+60.8| 95,001 | §+18.6 544,024 | §+2.6 
RES ES eh GR ae 8, 251 | +14.8 12, 772 —.0 34, 337 +.2 107, 283 —10.9 
SE a 2, 224 | —22.3 1,302 | +18 5, 261 —14 11, 089 +10. 6 
till Ee cas 1,716 | +17.6 1,676 | +14.1 4,045 | +36.7 55, 256 +.7 
Pennsylvania. -_............... 7, 984 | +46.3 | 27,198 | +8.5 | 51,153 | +10.6 587, 737 +1.1 
We Riheh docu deat c an 611 | +14.4 1, 142 | +13.9 +21.7 10, 885 +13. 6 
pi a eee 471 | +38.5 2, 063 |+-150.7 3,917 | +54.9 15, 583 +8. 2 
LA ae ny Lo er 4,677 | +29.4 5, 336 | —16.7 13, 786 —9.3 43, 419 —3.8 
pi i a iE 333 | +19.4 374 | +60.5 999 | +42.3 4,830 | +14.2 
District of Columbia........_- 3,100 | +60.4 3,472 | +17.1 6,134 | +23.1 40, 903 +2.0 
1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
2? Computed from comparable reports only. 
3 No April figure. 
‘ i. ot comparable due to transfer of State employment service offices to National Reemployment Service 
on May 


5 Based on revised April figure. 
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Table 7.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, May 1935 


All States.....................| 185, 588 |? +11.3 
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Table 8.—Veteran Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment 4) 
National Reemployment Services, May 1935 









































from Apr 


noe > 
4 


Placements New applications Active file 
State Percent of Percent of | Percent 
May ye May a May 31 |, °2! 
April April | 
~~ 
United States. -..........-...----------.---- 34,900; 140.6 20,018; '+2.7| 418,700/ | 
PS Stl aE TIATED Gein 549 | +15.3 250; —15.5| 5,040| 
pe oe oes ree 266 —L8 103 —11.2 1,727 
DEI son 0. 2 on do sanco sens btecnandncs 506 +42.5 330 +54. 2 5, 794 
SS SS ee eee ee ees 2, 966 () 2, 186 (?) 11,922 
SS ee SS ap 414 —7.2 164 —4.7 5, 541 
Oonnectiout...............cceseccccccssees 346 —13.7 292 —6.1 3, 666 
IE 2 nin Sinema sabbaieonindnds 134} +523 %| 10.3 731 
is ae eae oe 271 —23.9 196 —6.7 4, 778 
a a a a 645 +4.7 285 +31.3 9, 178 
OE SS eee 248 +12.7 99 +26.9 1, 922 
EE er nS een ee 1, 200 —8.1 932 —16.3 18, 071 
ee eee ee ee 914 +18.7 454 +17.5 10, 914 
lowa....-.---------~----------+---------- 1,200} 22.2 204; —22.4 7 
ee ae eS eee 874 —29.1 198 —26.7 9, 402 
Kentucky........-......---.<s4s~22---c0-- 652 —17.4 209 +2.5 10, 274 
7 a ee 371 —5.6 146 — 26. 6 9, 334 
pO a ee ee 223 +7.2 96 —25. 6 1, 485 
0 > | ae en ee Tae 350 —2.8 129 —17.3 2, 277 
Massachusetts - .......----------------..- 609 —15.5 481 —51L6 14, 949 
Michigan... ....----.-..------------.-.--.- 476 —35.0 320 —42.0 8, 436 
Minnesota. ..............---------0.-.-.- 1, 367 +50. 4 404 +16. 1 7, 386 
Mississippi-_-....-.--..-----------------.-.-- 7i2 | +127.5 120 +30. 4 5, 939 
Missouri ddhidineaconninsccodhtbdbbocmange 1,051 —19.3 598 —19.1 12, 680 
Montana................------------..-0 611 +64.7 89 —5.3 1, 896 
Nebraska... ....----..-.-------------...... 592 —3H.4 116 —4.9 5, 785 
I .. comsiireina anes Qesccccetennsces= 211 —9.1 69 —1L4 219 
New Hampshire-.-...----.-----------.-.- 177 126.9 56 —11.1 1, 832 
Now Jeraey ... ---<-<-2-2--20455-0--2525.- 366 —42.5 1, 620 +14.4 16, 269 
New Mexico. ..........-----<------...... 383 +9.1 82 +6.5 2, 443 
> Seen e eae 1,938 | %+1.6 2,430 | 3+52.7| 58,400 
SS en See Se 952; +115 258 —5.1 4, 671 
North Dakota_....--- Sqecesansibnbecenqnes 293 +65. 5 64 —5.9 1, 366 
ODE... dicindibbinae<ncnttcnoccitbessccséndée 1, 820 —4.7 981 —.1 18, 188 
QOblahomn@ sn - 22 0 nsw nce stone e in soce 729 —11.0 170 —28.0 12, 755 
Oregon.......-.-------------------------- 648; +15.1 222; +247 6, 488 
PemmsGGs.. ...-cccccnccesee<ecsccsscece 2, 287 —10.6 2, 230 +3.6 45, 709 
ee a ee 122 .0 122 +18.4 2, 246 
South Cerolina..........--.-....2---..... 354 —1.4 107 | +39.0 5, 722 
South Dakota-....-.--------------------- 668 | +184 95 —4.0 3, 958 
© Sinleconnbapnocesditipdinoundedel 463 +37.4 456 +15.7 11, 426 
DONE. o ctdinwddccodctccsoncccsnbetncccives 2, 029 —.3 644 +3.0 12, 774 
Tedd pinpoodotinkeroohdigedibcanened §22 +29.9 74 +45. 1 2, 416 
Vermont ......--.-.-2.2-----<ennde--eosnee 91 | +160.0 36| —18.2 580 
Oh ere Se eee 634 +7.8 232 —1.7 5, 278 
Washington..-.....-.....-..--.-----....-.. 660 —14,1 188 +5.6 12, 020 
A RS eee eae 345 +43.8 572 | +133.5 6, 506 
Pn dkncncdchiccsccobatib ctboundony 1,025 +28. 6 457 —13.1 7, 146 
le cacddsbabdewcsdilib-gwocdededé 182 +36. 8 67 +26. 4 1, 067 
District of Columbia.............----.... 454 | +123.6 239 +29.9 3, 397 
: Somanted from comparable 
i) 


3B on revised April 


ae oe : 
for California State mployment Service in April. 
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Recruiting of Seasonal Labor by British Employment 
Exchanges 


HE national employment service of Great Britain has facilities, 

through its network of 1,185 local offices, for meeting seasonal 
demands for workers. In recent years the service has made special 
efforts to develop its contacts with both employers and workers in 
seasonal activities and to perfect its machinery for answering demands 
with a satisfactory supply. Four types of employment are concerned 
in the seasonal placement work of the exchanges—general agricultural 
work and special crops, canning, domestic and related services con- 
nected with the holiday resort season, and the various kinds of work 
demanded by the Christmas trade. 


Special Agricultural Crops 


Two special agricultural fields have called for particular efforts on 
the part of the exchanges in order to enlist the interest of the employers 
and to recruit workers. These are the sugar-beet crop, and the 
potato and tomato fields on the island of Jersey. In 1932, as reported 
in the December 1934 issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette, the 
employing farmers of Jersey agreed to employ British workers, 
instead of Bretons as formerly, in harvesting their potato crop, if 


the British employment exchanges could supply suitable workers. 
Cooperative arrangements were accordingly made between the 
Jersey Farmers’ Union and the Ministry of Labor, by which the farm- 
ers’ organization sent representatives to England in 1932 and 1933 to 
assist the department in selecting workers. Conditions on the 
island differ in some important respects from those in general agricul- 
tural work in Great Britain, and an extensive tour of the agricultural 
areas was necessary to secure satisfactory workers. In consequence 
of the experience of the two preceding years under the direct super- 
vision of the employers concerned, the department was able to assume 
full responsibility in 1934 for the selection and engagement of the 
workers to be sent to Jersey. These men, drawn chiefly from the 
agricultural areas of southeastern and southwestern England, were 
selected in the first instance by the local employment offices, and 
were later interviewed by representatives of the divisional offices. 
Because of the careful manner in which selection was made, practi- 
cally all the men who were sent in 1934 completed their contracts 
satisfactorily. Out of a total of 2,844 engaged, only 91 quit work 
before their contracts expired, and in these cases the reason was 
mainly illness or domestic necessity. 

Under the arrangements made, the Jersey farmers pay return fare 
and provide free accommodations for the workers during the season. 


Work on the potato crop lasts from 4 to 5 weeks usually, but large 
1430%4—35—12 
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numbers of workers remain on the island after the end of the potato 
season to wait for the tomato crop in the autumn. 

During the potato harvest representatives of the employment 
service are stationed on the island to assist in the administration of 
the employment agreement, and to serve in an advisory capacity if 
needed in cases of disputes between the employers and the workers. 

In 1934, as in 1933, special steps were taken by the employment 
exchanges to secure an adequate supply of workers for the various 
operations in the sugar-beet fields, a report of which is given in the 
April 1935 issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette. One important 
phase of this effort was to obtain the greatest possible degree of 
cooperation with the growers. 


Special posters were widely exhibited; leaflets were distributed to growers 
drawing attention to the facilities afforded by the exchange service for the engage- 
ment of workpeople; and articles describing the work of the exchanges were 
published in the general press and in agricultural journals. Local officers of the 
department visited growers and field men attached to beet-sugar factories in 
order to ascertain, and to assist in meeting, the labor requirements for the cul- 
tivation of the crop in each area. In certain areas mobile officers, specially 
appointed for the purpose, maintained close contact with growers and field 
men, informing them of the number of work people available for employment in 
each district, and controlled the labor supply arrangements of a number of 
adjoining districts. Field men frequently cooperated with local officers of the 
department by providing advance information of the probable labor requirements 
of districts or of individual growers. In general, it was found that increased use 
of the employment exchange service was made by growers requiring workpeople. 
In the majority of areas, the local supply of labor was adequate to meet growers’ 
requirements, but in certain cases special arrangements had to be made for the 
transfer of labor from one district to another, sometimes at short notice. 


The increasing importance of the public employment system as a 
means of recruiting labor for the sugar-beet fields is evident from the 
following table. While the larger area under cultivation in 1934 
would ordinarily call for more hands, the Gazette states that greater 
employment opportunities were to some extent offset by the fact 
that weather conditions permitted the hoeing, singling, and lifting 
operations to be carried out with a minimum of additional labor; 
moreover, mechanical methods of cultivation were introduced in 
some districts. 


Table 1.—Number of Placements in Sugar-Beet Fields, 1932 to 1934, by Public 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
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Holiday Seasons 


SpEcIAL arrangements for dealing with the need for workers for 
holiday seasons are reported in the report of the Ministry of Labor 
for 1934. Before the holiday resort season opened, the lists of appli- 
cants at the exchanges were examined and those experienced in or 
suitable for that type of work were interviewed. The active lists 
thus obtained of persons available for placement were brought directly 
to the attention of prospective employers by agents of the employ- 
ment service. The service filled 79.8 percent of the openings reported 
to the exchanges, the total number of opportunities being 75,072, 
and of placements, 59,899. Local workers were given the positions 
as far as possible, but to insure satisfactory service it was necessary 
to bring 23,834 persons from other districts. Advances were made on 
transportation fare where needed, a plan which greatly facilitated the 
transfers. 

The number of women and girls for whom seasonal situations were found 
was 43,265 compared with 41,666 during 1933. The number of men and boys placed 
was 16,634 compared with 13,926 in 1933. Resident domestic service absorbed 
20,023 workpeople and nonresident, 7,738. A total of 19,723 persons were found 
employment as waiters and waitresses, and 3,642 were placed as shop assistants. 
Tre remaining 8,773 persons were found situations in some 70 or 80 other occupa- 


tions, of which the principal were the transport and delivery services, sports and 
games, and commercial and clerical employment. 


Before the Christmas holidays, nearly 40,000 folders were cir- 
culated, inviting employers to use the services of the employment 
exchanges in enlarging their staffs to meet the holiday trade. In 
addition, personal visits were made by officers specially appointed for 
the purpose. The service also cooperated with the Post Office 
Department by undertaking the preliminary selection of applicants 
for the work of handling Christmas mail. Altogether, 67,963 place- 
ments were made during the holiday rush season. 


Total Seasonal Placements, 1933 and 1934 


Tue record of the British employment exchanges in making 
placements in seasonal occupations in 1933 and 1934 is shown in 
table 2. In connection with general agricultural labor it is interesting 
to note that the 72,352 placements made in 1933 represent an increase 
of more than 90 percent over those of 1932.!_ This increase was made 
possible by the greatly expanded use which farmers and other agricul- 
turists made of the exchange service. In 1934 the number of 
agricultural workers who looked to the exchanges for opportunities 
of employment increased, and many indications pointed to the use 
of local offices by the farmers who customarily engage itinerant or 
migratory Irish labor for the season. Promotional work by the 


‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1933. London, 1934. (Omd. 4543.) 
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employment-exchange service among employing farmers inelijdod 
the use of posters and descriptive leaflets, and personal solicitatio, 


by representatives of the service, especially in remote districts. ‘J'},. 


decrease in total placements in general agriculture between 1933 ,), 
1934 is ascribed in the 1934 report of the Ministry of Labor lare.|, 


to the reduced demand for pea pickers because of the poor yield of 


peas resulting from a dry season. 


Table 2.—Number of Placements in Seasonal Occupations by British Employmen; 
Exchanges, 1938. and 1934 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary of Employment Reports for May 1935 


Comparison of May 1935 with April 1935 and May 1934 


SUMMARY of the reported data regarding employment in 

May 1935 is presented in the following four tables. Employ- 

ment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, average hours 

worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as percentage 

changes from April 1935 and May 1934, are shown for manufactur- 

ing and for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as the information 
is available. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 

For the first time since November 1934 factory employment and 
pay rolls fell, the declines being 1.6 percent and 3.2 percent, respec- 
tively. Expressed in concrete terms, there were approximately 
110,000 fewer wage earners in factories in May than in April and 
$4,750,000 less in weekly pay envelopes. Decreases in employment 
have been registered in May in 10 of the preceding 16 years for which 
data are available and in pay rolls in 8 years. The declines in May 
1935 were accentuated to some extent by strikes in the sawmill and 
automobile industries. 

Of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, 38 showed gains in 
employment from April to May 1935 and 33 gains in pay rolls. The 
following industries showed substantial gains in employment: 
Cement; marble, granite, and slate; brick; plumbers’ supplies; mill- 
work; steam fittings; beet sugar; ice cream; butter; beverages; air- 
craft; engines, turbines, and tractors; cast-iron pipe; and woolen 
and worsted goods. Among the industries of major importance in 
which declines in employment were reported were automobiles; 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; foundries and machine 
shops; cotton goods; silk and rayon goods; men’s and women’s 
clothing; boots and shoes; furniture; and sawmills. 

In nonmanufacturing 13 of the 17 industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment, but the declines in the other 4 were sufficiently 
large to cause a net loss of 24,000 workers. Increases in pay rolls 
were shown in 10 of the 17 industries and decreases in 7, the net 
gain in weekly wages being approximately $90,000. The most signi- 
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ficant gain in pay rolls was in the bituminous-coal-mining industry 
and indicates a partial recovery from the pronounced decline shown 
in the preceding month. Retail trade establishments reduced the 
number of workers on their rolls by approximately 53,000, and whole- 
sale trade by about 11,000. Strikes in metalliferous mines adversely 
affected employment and pay rolls in that industry in May. 

Employment in the Federal service increased by 4.7 percent during 
May, and disbursements for pay rolls increased 4.8 percent during 
the same period. The increase was brought about by the large gain 
in the number of workers engaged on construction projects. A pick- 
up was registered in the number of employees on all types of services 
except the military. 

For the second consecutive month there was a marked decrease in 
the number of employees on relief work. The decrease as compared 
with April was 7.2 percent. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows employment and pay-roll 
indexes and per capita weekly earnings in May 1935 for all manufac- 
turing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing industries, 
and for class I steam railroads, with percentage changes over the 
month and year intervals, except in the few cases referred to in foot- 
notes, for which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 shows 
for the same industries as in table 1, as far as data are available, aver- 
age hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, together with 
percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1935 (Preliminary 
Figures) 


A 








Per capita week! 
earnings 


Employment Pay roll 














Percentage Percentage 
change from— change from—| Aver- | change from— 
Index, Index, in 
May 1935 May 1935 ay 7 
April May April | May | 1985 | April | May 
1 1934 1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 





ize wm wi 

All industries | ~ " 
combined... ..........-...-.- 81.1 | —1.6 |) —1.7 68.5 | —3.2 | +2.1 |$20.78 | —1.6, +5.9 

Class I steam railroads !_...._. 65.8 | +2.0 | —4.6 (?) (*) (?) (?) (?) (?) 









(1929=100) (1929=100) 
Amthracite. ............... 53.5 .8 |—16.1 49.5 | —.7 |—22.7 | 26.94) —2.5| -7.8 
Bituminous_._............ 75.3 ‘ —1.8 49.1 | +9. —9.7 | 16.72 | +7.5 | —8.0 
PLE TI 44.4 . 31.4 1 23.19 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1935 (Preliminary 


Figures) Continued. 












































E Per capita weekly 
Employment Pay roll earnings 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Industry change from— change from—/| Aver- | Change from— 
Index, Index, » te 
May 1935 May 1935 |—_——__—__ “May 
April | May April | May | 1935 | April | May 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 | 1934 
(1929=100) (1929=100) 
Trade: 
ee 82.5 | —0.8 | —0.4 64.6 | —0.3 | +3.2 | 26.98 | 40.5 | +3.6 
pF ae 82.2; —-1.7) —.8 62.0; —.8| +.8 | 20.30) 41.2) +1.6 
General merchandis 
Ne ine dite 91.4) —3.2 —.7 76.3 | —1.6 | +2.4 | 17.69 | +1.7 +3. 1 
Other than general 

merchandising. - - --- 79.8 | —1.2 —.9 59.0 —.6 +.3 | 22.24 +.7 +1.2 
Hotels (cash payments only) - - 8.8) —.9) —L1 66.4) —L1/) +.8/ 13.58) —.2|) +18 
RE ittittincnncaneses 81.1) +13} —1.2 66.6 | +1.7 —.4 | 15.00 +.5 +.7 
Dyeing and cleaning. . ......-. 80.9 | +1.3 | —4.0 61.7) —.3 | —5.2| 18.49 | —-1.6|) —1.2 
Di enincocnccs (2) +.2| +.8 (2) +.1 | +1.2 | 31.55) —.1 +.4 
Brokerage.......--...--------- (?) +1.9 |—21.7 ts +2.3 |—-24.8 | 34.74) +.5| —3.9 
—— — NT (?) +.1 |) +.6 3) —.1|) +.4/) 35.77) —.2 —.2 
Building construction-..--.--. (2) Fi. 2| +.4 (?) ions 3 | +3.6 | 23.83 | +3.7 | +3.9 








Table 2.—Hours and Earnings in May 


1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 


Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 








Average hours worked | 























per week | Average hourly earnings 
Industr Percentage Percentage 
y Aver- | Change from— | 4 yer. | change from—! 
age in age in 
May May 
1935 April | May 1935 April | May 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Cents 
All manufacturing industries combined. --.........-. 35.8; —16] -—0.2 57.1 (?) +3.6 
Class E seem epee, 251... .......-.-...02...-.. (5) (') (5 (5) (5) () 
|. ae $2.6| —4.4] -84]| 822] —.4 nay 
SE ee 23.1 +9. 0 —9. 2 73.6 +.3 +4. 1 
Cunnrgiael etallic m oe ea 3 ° +1. 2 3. H a7 ; be ; 13 9 
Q and nonmetallic mining... --......-.------ \. . —3. ° —1, 
Crude-petroleum producing -.............-....----- Z 35. 0 —.8 —17 78.0 +1.3 +4.8 
Publie utilities: ws 
Tele i Rs 6 wnnanccegecesesece-< 38. 6 +13 +2.2 74.5 —.7 +4. 2 
E light and power and manufactured gas...| 39.6 +.5| +16 77.0 —-.3 +3.1 
Electrie-railroad and motor-bus operation and main- 
mee ees Sd he en Lect buneucoed 45.3 (*) —.9 61.2 +.2 +2.7 
rT . 
Te oe i) edaidmesosa 40.9 8 +1.5 66. 2 +.5 +1.2 
ee seewedibewbeces $41.1 2) +3.0| 452.7 +1.0 +15 
General sa 37.7| —.8| —16| 482] +21] +441 
Other than general merchandising............ 42.1 +.2) +42 54.1 +.6 +.8 
Hotei eres a da ok cde cabs cocavee 47.9 +.4 —.7 | 428.0 —.4 +.2 
D dries eee meee eee eee ee eee eee ee eRe 40. 7 +. 5 +2. 2 = Mu ” 1 a : 
Ao ORSON AEC eal Geek Wa Tae A ee 
Sree ett ots 22 3c 7s § “ 0 o ‘ ‘ 
EN a a a ee 5 5) 5 
Building construction.................----------.-.-- 9| +53] +439| 81.2) —L1/| +440 























' Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
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Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Goyey),- 
ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment in the executiy.. 
judicial, legislative, or military service, and employment on varicijs 
construction projects financed, either wholly or partially, from Fed- 
eral funds; (2) employment on relief work where the work itself x4 
the system of payment is of an emergency-relief character. T)}\es. 
two types of Federal employment are shown separately in tales 
3 and 4. 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of the United States 
Government, May 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 








Employment Per- Pay roll 


Kind of service ~ yee ry - —m 
ay pr ay pril 
1935 1935 Change) “4935 1935 











1, 401, 646 |1, 388,772 | +4.7 |$158, 836,875 |$151, 598, 010 
712,112 | 709,977 | +.3 | 108, 548,803 | 106, 744, 129 

1, 879 1,859 | +1. 474, 736 475, 804 
Legislative service 4, 877 4,830 | +1. 1,160,191 | 1, 153. 325 








Military service 254, 340 256, 491 -. 21, 462, 144 19, 898, 971 
“PW. AL projects financed by 


394,875 | 333,045 |+18.6 | 24,490,087 | 20, 939, 74! 


10, 506 10, 300 | +2.0 1, 100, 977 1, 007, 424 
Construction projects financed by direct 
governmental appropriations 23, 057 22,270 | +3.5 1, 599, 937 1, 378, 616 




















Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal Agencies, 
May 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 








Employment Per- Pay roll 
cent- 


May April age May April 
1935 1935  |Change) ‘i935 1935 











2, 613, 256 | ' 2,677, 376 . $82, 278, 758 |! $78,744, 915 


Emergency work program 2, 228, 064 jy! 2, 308, 839 b 64, 559, 740 | | 62, 343, 804 
Emergency conservation work 385, 192 368, 537 ; 17, 719,018 | 16,401,114 
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1 Revised. 


























Coverage of Reports 


Monta .y reports on employment and pay rolls are now availalle 
for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; (2) 17 1wn- 
manufacturing industries, including building construction; (3) (lass 
I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. The rejrts 
for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufa:(u!- 
ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statis\1°s, 
but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large tv be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and include all 
employees. The data for the various Federal services and agencies 
also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 
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in total, these four main groups include a majority of the wage and 
salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, inform- 
ation is not available for certain other large employment groups- 
notably, agricultural work, professional service, and domestic and 
personal service. 





—~—<oo e 


Trend of Employment in April 1935: Revised Figures 


rT HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of April 1935. The tabular data are the same as those pub- 
lished in the Trend of Employment pamphlet for April except for 
certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial Employment 
Manufacturing Industries 


InsTEAD of the contraction which has been reported in April in 10 of 
the 16 preceding years, factory employment in April 1935 showed no 
change over the month interva]. The reductions in working forces that 
did take place in the separate manufacturing industries during the 
month were more prevalent in the nondurable-goods industries. In 
the durable-goods group as a whole employment continued upward, 
being 1.1 percent higher than in the month preceding. 

Although the level of factory employment remained unchanged in 
April, weekly pay rolls continued to advance, the index standing at 
70.8 as compared with 70.7 in March. The rise in the pay-roll index 
in April is distinctly contra-seasonal, having happened on only 4 other 
occasions during the 16 years for which data are available. 

Forty-nine of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment from March to April and 50 showed increases in 
pay rolls. Of the 14 major groups into which these industries are 
classified, 7 reported increased employment, 6 showed decreases, and 
1 (paper and printing) showed no change. The largest employment 
gain (over 13,000) occurred in the food group, the percentage equiva- 
lent being 2.2. The most pronounced gains in the individual in- 
dustries included in this group were seasonal rises in the canning, 
beet sugar, ice cream, butter, and beverage industries. The decrease 
in confectionery was also seasonal. Approximately 10,000 workers 
were returned to jobs in the lumber and allied products group, sub- 
stantial gains in the sawmill and millwork industries having offset . 
the small losses in the furniture and turpentine industries sufficiently 
to cause a net gain of 2.2 percent. Increases of 1.2 percent in em- 
ployment in the machinery and transportation groups represented 
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the reemployment of almost 9,000 workers in the former and 7,000 
in the latter. Six of the 9 industries in the machinery group showed 
gains, the most important being electrical machinery, foundries and 
machine shops, and machine tools. The decrease of 4.3 percent in 
agricultural implements was largely due to labor difficulties. Three 
of the 5 industries in the transportation group showed increases 
(automobiles, cars, and aircraft). Approximately 6,000 wage earners 
were added to the rolls of establishments in the stone, clay, and glass- 
products group, a 3.3 percent gain. Each of the 5 industries surveyed 
in this group showed gains in number of workers, the cement and 
marble-slate-granite industries standing out with increases of 20.3 
percent and 13.6 percent, respectively. Strikes in brick manufactur- 
ing plants retarded the usual seasonai expansion in this industry. 
Nine of the 13 industries surveyed in the iron and steel group showed 
increases in employment, but the other 4 industries reported decreases. 
The net increase for the group was 0.6 percent or 3,500 workers. 
The nonferrous metal group showed a gain of only 0.5 percent or 
1,000 wage earners. The textile group showed the greatest falling-off 
in number of workers, the 2-percent decrease being equivalent to 
32,600 employees. The subgroup, wearing apparel, showed a slight 
increase, but the subgroup, fabrics, showed a marked decrease of 3.2 
percent. Cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted 
goods were largely responsible for this decline, the first-named in- 
dustry having curtailed operations in compliance with orders of the 
Code Authority. The decreases in the remaining 5 groups were 
small, the losses in number of workers ranging from 1,400 in the 
tobacco group to 4,100 in the chemical and petroleum refining group. 
The leather group showed a falling-off of 3,900 workers, railroad 
repair shops showed a decline of 3,400, and the rubber group lost 
1,600. 

Although the level of factory employment as a whole remained 
unchanged, the durable-goods industries continued to take on more 
workers, The gain of 1.1 percent in these industries brought the 
April index to 71.6 when compared with 100 for the 3-year average, 
1923-25. This is the highest point reached since April 1931. Dura- 
ble-goods pay rolls rose 2.1 percent in April, the index being 61.8, 
the highest point since May 1931. The nondurable-goods industries, 
on the other hand, fell off 0.8 percent in employment and 1.8 percent 
in pay rolls, 94 wage earners having jobs in April 1935 for every 100 
who had jobs in 1923-25, and $82.30 being paid out in wages in the 
current month for every $100 paid out in the base period. 

The Bureau’s indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are 
computed from data sent in by representative establishments in 90 
manufacturing industries. In March and April reports were received 
from’ 24,648 establishments émploying in the latter month 3,884,987 
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workers with a weekly wage bill of $82,269,504. More than 50 percent 
of all the wage earners in the manufacturing industries of the country 
were covered by these reports. 

Per capita weekly earnings are also computed from these data. 
They should not be confused with full-time weekly rates of pay, as 
they are obtained by dividing the total number of employees (part- 
time as well as full-time workers) into the total weekly pay roll. In 
April the average weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries 
combined were $21.18 or 0.1 percent higher than in March. Forty- 
four of the ninety manufacturing industries canvassed showed higher 
average weekly rates of pay in April than in March, the percentage 
changes ranging from 0.1 to 11.2. 

Reports of man-hour data by a smaller number of establishments— 
some firms do not report man-hours—showed a decrease of 0.5 percent 
in average hours worked per week and a gain of 0.4 percent in average 
hourly earnings. Of the industries for which man-hour data are 
published, 39 showed increases in average hours worked per week 
and 54 showed increases in average hourly earnings. Man-hour 
data are not published for any industry for which available informa- 
tion covers less than 20 percent of all employees in that industry. 

Detailed statistics concerning employment, pay rolls, average hours 


worked per week, per capita weekly earnings, and average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries in April are presented in table 
1. Percentage changes from March of this year and April of last 
year are also given in this table. 
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Long-Time Trend of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls 


GENERAL indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, based on 
the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, are presented below by months 
from January 1929 through April 1935. The trend over this period 
is illustrated graphically by the chart on the following page which 
has been plotted from the indexes given in table 2. 


Table 2.—General Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries—January 1929 to April 1935 


[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
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1 Average for 4 months. 


Table 3 gives employment and pay-roll indexes for the durable and 
nondurable goods groups by months from January 1929 through 


March 1935. These indexes are likewise based on the 3-year average, 
1923-25 as 100. 


Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable- and Nondurable- 
Goods Groups, January 1929 to April 1935 


[3-year average 1923-25 = 100] 
Durable-goods group ' 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable- and Nondurable. 
Goods Groups, January 1929 to April 1935—-Continued 
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1 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and 
glass products. 

2 AV for 4 months. 

’ remaining groups of manufacturing industries not shown under footnote 1. 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Total Weekly Pay Rolls 


THE adjustment of the Bureau’s indexes of factory employment 
and pay rolls to conform with the trend shown by census totals through 
1931 makes possible more accurate estimates each month of the num- 
ber of wage earners and the total pay rolls in the manufacturing 
industries. Thus, the general employment index of 82.4 for April 
means that there were an estimated 6,906,100 workers on jobs in 
factories in that month. The corresponding pay-roll index, 70.8, 
represents an estimated weekly wage disbursement of $144,075,(00. 

The estimated number of wage earners and amount of weekly pay 
rolls in all manufacturing industries combined and in the 14 major 
groups and the 2 textile subgroups into which these manufacturing 
industries have been classified are shown in table 4. This table gives 
the average number of wage earners and weekly pay rolls for the 
index base period, 1923-25, for the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, and 
for the months January through April 1935. These estimates have 
been computed by multiplying the weighting factors of the several 
groups of industries (number employed or weekly pay roll in the 
index base period, 1923-25), by the Bureau’s index numbers of em- 
ployment or pay rolls (which have been adjusted to conform with 
the census trends over the period 1919-31), and dividing by 100. 
Data are not available for all groups over the entire period shown. 
The totals for all manufacturing industries combined have been ad- 
justed to include all groups. The estimated total employment and 
weekly pay rolls combined for all manufacturing industries do 10! 
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include the manufactured-gas industry (which is included in the 


Bureau’s electric light and power and manufactured-gas industry) or 
the motion-picture industry. 


Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly W i 
¢ ; y Wages in All M - 
facturing Ini ist-ies Combined and in Industry Grease _ 
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Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in All Manu. 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continued 

















































Textiles and their products—Continued 
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w @ ufactures 
Year and month caring eppene wit,’ 
Employ- Week! Employ- | Weekly | Employ- | Weekly 
ment pay rol ment pay rolls ment pay rolls 
1923-25 average.........---...--- 474, 100 | $10, 336,000 | 1, 629,400 |$31, 676, 000 323, 500 | $6, 986, 000 
| “aS es aa 536,700 | 11, 476,000 | 1,706,900 | 33, 321, 000 318,600 | 6,915, 000 
\ SS Seo 497, 700 9, 680, 000 | 1,513,000 | 27, 115, 000 295,100 | 5,748, 000 
BsSicdduivacdébtbpectodeubeey 472, 000 8, 338, 000 | 1,421,000 | 23, 799, 000 272, 800 | 5, 035, 000 
a i i Re RE 401, 800 5, 733, 000 | 1, 250,300 | 16, 947, 000 255, 500 | 4, 060, 000 
BE técnnnedanontteddinddonwae 418, 100 5, 757, 000 | 1, 432,700 | 19, 394, 000 269,400 | 4,394, 000 
| A 432, 100 6, 992, 000 | 1,485,900 | 22, 564, 000 284,000 | 5, 164,000 
1935: January......-.---..-.-.-- 423, 800 6, 884, 000 | 1,551,200 | 24, 866, 000 285,700 | 5,337,000 
February.....-..--..-.-.-- 458, 900 8, 217, 000 | 1, 603,300 | 26, 766, 000 296,300 | 5, 763, 000 
BR ticdabondaigguation 480, 700 9, 147,000 | 1,616,400 | 27, 495, 000 299,900 | 5,875,000 
, ERS. See, 482, 600 8, 930, 000 | 1, 583,800 | 26, 101, 000 296,000 | 5, 526, 000 



































































































































ae oe Tobacco manufactures | Paper and printing 

Year and month Ritenes 

Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly | Employ- | Weekly 

ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment pay rolls 
1923-25 average...........-.-.-- 668, 300 | $15, 240, 000 138, 400 | $2, 225, 000 531, 100 |$14, 865, 000 
hind dianiadainguinniinhinp intent 753,500 | 17,344,000 116,100 | 1,819,000 591, 500 | 17,771,000 
Stiinta cchintvcnenaenabseden 731,100 | 16, 593,000 108,300 | 1,617,000 574, 100 | 17, 036, 000 
SE, Mid achwthdicdcccecdedsuad 650,500 | 14, 173,000 99,700 | 1,336,000 511, 800 | 14, 461, 000 
. a 577,100 | 11,308,000 88,600 | 1,052,000 451, 700 | 11, 126, 000 
BG Lob beebonvechbubeadeuctwes 621,000 | 11,604,000 82, 700 944, 000 458, 400 | 10, 299, 000 
| eee 711,700 | 14,080, 000 86,700 | 1,049,000 503, 700 | 11, 820, 000 
1935: January -...-..-..-.-.--.--.-- 630,700 | 12,696,000 78, 200 923, 000 507,700 | 12,397,000 
Fe hidaoos tipedibpaiel 627,000 | 12,717,000 79, 300 908, 000 613, 600 | 12, 501, 000 
Sa 619,300 | 12,648,000 80, 000 986, 000 514, 600 | 12, 561,000 
Patina qenecccstenngitis 632,700 | 13, 030, 000 78, 600 959, 000 514, 600 | 12, 576, 000 

mag en Rubber products 

Employ- Weekl Employes Weekly 

ment pay ment pay rolls 
1923-25 average.........----.--------------+--- 333, 000 $8, 321, 000 134, 300 $3, 468, 000 
NP EE ae ee 384, 800 10, 068, 000 149, 100 3, 986, 000 
DC aanebbanpchvendedudbgueipontasaqsecsenoce 364, 700 9, 334, 000 115, 500 2, 934, 000 
SM a céichecdsnscubdnmnébdbseeseeses sbensescce 316, 800 7, 643, 000 99, 200 2, 165, 000 
1932. ....- pucesktbdimebtadebatinas+ieer= 279, 700 5, 861, 000 87, 800 1, 555, 000 
S,  * <0. apo chasnasoshenkeqnreeoctinstenons 315, 400 6, 179, 000 99, 300 1, 740, 000 
Te + dh -bendedoadabbcnedduseedaghatesbbaseccok 361, 600 7, 437, 000 111, 300 2, 207, 000 
ES ee ae 361, 000 7, 620, 000 109, 900 2, 407, 000 
Oe eS ee a 364, 300 7, 751, 000 111, 500 2, 493, 000 
March. ntbinbassbcedddeadibeecs 375, 400 7, 997, 000 111, 900 2, 448, 000 
CS ee 371, 300 7, 980, 000 110, 800 2, 469, 000 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries 


Gains in employment from March to April were shown in 11 of 
the 16 trade, public-utility, mining, and service industries which are 
surveyed each month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, while in- 
creases in pay rolls were shown in 8. The changes, for the most part, 
followed the usual seasonal pattern. Reports from 54,543 retail- 
trade establishments employing 879,495 workers in April 1935 showed 
gains over March in employment and pay rolls of 4.2 percent and 3.5 
percent, respectively. These changes represent the reemployment of 
more than 131,000 workers and an increase of over $1,900,000 in the 
weekly wage bill. The general merchandising group of retail-trade 
establishments showed seasonal gains of 6.5 percent in employment 
and 4.6 percent in pay rolls, while the remaining 50,985 establishments 
in other fields of retail trade showed smaller gains, 3.5 percent in em- 
ployment and 3.1 percent in pay rolls. On the other hand, reports 
in April from 16,820 wholesale-trade establishments with 296,015 
workers indicated decreases from March of 1.0 percent in employment 
and 0.6 percent in pay rolls, this being due largely to seasonal reces- 
sions among wholesalers of leaf tobacco and packers and shippers of 
fruit and vegetables. Expressed in concrete numbers, these percent- 
ages represent 12,800 fewer workers and $231,000 less in weekly wages. 
Bituminous coal mines also showed a seasonal falling off in number of 
workers and weekly wages, the decreases being 9.0 percent in employ- 
ment, or more than 33,000 wage earners, and 33.3 percent in pay rolls, 
or nearly $2,500,000. In the aggregate, the 16 industries combined 
had 97,400 more workers on their rolls in April than in March, but 
their weekly pay rolls were almost $800,000 less. 

Table 5 shows indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita 
weekly earnings, average hours worked per week, and average hourly 
earnings in April for 13 of these industries, together with percentage 
changes from March 1935 and April 1934. Man-hour data and in- 
dexes of employment and pay rolls are not available for banking, 
brokerage, and insurance establishments, but the table shows per- 
centage changes in employment, pay rolls, and per capita weekly 
earnings for these three industries. 

The publication of figures concerning employment in real-estate 
establishments has been discontinued until a considerable increase in 
coverage can be effected. 
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The indexes for ‘‘total retail trade’? have been 


computed by weighting the indexes of the two subgroups, ‘general 


merchandising” and ‘‘other than general merchandis 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1932 to April 1935 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1932 to April 1935— 
Continued 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1932 to April 1935— 
Continued 
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Employment in Building Construction 


Reports from 10,395 firms engaged on public projects not financed 
from Public Works Administration funds and in private building 
construction show that in April 1935 employment increased 11.0 per- 
cent and pay rolls increased 12.1 percent compared with the previous 
month. In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, 
employment in April shows a decrease of 0.6 percent and pay rolls an 
increase of 1.4 percent. 

In April the weekly pay roll for 77,025 workers amounted to 
$1,771,815 as compared with $1,580,222 earned by 69,366 workers 
employed by the same contractors in March. The average weekly 
eafnings were $23 in April and $22.78 in March. These are per 
capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing the tota] amount of 
the weekly pay roll by the total number of employees—part-time as 
well as full-time. 

Reports from 10,001 firms, 96.2 percent of the 10,395 cooperating 
firms, show that in April 71,318 men worked 2,025,584 hours and 
earned $1,660,780 as compared with $1,471,900 earned in 1,775,552 
hours by 64,350 workers employed by the identical firms in March. 











data. 


and the District of Columbia. 
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The average hours per week were 28.4 in April and 27.6 in March. 
Average hourly earnings amounted to 82 cents in April and 82.9 cents 
in March. For all localities covered in the survey these averages are 
computed from the reports of those firms which included man-hour 


Table 7 summarizes the replies of the 10,395 firms which reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in April. Workers of all trades 
engaged for erecting, altering, or repairing buildings are included in 
the table. Work on roads, bridges, and docks is omitted. This 
survey covers building operations in various localities in 34 States 


Table 7.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, April 1935 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the + Ses . ego i but are taken from reports issued 
y cooperating State bureaus 
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Alabama: Birmingham.| 79| 409| —11.7| 7,327] —6.7| 17.91] +6.6) 27.8) —.4) 64.4) +4.0 
California: 
Los Angeles.......- 20| 785| +8.7| 16,645, +8.7| 91.20, +4.7| 99.7) —.8| 71.4) +5. 
San Francisco-Oak- 
oS rea eet 26| 827| +12.1| 19,794) 415.6) 23.98| +8.1| 27.6, —8.6) 87.1) +6.0 
Other ioealities ->°7 544| +48.8| 10,880| $74.6] 19.08| +17.8| #8.7| +18.9| 80.5) +41 
The State......... 66| 2,156} +15.8| 46,819| +81.9| 21.72] 45.8} 27.3| —.4) 79.5) +5.9 





Colorado: Denver......| 185] 595) +9.0| 12,366) +10.8| 20.78) +1.7 


27.2| +8.8| 76.2) —38 








































































































1 Date hot 


verags computed from reports furnisbed by 1001 frm 


oo Bridgepo 119} 413| +14.7 5.9} 29.4) 48.5] 75.2) -9.2 
Hartprd.——--——-—-| Ms} fea| 4184) rate) fia <6} 303] taxa] 7.7| -40 
New Haven....---- 142} 655} 413.7) 15,122] 411.2 —2.2} 30.3) +.3| 76.4) -24 
The State.......-- 509} 1, 860 er geet Se ar 22.35) 2.4) 301) +24) 74.1) —4.6 
Delaware: W _| 97] 1,054) +35. 5} 23, 321| 446.8) 22.18] 48.4] 31.2] 49.9) 71.0) -1.4 
ct of Columbia.) 413] 3,810 +86 95 tis mM a8 41.4} 30.0 483] 829) 37 
Jacksonville. ......- 20 175) +6.7| 3136) +8.3| 17.92] +1.5| 20.3 4 61.2} —2.5 
Miami... 2222.22. 65] 678) +81) 18,645} +.6| 20.18) —6.9| 28.2) —3.1) 71.5) -3.9 
The State.........| 104] 853] +7.8| 16,781} +20} 19.67] —6.4) 284) —1.7| 69.3) —3.9 
Georgia: Atlanta._...-- +6.9| 14,141] +100) 17.25) +2:9) 27.7) —1.8} 61.6) +3.4 
——_= — =—— 
Cc 197 1,267| +87.4) $1,088). +86. -1 (? 
Other localities-----| 109] 81187] “86) 68 thon 204] 1° | | © 
0. teer $90) 5 26) — ( 

The State | 4,894) +15.5 84, 678 “ro mal 107, ® | @ 
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Table 7.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, April 1935—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by Bo Bav en ¥ ot Lae oe but are taken from reports issued 
perat ureaus 
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Table 7.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, April 1935—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issue 
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Erie area.....-.-.--- gi| 221| +83.9| 2,918 ue] 18.18} +11.0| 17.7 448.9) 71.7| —.6 
Philadelphia area_..| 349) 2,722| +15.7| 657,628 +21. 21.17| +6.1| 80.1| +6.4) 72.1) +.6 
Pittsburgh area-_---. 191\ 1,245, +8.6 80,251; +2.0| 24.30 —.4) 27.0) —1.1) 92.7) +2.1 
Reading eres... 40| ' 286) +44.9 176| +61.2| 18.48} +4.4| 29.8] +10.8| 63.8\ —5.0 
nae oa ’ +659. 4) #8.63| +25.6| $2.9| +18.8| 72.7) +6.3 
a ar, +18.8| 19.59| +2.1| 30.1) +1.7| 64.6) +.6 
The State........- 885| 6,564| +18.0| 187,817] +16.8| 21.001 +8.9| 29.8] +4.3| 72.9] () 
Rhode Island: Provi- 
letersi al 253] 1,279] +16.4} 25,942] +20.1| 20.28) +3.2} 27.6) +26] 73.1) +.3 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga........ 31} 220) +10.1 432.8] 12.93] +20.5| 23.0] +19.2| 56.2) +11 
Knoxville....-.-.-.- 36 +26.5| 5,608} +19.3| 15.08] —5.7| 24.9] +4.6| 60.5] —9.8 
Memphis....--.---- 72| 336) +6.0 +22. 4] 19.02] +15.5| 27.21 (8) | 70.0|+153 
Nashville....-.-.--- 77| 5491 +35.6| 7,800] +31.9| 14.21] —2.7| 26.8] +13.6| 63. 1/-141 
The State......... 216| 1,486] +21.4) 22, 762| +26.0| 15.32] +3.8| 25.8| +84) 59.3) —4.2 
Se A ad 188] 835} —6.7| 15,743] —5.0| 18.85] +1.8| 20.1) +1.7| 65.3) +.6 
El Paso....--------- 24] 133) +.8| 2260/ +68! 16.90] +6.0, 248] +21) 68.7) +41 
Houston...---.----- 167| 1,151} —3.2| 22,785) —5.1| 19.80] —1.9| 28.6] +.4| 69.5) —2.5 
San Antonio......-. 81 at 5, 543 rey 16.65} +-16.6} 29.4] +181) 56.5) —1.4 
The State......... 2,452} —5.6| 46,331) —3.8| 18.90] +20] 287] +3.2| 66.1) -1.2 
Utah: Salt LakeCity...| 67] 223] +17.4| 5,029] +26.3| 22.55) +7.6) 29.2) +7.7) 77.1) —.5 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. 381) —5.7 ‘sed +.5| 17.85) +6.6) 27.0) +65.5) 66.2) +1.2 
 ooaedtiaal 117| 781) +5.8| 14,474). —.4} 18.53] —5.8| 28.7] —.7| 64.5) —5.3 
The State.........] 183] 1,162} +18} 21,274] —.1) 1831) —1.8) 281) +14) 65.0] 3.3 
Washington: 
Seattle..........-.-- 147] 646} +29] 14,191] +.9| 21.97; —1.9] 23.2) +40) 94.7) —6.0 
Spokane. ccapabtenne 59] 324] +52.1) _ 8, 174| 464.0] 25.23] +7.8| 28.8] 43.2] 87.7) +4.2 
MLS AS. 188] —20. 3,841] —15.5| 20.43) +5.6| 23.2) +6.9| 88.2) —1.0 
The State......... 286] 1,158} +7.6| 26,206] +11.0} 22.63) +3.2) 24.8] +69] 91.4) —3.2 
West Virginia: Wheel- 
fete cg ganmar e> 54| 201) +15.5| 4,420 448.8) 22.03] +28.8) 30.6) +20.9| 71.9] +6.4 




















§'No 


7 Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 


1 Averages computed from reports furnished by 10,001 firms. 
change. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads 


AccorDING to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there were in April 965,161 workers, exclusive of executives and 
officials, employed by class I steam railroads—that is, roads having 
operating revenues of.$1,000,000 or over—as compared with 966,110 
in March. This represents a decrease of 0.1 percent. The total 
compensation of all employees except executives and officials was 
$129,886,731 in April as compared with $126,502,835 in March. 
The increase over the month interval was 2.7 percent and reflected 
the 5 percent wage-rate increase given to all employees. 

Index numbers showing the monthly trend of employment by class 
I steam railroads from January 1923 through April 1935 are given in 
table 8. These indexes have been compiled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and, like the Bureau’s indexes of factory employ- 
ment, the 3-year average, 1923-25, represents 100. 


Table 8.—Indexes of Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United 
States, January 1923 to April 1935 


[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
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Preliminary. 

? Average for 4 months. 

Table 9 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
the 15th day of March and April 1935 and total pay rolls for these 
entire months. In these tabulations, data for the occupational group 
reported as ‘‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
excluded reports of switching and terminal companies from its 
monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the months shown in 
the following table, therefore, are not comparable with the totals 
published for the months prior to January 1933. The index numbers 
of employment for class I railroads shown in table 8 have been ad- 
justed to allow for this revision and furnish a monthly indicator of | 
the trend of employment from January 1923 to February 1935, 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls of Class I Steam Railroads, March ang 
April 1935 
[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more import 


= pas are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under respe = 
groups 



































Number of em- 
ployees at mid- | Total earnings (mon' 
die of month 
March April March Apri! 
1935 1935 
FE EE PS a SD. CO ae ey SS $126, 502, 835 
SEE SE OTR ee F- 23, 594, 656 , 638, 987 
ES eae eC To PEE ES EEG eee os ey eee fs 84, 769 84,500 | 11, 661,318 12, 148, 768 
Stenographers and typists. _.....................-..- 15, 354 15, 310 1, 967, 158 2, 059, 966 
Maintenance of way SE eS ee a 184, 671 | 193,329 | 15, 903, 787 17, 455, 86 
Laborers, extra gang and work train......._........- 12, 161 15, 459 701, 595 954, 677 
Track and roadway section laborers... -..........._. 98, 793 5, 500, 862 6, 207, 545 
= of equipment and stores. .................- 274, 892 | 268,780 | 33, 006, 537 33, 428, 533 
fA dibilsdenhanaked Mibadbodedkdicaebocesdec 56, 767 55, 186 7, 672, 721 7, 767, 536 
Electrical RRS EC 2 EE OPI ES OE 8, 703 8, 795 1, 283, 962 1, 333, 712 
BROOMS... . -. oceoctde ss comes ial 38, 451 37, 727 5, 488, 285 5, 493, 119 
Skilled trades helpers PERERA regia 60, 271 58, 433 6, 007, 135 6, 041, 015 
Laborers (shop, ingles houses, power plants, and 
es Ce eee eS ee 21, 071 20, 582 1, 733, 974 1, 721, 528 
Common} laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 
sed Vidnlio do cnsa Sh soakidediweds tcise 18, 111 17, 503 1, 194, 156 1, 198, 245 
Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard... __- 448 | 122,930) 14,610, 662 15, 098, 731 
ee ee ee a Pe ee ee eee ee 23, 486 23, 457 3, 494, 090 3, 651, 961 
Telegraphers, ee and towermen............ 14, 313 14, 229 2, 120, 957 2, 156, 065 
oan yore Ie arehouses, and platforms)... ._- 17, 830 18, 344 1, 515, 874 1, 557, 278 
Crossings = bri ee flagmen and gatemen. 16, 550 16, 561 1, 148, 168 1, 202, 818 
tion, yardmasters, switch tenders, and hos- 
ta. cK a2 atk anaeneetecoed tinea aeccadeeon 12, 335 12, 184 2, 222, 531 2, 262, 601 
Transportation, train and engine --...........--......-.. 208,605 | 205,144 | 37, 164, 663 37, 002, 017 
EE C,.. dna kteetiasebtendinacs «sdb tipensed 22, 769 22, 482 5, 172, 743 5, 208, 307 
Road brakemen and flagmen. .-_-..........-........- 47,011 46, 445 7, 044, 745 7, 061, 084 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers... ------_-_ 36, 538 36, 056 5, 107, 186 5, 006, 045 
Road engineers and motormen....................... 27, 897 27, 508 7, 012, 299 6, 994, 091 
Road firemen and helpers. ..._.........-............| 30,291 29, 898 5, 073, 156 5, 052, 565 














Industrial Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


FLuctuations in employment and pay-roll totals in April 1935 as 
compared with March 1935 in 13 cities of the United States having a 
population of 500,000 or over are presented in table 10. These 
changes are computed from reports received from identical establisli- 
ments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to reports received from establishments in the several 
industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau 
reports, excluding building construction, have also been secured from 
establishments in other industries for inclusion in these city totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 
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Table 10.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in April 1935 as Com- 
pared With March 1935 
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Public Employment 


Apri registered a sharp pick-up in Federal employment. The gain 
was especially pronounced in construction work. There was an in- 
crease Of more than 50,000 in the number of employees working at 
the site of Public Works Administration construction projects. Con- 
struction work financed from direct governmental appropriations 
provided nearly 8,000 more jobs than during March. There were 
increases also in the executive, legislative, and judicial services. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics in April 
is given in table 11. 


Table 11.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, April 1935 
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5 |$106, 744, 
5 475, 
5 1, 153, 
3 
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709, 1. 
1, 1. 
4, 1. 

256, ; 

333, + 

10, . 


19, 898, 971 ‘ 
20, 939, 741 +20.3 
1, 007, 424 +13.2 


22, +519 1, 378, 616 +59. 8 


2, 416,639 | 2,401,579 | —.6| 62,892,027 | 62,596, 378 —.5 
4 368, 537 


work... § 204,952 | +24.9 | ? 16, 401, 114 | * 14, 187,741 | +15.6 























lee — 1,572 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions 
34,444 employees and a pay roll of $4,427,852 included in executive service. 
1 34,557 employees and @ pay roll of $4,489,706 included in executive service. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in the Federal Service 


Reports for April indicate that there were increases in employment 
and pay rolls in the executive, judicial, and legislative services of the 
United States Government. A decrease was shown for the military 
service. ‘Total disbursements for pay rolls for the month of April 
amounted to over $128,000,000. 

Information concerning employment in the executive departments 
is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the various depart- 
ments and offices of the United States Government. The figures 
are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the legis- 
lative, judicial, and military services are collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The number of employees in the executive departments of the 
Federal Government is shown in table 12. Data for employees work- 
ing in the District of Columbia are shown separately. Approximately 
14 percent of the employees in the executive departments work in the 
city of Washington. 


Table 12.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, April 1934, 
March 1935, and April 1935 











District of Columbia So of Entire service 
























































Per- | Tem- Per- Tem Per- Tem- : 
manent! porary Total manent |porary ! Total manent|porary ! Total 
Number of employees: 
A ME SE 75,512} 8,338) 83,850) 488,362) 71,896 258| 563,874) 80,234) 644, 108 
_ Seas 956} 8,606) 98,562) 500,444) 91, 702/ 601, 146) 599, 400) 100,308) 699, 708 
April 1935 ilies OME 92, 000 ey 100, 949) 512, 794 06,234 609, 028) 604, 794} 105, 183)? 709, 977 
April 1984 to A 1935_|+16, 488; -+611/-+-17, 099|+-24, 432/+-24, 338 +448, 770}+-40, 920 +-24, 949)-+65, 869 
7 1935 to April 1935 044; +343) +2,387| +3, 350) +4, 532) +7, 882) +5, 394) +4, 875/+-10, 269 
A 1934 to April 1985. +21. 83] +7. 33 aad +5. 00) +33.85) +8.70| +7. 26) +13. 11) +10. 23 
1935 to April 1935} +2.27) +3.990) +2.42) +.66) 4404) 41.31) + +4.86) +1.47 
Labor turn-over, A 1935: 
dditions *............- 2,328; 1,933) 4,261) 10, 16,381; 26,660) 12,607) 18,314) 30,921 
Maks ecthbwdiih 977 ae 2,157; 6,388] 13,679) 20,067) 7,365) 14,859) 22, 224 
Turn-over rate per 100. ..... 109 0 2. 18 1.26; 15.31 3. 35 23} +=15.17 3.19 





1 Not Sptatins field employees of the Post Office Department or 1 employees hired under letters 
of authorization by the Department of swith o pay voll of $74,000." 
} employees by transfer, pre y reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions for 


Not including employees transferred within the Government service as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 





Table 13 shows employment in the executive departments of the 
United States Government, by months, from January 1934 to April 
1935, inclusive. 
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Table 13.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States by 
Months from January 1934 to April 1935 
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1 Includes 1,572 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual addi- 
tions for April. 


In April for the first time in 5 years, employment in the executive 
service exceeded 700,000. 

Data concerning employment and pay rolls for all branches of the 
United States Government is given in table 14, by months, from 
January 1934 to April 1935, inclusive. 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Roll for the United States Government, by 
Months, January 1934 to April 1935 
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Employment Created by the Public Works Administration Fund 


AN INCREASE of more than 50,000 is shown in the number of wave 
earners employed at the site of Public Works Administration ¢on- 
struction projects, comparing the current with the previous month. 
During April! 333,045 employees worked at the site of these projects, 
Pay-roll expenditures for April amounted to nearly $21,000,000. 
Orders were placed for material valued at $30,000,000. 

Table 15 summarizes, by type of project, the data concerning 
employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during April on con- 
struction projects financed by the Public Works Administration fund. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, April 1935 








Wage earners 


% Value of 
Maxi material 


mum -hours | earnings : 
number | Svernge i 











$19, 174, 185 
1, 864, 493 
81, 265 

2, 487, 778 
8, 154, 000 
2, 757, 858 
2, 858, 886 
210, 412 
49, 601 
709, 892 











$12, 079, 198 





6 1 23, 052 

1, 376, 368 
459, 564 666, 256 . 735, 130 

1,990, 114 . 695 3, 285, 807 
163, 370 212, 287 ‘ 558, 836 























1 cotet den number _Ramber ompiored during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


+ Estimated oui arerate oe ee rn + 
‘ Not available; average number included in total. 

Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. The work is performed 
either by commercial firms to which contracts have been awarded or 
by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by: the 
Public Works Administration to a State or political subdivision 
thereof, or in some cases to commercial firms. In allotting funds to 
States or their political subdivisions, the Public Works Administra- 
tion makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 


1 Unless otherwise expressly stated, when April is referred to in this study it may be accepted as meaning 
the month ending Apr. 15. 
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construction cost. The recipient finances the remaining 70 percent. 
For many projects the additional financing is obtained as a loan from 
the Public Works Administration. For other work the loan is pro- 
cured from outside sources. 

In instances where the Public Works Administration makes a loan, 
interest is charged and a time is specified during which the loan must 
be repaid in full. 

No grants are made to commercial firms. For the most part com- 
mercial allotments have been made to railroads. Railroad work 
financed by Public Works Administration loans falls under three 
headings: First, construction work such as electrification, the laying 
of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, etc.; second, the building and 
repairing of locomotives and passenger and freight cars in railroad 
shops; third, the building of locomotives and passenger and freight 
cars in commercial shops. 

Data concerning employment created by railroad construction are 
shown in table 15, page 204. Employment in railway car and loco- 
motive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 17, page 207.) 

Increases in employment over the previous month are shown on all 
types of Federal construction projects with the exception of river, 
harbor, and flood-control work, and water and sewerage construction. 
Railroad construction is the only type of non-Federal project on which 
employment failed to register a marked increase. Hourly earnings 
on Federal projects were somewhat lower than on non-Federal work. 
Workers on naval vessels drew the highest hourly pay on Federal 
projects, and street and road workers the lowest. On non-Federal 
projects the highest hourly earnings occurred in building construction 
and the lowest in railroad construction. 


Comparison by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 16 shows, by geographic division, employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked during April 1935 on Federal and non-Federal 
construction projects financed from public works funds. 
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Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed f rom 














































































































Public Works Funds, April 1935 ¥ 
Wage earners ee 
Number of| Average | Value of 
Geographic division Maxi- Amount of | man-hours eatnings material 
t.. A Weekly | P8Y rolls | worked | per hour orders 
omn- average Placed 
ployed ! 
Federal projects ™ 
ASS TOE Se 208, 842 |$13, 186,273 | 20, 939, 339 $0. 630 | # $19, 174, 195 
gent bay TLE be 9, 672 1, 199, 823 . 757 663, 329 
mebctnehenscbetiics 18,103 | 1,490,136 | 2,019, 405 -738 | 1, 630,551 
woerecessceeene 14, 950 834,815 | 1, 225,312 - 681 404, 652 All 
ee AS 36,203 | 1,352,777 | 2,575,058 . 525 799, 423 
iiapanscperuydihess 39,399 | 2,824,508 | 4,364, 247 . 647 2, 118, 388 Ne 
a painecedaeee 26,464 | 1,515,209 | 2,704,118 . 560 1, 436, 914 Mi 
WL SE 2 uta 26,723 | 1,011,467 | 2,286,044 . 442 237, 240 Eas 
aoecabionvccoccessdadsaose 18,427 | 1,594,113 | 2,369,444 . 673 1, 999, 378 We 
euneatbnrimenemebahignaiiinntd 14,075 | 1,415,578 | 1,706,343 . 830 1, 334, 006 Sot 
4, 600 217, 171 454, 640 . 478 394, 742 Me 
Pat 
Non-Federal projects 
All divisions... ................... 101, 873 85, 076 | $6,530,379 | 8, 656, 280 $0. 754 | $12,079, 193 
a | All 
New England...................-. 10, 673 8, 593 658, 329 825, 142 . 798 1, 125, 037 
Middle Atlantic..................- 19, 958 16,599 | 1,546,525 | 1,752,303 . 883 3, 358, 735 Ne 
East North Central.............-- 12, 965 10, 847 914, 250 | 1,028,024 . 889 1, 838, 849 Mi 
West North Central..............- 11, 986 9, 893 690, 367 982, 449 . 703 1, 507, 238 Ea 
South Atlantic.................... 19, 297 17,182 | 1,304,193 | 2,215,778 . 629 1, 434, 037 Wi 
East South Central_..........-.-.. 5, 114 4, 162 212, 820 339, 569 . 627 573, 608 Sor 
West South Central..............- 9, 201 7, 238 384, 570 634, 391 . 606 1, 000, 956 
i idinnitinsnntiesaswas 2, 047 1, 604 112, 890 141, 958 . 795 295, 580 “a 
Peibeddbncthiacdunts vl ecuad 9, 840 8, 341 586, 225 683, 038 . 858 882, 425 
Outside continental United States. 792 617 30, 210 53, 628 . 563 62, 728 
1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 
* Includes data for 226 wage earners which cannot be to any specite geographic division. nl 
4 Includes $8,154,000 estimated value of material orders p for public-road projects which cannot be ° 
charged to any specific geographic division. ti 
Table 17 shows, by geographic divisions, employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked in railway car and locomotive shops on work 
financed from the Public Works Administration fund during Apr P 


1935. 
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Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed From Public Works Funds, April 1935 








Wage earners 





Maxi- 
mum Semi- 
number | monthl 
em- average 
ployed! 





Total, railroad and commercial 
sh 





14, 101 $1, 223,089 | 1,792,093 

















Railroad shops 





$333, 807 


5, 713 

491 56, 931 
3, 026 150, 821 

460 422 21, 745 
1, 007 

149 

221 

359 





64, 807 
10, 546 
10, 799 
18, 158 




















Commercial shops 





1, 328, 638 





65, 255 
1, 084, 714 
East North Central 49, 857 
West North Central ( 128, 698 
South Atlantic 114 























! Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
1 Data not available. 


As compared with the previous month, there was an increase in the 


number of workers engaged in the building and repairing of locomo- 
tives and passenger and freight cars. 


Market Trend 


TaBLE 18 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on public works projects since the inception of the program in July 
1933 to April 1935, inclusive. 
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Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to April 1935, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed from Public Works Funds 



































(Subject to revision] 
Maximum Val 
Number of v alue of 
Month and year “— of a ; ; ~ man-hours Sune. material 
orders 
earners? worked per hour pla na 
July 1933 to April 1935, inclusive_.......}............ $408, 469,811 | 686, 399, 099 $0. 595 |$800, 913, 344 
_ 
1933 

p USES ES REG BS SET EP TA ek GREE 26, 433 35, 217 ss 
(SBS ESSE AE 4,719 131, 937 206, 990 . 687 202, 100 
EINE nocnccncccccccoceccenceniend 39, 1, 784,996 | 3, 206, 162 ~542 | = 1, 628, 537 
SEES ee ee 146, 747 6, 353,835 | 12,029, 751 _ «628 | 2 23, 351, 150 
ILI LEW A Beli a Wee 255,512 | 11,552,547 | 21, 759, 245 ~531 | 24, 568, 577 
eee 300,758 | 13,091,587 | 24,391, 546 - 537 | 25, 702, 750 

J 260 298, 646, 24 
in anwlemeneepegionedemeoncteqoun 12, 1 | 23,409, 908 -540 | 24, 206, 352 
le Ol A oP. LR RM ES 311,381 | 14,348,004 | 26, 544, 346 -541 | 25, 269, 537 
PPR oe Ee, Sa 307,274 | 14,113,247 | 25, 501, 446 . 553 | ? 69, 766, 559 
a S Sqenncandisepaetciciontpnetetinaiiinn-alp aie 382, 18, 785,405 | 32,937, 649 - 570 | * 68, 526, 223 
iimenebamdeaneiduadh>eumobeerouhens 506,056 | 25,942,387 | 46, 052, 698 - 563 | * 50, 468, 427 
all a eM TL LTRS EE oe. 610,752 | 33,808,429 | 59, 873, 309 - 565 | * 60, 797, 939 
aatiiticntudungstivrntasedutieneotedermenn 644,729 | 34,845,461 | 60,736, 768 . 574 | * 53, 377,997 
C emaieabooaamaltdenilaetaain imitate 602,360 | 35,126,409 | 50,911, 341 - 586 | 3 53, 282, 956 
SERS ak a 549,624 | 31,688,655 | 51, 652, 890 - 613 | * 50, 685, 634 
i (s T SGT sae 507,886 | 29,289,216 | 46, 632,214 - 628 | 3 50, 234, 495 
pe Ce 585 BI Tae 470, 467 | 28,791,297 | 46,454, 108 -620 | 54, 228, 457 
ee ietertrinetnnetecincetwomntaneel 382,594 | 22,443,944 | 34, 055, 156 - 642 | 3 45, 683, 081 
1935 

DED. vtccesscuecuicsatinaneunenened 304,723 | 18,462,677 | 27,478,022 . 672 | 3 30, 746, 857 
EE ccckisditinnonsndettiindinancngalsiod 16, 896,475 | 25, 144, 558 - 672 | 29, 264, 484 
ETE ST SE By ee ET GT 281, 461 17, 400,798 | 26, 008, 063 -669 | 27, 276,566 
enced cncdakitiinitiocesscitinis 045 | 20,939,741 | 31,387,712 - 667 | 31, 645, 166 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road ts. 
2 Includes orders placed for material for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 
3 Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 
Since the beginning of the program employees on Public Works 
Administration construction projects have been paid more than $408,- 


000,000. Their earnings have averaged nearly 60 cents per hour. 
Value of Material Orders Placed 


Since the inception of the public works program to April 15, 1935, 
orders have been placed for materials valued at $800,913 844. It 
is estimated that in fabricating this material approximately 2,625,000 
man-months of labor have been or will be created. 

Approximately 100,000 man-months of labor will be created in the 
manufacture of material for which purchase orders were placed dur- 
ing April 1935. This accounts only for labor required in the fabrica- 
tion of material in the form in which it is to be used. In the manv- 
facture of brick, for example, only the labor employed in the manu- 
facturing process is included. No estimate is made of the labor 
required in taking the clay from the pits or in transporting the clay 
and other materials used in the brick plant. In fabricating steel 
rails only labor in the rolling mills is counted—not labor created in 
mining, smelting, and transporting the ore, nor labor in the blast 
furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, nor the blooming mills. 
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In obtaining data concerning the man-months of labor created in 
fabricating material, blanks are sent to each firm receiving a material 
order from the United States Government or from State governments 
or political subdivisions thereof, to be financed from the public works 
fund, asking them to estimate the number of man-hours of labor 
created in their plant in manufacturing the material specified in the 
contract. For materials purchased directly by contractors on the 
job, the Bureau estimates the man-months of labor created. This 
estimate is made by using the experience of th manufacturing plants 
as shown by the Census of Manufactures, 1933. 


Emergency-Work Program 


THERE was a gain of 9,000 in the number of workers employed by 
the emergency-work program of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, comparing the last week in April with the last week 
in March. Comparing the same two periods, pay rolls increased 
by $250,000. 

The number of employees and the amounts of pay rolls for workers 
on the emergency-work program for weeks ending March 28 and 
April 25 are shown in table 19. 


Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work Pro- 
gram, Weeks Ending March 28 and April 25, 1935 








Number of employees week | Amount of roll week 
ending— S- 
Geographie division 





Apr. 25 Mar. 28 Apr. 25 








1, 741, 196 $15, 951, 399 
+. 51 +1. 


162, 503 
228, 768 
277, 047 
283, 683 
237, 188 
159, 350 
185, 254 


61, 192 
146, 211 
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Table 20 shows the number of employees and the amounts of pay 


rolls on the emergency-work program, by months, from the inception 
of the workin March 1934 to April 1935. 
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Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, March 1934 to April 1935 





























[Subject to revision] 
a 
Number of} Amount of Number of | Amount 
Month employees | pay roll Month employees |~ pay roll 
———— 
1934 1934—Continued. 

BEREED.. npeccnccngenapeees 22, 934 $842,000 || November-..........---. 2, 159, 145 | $62, 849, 779 
Be nchvwwescsitictiwnsed 1,176,818 | 38,970,679 || December...............- 2, 325,753 | 62, 369, 648 
Se ae ae a 1, 362, 764 | 42,711, 283 : 

Ged... cebedicnwen dl 1, 504,908 | 42, 419, 720 1935 

REPRE He 1,725,517 | 47,367,349 || January.................- 2, 472,091 | 71, 685, 663 
apes... 3035 ined 1,924,173 | 54,921,432 || February. -...-......-..-.- 2,459,717 | 63, 906, 29 
September --.-.......-.-.-. 1,950,227 | 50,290,050 || March.............--.-.- 2, 401, 579 | 62, 596, 378 
BE tnceccsnnhvngions 1,996,716 | 53,904,948 || April_.............-...-.- 2, 038,839 | 62, 343, 804 





es 


There were fewer people employed on this program in April than 
during the previous months of 1934. It is estimated that there were 
2,400,000 people employed on the emergency-work program of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration during April. This does 
not mean, however, that at any given week this total was reached, 
Because of the fact that a limit is placed on the earnings of employees, 
not more than 70 percent of this number are working at any one time. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


TxeE number of men in Civilian Conservation Camps increased by 
70,000 during the month of April. On April 30 there were over 
368,000 men working on emergency conservation work. These men 
were paid over $16,000,000 for their month’s work. 

In addition to their pay, the enrolled personnel received free board, 
clothing, and medical attention. 

Data concerning employment and pay rolls for each type of worker 
engaged in emergency conservation work during the months of 
March and April 1935 are shown in table 21. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
March and April 1935 
































Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 
Group 
April March April March 
PE ae eee ae eae weer eee 368, 537 204,952 | $16,401,114 | $14, 187,741 
Enrolled erttiesinnstd dpeqsdeninineo pine hiamhieaie 325, 790 251, 707 10, 174, 422 7, 860, 807 
TT nancthscscccccccntepeencocacten 6, 687 6, 660 1, 669, 062 1, 660, 386 
Educational advisers !........................- 1,451 1, 483 241, 550 236, 808 
Supervisory and technical ?.................... 4 34, 609 435, 102 ae 4 4, 429, 740 
Includes carpenter, lectin, 
3 32,903 employees and sth oe included in executive service table. 


2.00 employes and pay roll of 252,898 included in executive service table. 


In addition to the increase in the enrolled personnel, there was 4 
gain also in the number of reserve officers. There was a slight 
decrease in the number of educational advisers, and of the supe!- 
visory and technical employees, comparing April with March. 
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Information concerning employment and pay rolls for emergency 
conservation work is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from the War Department, Department of Agriculture, Treasury 
Department, and the Department of the Interior. The pay of the 
enrolled personnel is figured as follows: 5 percent are paid $45 per 
month; 8 percent, $36 per month; and the remaining 87 percent, 
$30 per month. 

The number of employees and the amounts of pay rolls for each 
month, January 1934 to April 1935, are presented in table 22. 


Table 22.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Con- 
servation Work, January 1934 to April 1935 



































Number of | Amount of Number of | Amount of 
Month employees | pay roll Month employees | pay roll 
1934 : 1934—Continued 
ROT. conccslbbabeson= $31, 504 | $13, 581,506 || October_................- 391, 804 | $16, 930, 595 
February.......-...--.-. 321,829 | 13,081,393 || November............... 387,329 | 16,622,110 
BER. caccucndatstidoces 247,591 | 10,792,319 || December_............... 350,028 | 15,414,634 
_ niitteateicbtdiee 314, 664 | 13,214,018 
YT .coaccsrenttbensnasce 335,871 | 14,047,512 1935 
a oe 280,271 | 12,641,401 || Jamuary................-.- 398,717 | 16,761,696 
WP ccnitiacasdetbadsencse 389,104 | 16,032,734 || February._.............. 373, 847 \ 
MER. idudinatindtennenane 385,340 | 16,363,826 || March.................-.- 294,952 | 14, 187,741 
CUMRNES.. cedcsscccccces 335,785 | 15,022,960 || April...................-- 368,537 | 16,401,114 
State Road Projects 


EMPLOYMENT on State roads during April increased by approxi- 
mately 35,000, a gain of nearly 30 percent as compared with the 
preceding month. April pay rolls amounted to over $5,000,000. 

The number of employees engaged in building and maintaining 
State roads during March and April 1935 is shown, by geographic 
divisions, in table 23. 


Table 23.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads by 
Geographic Divisions, March and April 1935 ! 


























New @ Maintenance 
Geographie division sere ob Amount of pay roll es Amount of pay roll 
April | March| April March | April | March April March 
All divisions...........- | 24,193 301 | $774,380 | $643,618 |135,484 | 108, 149 |$4, 286, 478 |$4, 252, 707 
Percentage change. ..... ee 5 i. Ds reser MES +25. 38 |ii2...--. 44.8 bone ccn cece 
New England__.._...... 008 542 47, 124 258 903 693 | 257,915 | 317, 645 
Middle Sedo tl B10 750| 71,136 tr ise a6 190 22 es , 728, 676 
East North Central.....| 8,631 | 1,772 | 162,863 87, 236 | 23,263 | 18,872 | 683,005 | 743,390 
West North Central....| 2,563 | 1,622 73, 591 52,308 | 12,201 | 11,385 | 414,501 | 426,837 
ee 7,702 | 6,424 | 105,336 93, 173 | 26,377 | 21,820 | 699,622 | 669,348 
South Central.....| 1,553 | 1,367 35, 553 36,244 | 11,320| 7,692 | 208,256| 215,584 
West South Central....| 2,004] 1,722 76, 006 65,177 | 9,870} 9,192 512,988 | 429,183 
eile | wots | aston | aassiz| goes | oslo | 360,760 | anos 
Outside continental 
«so iE a a Rae 134 119 9, 302 6, 307 
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Of those empioyed on State road projects, 24,000 or 15.2 percent 
were working in building new roads and 135,000 or 84.8 percent jn 
repairing and maintaining existing roads. 

In table 24 is shown the number of employees engaged in the cop. 
struction and maintenance of State roads during the months J anuary 
1934 to April 1935, inclusive. 


Table 24.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads 
January 1934 to April 1935 ! . 

















Number of employees working on— 
Month = a od 
ro 
New roads | Maintenance Total 
1934 
MED cctdhbidsncennnthnthigdinhestltinnacsdilen 25, 345 136, 440 161, 785 $8, 684, 109 
i inchpvadhmaadonipenianupetighncapeosces 22, 311 126, 904 149, 215 7, 131, 604 
Batibo din sdtinnonntiptotntiinsiinnasnscetche 19, 985 132, 144 152, 129 7, 989, 765 
= Rnd Sebdlbialite<tccendirewasqeccceccesated 21, 510 136, 038 157, 548 8, 407, 644 
EE a: Ee a eee eee ae eee See 27, 161 167, 274 194, 435 10, 275, 139 
pS SEE SS ye ee 37, 642 170, 879 208, 521 11, 221, 290 
Geantheddeseocbhaboanibcbocernnesccessedeeste 45, 478 168, 428 213, 906 11, 255, 685 
nd vteo ssp bliencintpnconsssecoctthbecane 53, 540 180, 270 233, 810 12, 435, 163 
ESS EEE See 61, 865 188, 323 250, 188 13, 012, 305 
SDL « -douinankinshccbinsegdencideccockdbbe 71, 008 169, 235 240, 243 12, 439, 738 
| «CSA eT ™ 66, 106 159, 451 225, 557 11, 919, 683 
3 0n cddntthnnensecctupirnvenecesshute te 41, 919 134, 680 176, 599 6, 756, 087 
1935 
p AER A Be | CEE err eh A Mee its 23, 537 120, 283 143, 820 4, 864, 809 
EE Se ee eee ee 17, 940 122, 209 140, 149 4, 575, 171 
Fis seni ckbcctBcbatt butasesssacdesccondbed 18, 391 108, 149 126, 540 4, 896, 325 
BE ilecc chiki qrnnstedtindibinca> dma ntine 24, 193 135, 484 159, 677 5, 060, 858 














1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works fund. 


The various State governments employed more people during April 
1935. in building new roads and in maintaining existing roads than 
were employed on either type of work during any of the previous 
months of 1935. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Construction Projects 


More than 10,000 wage earners are still employed at the site of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation construction projects. The 
number employed on this program in April totaled 800 more than 
were employed in March. The 10,300 workers were paid over 
$1,000,000 during April. 

In table 25 are presented data concerning employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked on construction projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation during April 1935, by type of 
project 
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Table 25.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, April 1935 














SS 0—Oaoo 
Value of 
Number Amount | Numberof| Average 
Type of project of wage of pay | man-hours! earnings eel 
earners ro worked per hour placed 
All projects. .----------------------------- 10, 300 | $1,007,424 | 1,389,072 $0.725 | $2,517,175 
BridGeS.. -- -ccencdmetoocarescececameceons=- 2, 807 265, 207 309, 593 . 857 1, 134, 977 
Building construction. .........--..-.----- 349 25, 193 26, 860 . 938 114, 329 
Railroad co Siacknnoneblignbebiates 56 4,611 6, 835 . 675 3, 485 
Reclamation......-.---------------------- 967 42, 901 107, 214 . 400 12, 624 
Water and sewerage. .......-..-..--....-- 5, 030 546, 446 753, 646 - 725 881, 679 
MiscellaneouS......---.---------------- —_ 1,09) 123, 066 184, 924 . 665 370, 081 




















—— 


The number of employees, the amounts of pay rolls, and the num- 
ber of man-hours worked on construction projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation during April are given, by 
geographic divisions, in table 26. | 


Table 26.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, by Geographic Division, April 1935 


—-- 





— 











Value of 
Number of| Average 
Number of | Amount of material 
Geographic division em man-hours | earnings 
ployees | pay rolls orders 
worked per hour placed 
Py, PA 3 RE act PS 10, 300 | $1,007,424 | 1,389,072 $0.725 | $2,517,175 
pe ELE EE Se he fF Sa 571 37, 474 42, 196 . 888 1, 084, 472 
East North Cemtral....................... 457 42, 833 39, 620 1. 081 24, 711 
Bast Gotitll Gates hone cd ten cc cdessccesss 23 1, 807 2, 418 747 1, 985 
West South Cen@ral.<.............-..... 142 19, 262 20, 004 SD sink. 
Monnteltis J Ftrietictecsdecncwcaccoesusce 967 42, 901 107, 214 . 400 12, 624 
Pathe ..nciciieet dite th, pcametboaneys 8, 140 863,147 | 1,177,620 . 733 1, 393, 383 




















Table 27 shows data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked during the months of April 1934 to April 1935, inclusive, 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. 


Table 27.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, April 1934 to April 1935 



































[Subject to revision] 
Number of | 4 ount of | Number of} Average phe 
Month wage earn- man-hours 

ers pay rolls |“ worked | per hour Cineed 
gpl TE gas ve rat | i.sieous | 2.305 as0 | 0.057 | $287 4m 
Jeme.- ed. Jo bleed 19,022 | 1,676,075 | 2,314, 136 72% | 2,230, 065 
July... <bean ee 17,475 | 1,612,848 | 2,141,945 . 753 2, 402, 174 
August... ccc 17,221 | 1,697,161 | 2, 282, 181 .744 | 2,384,887 
September. iio ee ik tne cdee 16,809 | 1,637,047 | 2,203,881 .743 | 2,579, 969 
N no a AR 17,482 | 1,596,996 | 2, 181,846 .732 | 2,274,174 
ovember.._. } TET TONG t 16,502 | 1,621,468 | 2,233, 928 .72%6 | 2,856,371 
Dene bGF cs acta ca. .~nceneacone 14,321 | 1,337,719 | 1,859, 226 .720 | 2,440,620 

1935 

Yanuary.... ae rebel 11,180 | 1,054,708 | 1,484, 190 -711 | 3,966,718 
Moraary RE oh aT 10,373 | 1,048,593 | 1, 457, 662 -719 | 5,028, 547 
re coal Pte 9, 586 890,333 | 1, 253, 493 .710 | 1,072,886 
Sige I, Seton 10,300 | 1,007,424 | 1,389,072 -725 | 2,517,175 
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Although there was a gain of approximately 800 in the number 9; 
employees in April as compared with the preceding month, there wag 
a decrease of more than 8,000 as compared with April 1934. 
Purchase orders for materials valued at $34,254,858 were placed 
during the 13-month period ending April 15, 1935. Of this amount 
more than half has been spent for steel-works and rolling-mill products. 


Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations 


THE number of employees working at the site of construction proj. 
ects financed from governmental appropriations made by the Con- 
gress direct to the various executive departments showed a gain of 
nearly 8,000 in April. During this month nearly 22,300 workers 
were employed at the site of these construction projects. These 
men were paid nearly $1,400,000. 

Increases were shown in the number of workers employed on all 
types of construction except water and sewerage systems. The 
pick-up was especially pronounced in river, harbor, and flood-contro| 
work and building construction. 

Whenever a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or unit of the Federal Government, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified, on forms 
supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed to the contractor or the Government agency 
doing force-account work, who returns the report to the Bureau show- 
ing the number of men on the pay rolls, the amount of the pay rolls, 
the number of man-hours worked on the job, and the value of different 
kinds of material for which orders have been placed. 

The following tables show data concerning such construction work 
on which work started subsequent to July 1, 1934. The Bureau 
has no information concerning projects which were under way previous 
to that date. 

Table 28 gives, for the month of April 1935, employment, pay 
rolls, and man-hours worked on construction projects started since 
July 1, 1934, which are financed from direct appropriations made to 
the various Federal departments and agencies, by type of project. 
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Table 28.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, April 1935 





—_—_— 
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. 2 ad pied Value he 
: moun of man- mater 
Type of project : pay rolls | hours orders 
worked placed 





$1, 378, 616 |2, 194, 452 . $2, 562, 404 


4,143 | 265,323 | 353,407 . 419, 157 

1, 961 97,448 | 156, 245 i 

7,820 | 628,708 | 992,711 

1,978 71,513 | 164,807 

3,083 | 358,806 | 434,908 

127 11,177 16,140 
45,641 | 76,144 


1Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
doing force-account work. 
average for public roads. 
3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Not available; average number included in total. 
































Table 29 shows by geographic divisions, for the month of April, em- 
ployment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction projects 
started since July 1, which are financed from regular governmental 
appropriations. 


Table 29.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular Gov- 
ernmental Appropriations by Geographic Division, April 1935 
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' Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
1 Includes estimated value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged to 
any specific geographic division. 


All nine of the geographic divisions in continental United States 
showed decided increases in employment, comparing April with 
March. The pick-up was especially pronounced in the South Atlantic 
and the West South Central States. The highest hourly wage was 
paid in the New England States and the lowest in the West South 
Central States. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects starting since July 1, 1934, which are financed 
from appropriations made by the Congress direct to the Federal 
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departments and agencies, are shown in table 30 for the months of 
August 1934 to April 1935. 


Table 30.—Employment on Construction Projects, Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, August 1934 to April 1935 
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OOOO ss 55s <<. pe cad codec Aeddico ocd 18, 211 
BPE 4.2 Sain << ciitnctihcncesdhdieccacd 16, 276 
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Res CS es a Oa ee 12, 784 
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During this 9-month period purchase orderswere placed for material 
valued at $17,524,565. Orders for various types of steel continued to 
make up the largest single item in the list. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1928 to 19:34, 
and by months beginninz with March 1934 to the latest available 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 




















































Australia Austria Belgium 
Compul- Unemployment-insurance societies 
Year and date (end of un- | sory insur- a w 
mon employed ance, num- Partially unem- 
th) ber of un. |W holly unemployed loved - 
sures 
Number | Percent | of benefit Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| EER ET aipereret rs 45, 669 10.8 156, 185 5, 386 0.9 22, 293 3.5 
ND rete ix 4 -finhto~- =~ arate 47, 359 11.1 164, 509 8, 462 1.3 18, 831 3.0 
y _ RRS eee appa sy $4, 767 19.3 208, 389 23, 250 3.6 50, 918 1.9 
TE Aili sweden gn gto ooo co ennyy 117, 866 27.4 253, 368 79, 186 10.9 121, 890 16.9 
eens ~-| 120,454 29. 4 309,969 | 161, 468 19.0 | 175, 259 20.7 
1933_.. -.-----.-------------= 104,035} 25.1] 328,844 | 168,023) 17.0) 170,023 17.2 
1934. Pe eee nw ones dseoneooee ---) 86, 865 20.5 _ 287, 528 182, 855 19.0 166, 229 17.2 
1934 » 
Mareh...........--..2.-+--+- 92, 297 21.9 325,657 | 182, 561 18.8 | 162,780 16.7 
APPT 5. 5 22 ono nn scene pg nbic|oe stew -¢-sfaetee---- 205, 814 188, 478 19.4 170, 352 17.6 
May. See Pree rer renee bern eer als | ee pene " (2%8, 576 170, 261 17.5 162, 511 16.7 
FEBB. 2 o nnnndone--ccecenepse= 88, 413 20.9 263, 883 165, 342 17.1 163, 216 16.9 
pc PP meneame oe 28 sais | lees | tit) ise) 
sptemniber 22222222} eae ore | ete | tre tis! zo | iseaos | 162 
Swe cdeccccsccccccs ces fad ncatapecslovsbscces 249, 275 173, 368 18.0 153, 412 15.9 
k chinsoonesovnnp JMbiutp bike aaiirens 275,116 | 193,212 | 20.2} 150,997 15.7 
2 ee ennennnnnnne--e- 308,106 | 212,713 22.2} 167, 562 17.5 
do ebeedsnnnn scene ands leccccnwecea|---e seers 334, 337 | 223, 300 23.6 | 158, 406 16.4 
OTS SOLE Tee 334,658 | 220,777 23.4 | 156, 160 16.7 
2 teee--ncee-- ene nee 314,923 | 206,511 21.8 | 148,408 15.7 
ee ee ee TE inte arinen es cenuienalakesers-2--'co------; 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
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workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
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Food Prices in May 1935 


UE largely to a seasonal decline in prices of dairy products and 

fruits and vegetables, the composite index of retail food prices 
in May moved slightly downward. On May 21 the index of 42 foods 
in 51 of the larger cities of the United States stood at 124, a decrease 
of approximately 1 percent in comparison with April 23 when the index 
was reported at 125.2. 

The principal factors contributing to this decline were decreases of 
14.4 percent in the price of butter, and 44.6 percent and 12.9 percent 
respectively in the prices of cabbage and onions. 

The dairy products group as a whole declined 4.9 percent. In 
addition to the decrease in the price of butter, cheese prices receded 
slightly. The retail price of milk remained unchanged. 

Seasonal declines in prices of cabbage and onions in the fruits and 
vegetables group more than offset the seasonal increase of 5 percent 
for potatoes. This group as a whole declined 6.5 percent. 

All meat prices continued to advance, the group as a whole increas- 
ing 1.8 percent during this period, pork products leading with an 
increase of 2.5 percent. 

Prices of eggs increased 6.3 percent, the usual trend for eggs at this 
season. 

Coffee prices which remained unchanged during the earlier part of 
1935 have declined steadily during the past 3 months, a drop of 2.6 
percent occurring between April 23 and May 21. 

Fats and oils, which have been advancing with meats, remained 
unchanged between April 23 and May 21. 

Sugar prices continued an upward trend, advancing 3.6 percent. 


Table 1.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 
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The trend of retail food prices during April and May 1935 is 
shown in table 1. This table gives the index numbers for the 6 
major groups of food purchased by wage earners in the 51 cities 
covered by the surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The table 
also compares current prices with the level prevailing on correspond- 
ing dates of May 1934. 

The 42 foods included in the index are grouped as follows: 

Cereals.—White bread, flour, corn meal, corn flakes, rolled oats, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, and rice. 

Meats.—Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, sliced bacon, sliced ham, leg of lamb, and roasting 
chickens. 

Dairy products.—Fresh milk, evaporated milk, butter, and cheese. 

Eggs. 

Fruits and vegetables——Bananas, oranges, prunes, raisins, navy 
beans, beans with pork, cabbage, canned corn, onions, canned peas, 
white potatoes, and canned tomatoes. 

Miscellaneous foods.—Sugar, coffee, tea, lard, oleomargarine, vege- 
table lard substitute, and canned red salmon. 

Recent changes in the prices of 34 staple foods are indicated in the 
relative prices shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Relative Retail Prices of 34 Staple Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
May and April 1935 and May 1934 
[1913 100} 
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Table 2.—Relative Retail Prices of 34 Staple Foods in 51 Large Cities Combineg— 
Continued 


May and April 1935 and May 1934 
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During the past 2 years the scope of the Bureau’s retail price sur- 
veys has been materially broadened. In addition to the 42 items 
used in compiling the index, information is now collected for 45 other 
food commodities. Weights for 42 of these additional foods have 
been computed and they will be included in the food-cost indexes 
as soon as possible. 


Table 3 shows the average prices of the 87 articles of food for which 
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information is now available in the 51 larger cities in the United 
States. This table compares average prices in May with those in 


the previous month and with those in the corresponding month of 
last year. 


Table 3.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
May and April 1935 and May 1934 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


Between April 23 and May 21 price decreases were reported for 
41 of the 51 cities included in the index. Decreases occurred in |] 
of the 16 southern cities and were distributed throughout the North 
and West, ranging from one-tenth of 1 percent in Baltimore to 4.] 
percent in Houston. 

Two cities, Buffalo and Milwaukee, showed no change. I[n- 
creases in the remaining 8 cities ranged from one-tenth of 1 percent 
in Portland, Oreg., to 7.2 percent in Kansas City where the increase 
was primarily due to an increase in the price of bread. At this 
date a strike was in progress in the baking industry. 

Index numbers of retail food prices for 39 cities and percentages of 
change for all of the 51 cities for specified dates in 1935 and 1934 are 
given in table 4. 


Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 
May and April 1935 and May 1934 
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Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities—Continued 
May and April 1935 and May 1934 
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Retail Food Prices 1913 to May 1935 


ALTHOUGH current food prices, with an increase of 14.4 percent 
since May 1934, have reached the level of April 1931, they are still 21 
percent lower than the average for 1929. Due to the recovery of 
cereal prices during the summer of 1933 the cereal group is near the 
1929 level and 11 percent above that of 4 years ago, May 1931. 
Meat prices, which have been increasing rapidly since December 1934, 
are still 17 percent lower than in 1929 but 5 percent above May 1931. 
The dairy products and other food groups, while showing a general 
upward trend since the early part of 1933, are 2 percent lower than 
the May 1931 level and 27 percent lower than the average for 1929. 
Index numbers of the average retail cost of food in the principal cities 
of the country from 1913 to date are shown in table 5 by commodity 
groups. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all 
food and of the classified groups— cereals, meats, dairy products, and 
other foods in 51 large cities combined from January 15, 1929, to 
May 21, 1935, inclusive. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities ! 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 1913-35, Inclusive 


[1913= 100] 
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| The number of cities used for this table increased from 39 cities in 1913 to 51 cities in 1920-35, inclusive, 
Food Prices in Hawaii 


Retait prices of 41 foods on the first of each month have been col- 
lected for Hawaii since February 1, 1930, and are shown separately 
for Honolulu and other localities in the islands. 

No commodity weightings are available for Hawaii, hence no 
weighted indexes have been computed. In order to show changes in 
the retail prices of 41 foods combined, unweighted indexes, based on 
averages of the 11 monthly prices for 1930 as 100, have been com- 
puted for Honolulu and other localities. The unweighted index for 
each reporting period is a simple average of the relative prices (1930= 
100) of the 41 foods reported for that date. 

Table 6 shows unweighted indexes for Honolulu and other localities 
in Hawaii by months since February 1930. 
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Table 6.—Unweighted Indexes of Average Retail Prices of 41 Foods in Hawai; 


May 1, 1935, to Feb. 1, 1930, Inclusive 
[1930 = 100} 























Honolulu Other localities 

Month — 
1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1982 | 1931 | 1029 
January.....- 81. 34 | 77.73 | 74.41 | 87.06 | 96.20 |_..._- 80.20 | 77.93 | 73.76 | 86.05 | 95.01; 
February-..-.-} 83.48 | 77.67 | 73.07 | 85.94 | 94.45 |101.13 | 79.7 77. 33 | 71.63 | 85.53 | 93.68 | 101.12 
March. .._--- 85. 24 | 79.71 | 72.32 | 86.00 | 93.29 |100.93 | 82.17 | 77.95 | 70.18 | 84.54 | 92.97 | 100.7 
April_.......- 86.91 | 80.49 | 72.77 | 85.11 | 91.28 |101.01 | 84.16 | 78.02 | 69.87 | 84.76 | 91.84 | 101 99 
Pc ahd 89.31 | 80.13 | 73.30 | 83.09 | 91.65 |101. 58 | 85.34 | 78.05 | 71.09 | 83.47 | 91.55 | 102.3) 
aes eco 80.49 | 73.69 | 81.75 | 90.99 |101. 46 |______- 77.87 | 72.12 | 81.97 | 91.79 | 101.97 
} Pele rare 81.07 | 74.66 | 77.96 | 90.57 [100.39 |__.____ 77. 56 | 78.12 | 77.67 | 90.92 | 100. 99 
August.......]_....-- 80.60 | 76.76 | 76.97 | 90.81 | 99.71 |______. 78.94 | 75.67 | 76.3%] 90.73 | 99. 9 
September. __|__.___- 81.16 | 77.10 | 76.00 | 89.89 |100.07 |.~_____ 79.98 | 77.89 | 75.98 | 89.07 | 99. a9 
October_...._|.....-- 81.38 | 77.79 | 76.02 | 89.79 | 99.40 |... 80. 52 | 78.36 | 75.68 | 89.30 | 07.35 
November. _|___.__- 81.92 | 77.65 | 74.60 | 89.12 | 98.71 |_._____| 80.61 | 77.07 | 75.00 | 88.37 | 97 18 
December._._|___._-- 81.61 | 77.71 | 74.25 | 88.32 | 96.88 |... ___ 80.08 | 75.80 | 74.29 | 88.46 | 95.93 
































Coal Prices in May 1935 


ETAIL prices of coal for May are generally lower than a year 
ago. The usual seasonal trend shown for April 15 continued 
downward to May 15, registering decreases of 1.6 percent for bitumi- 
nous coal in 38 cities, and about 6 percent for stove and chestnut 
sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities. 

Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are collected from 
each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are obtained. The 
prices are representative of curb delivery of the kinds of coal sold to 
wage earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 

Average prices for bituminous coal of several kinds in 38 cities, 
combined, and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite 
in 25 cities, combined, are computed from the quotations received from 
retail dealers in all cities where these coals are sold for household use. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for 
Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where 
these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative prices. 


Table 7.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 








May and April 1935 and May 1934 








tage change 
Average retail price per ton | Relative retail price (1913- | Pereen potane 
of 2,000 pounds A al May 15, an om 
















1935 





1934 





1935 1934 1935 1934 








May 15/| Apr. 15 | May 15 | May 15 | Apr. 15 | May 15| Apr. 15 | May 16 


————_— 


Bituminous coal. ..........- | $8.11 $8. 24 $8. 13 149. 2 151. 6 149. 5 —1.6 —0.2 









































Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove_. 7 11.90] 1267] 1253] 1540] 1640) 1622) -—61 —5.1 
Chestnut............... 11. 70 12. 47 12. 34 147.8 157.6 155. 9 —6.2 —6.2 
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Prices by Regions and Cities 


ALTHOUGH bituminous coal] prices as a whole showed a decrease from 
April 15 to May 15, increases were reported for several cities in each of 
the bituminous coal consuming areas. Retail prices in each of 38 cities 
on May 15 and April 15, 1935, and May 15, 1934, are shown in table 8. 


Table 8.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, 
by Cities 


May and April 1935 and May 1934 








1935 1934 
Regional area, city, Regional area, city, and 
grade and size o coal May 15 .15 | May 15 grade and size of coal 











North Atlantic: North Central—Contd. 
Pittsburgh: Indianapolis: 


your sizes $4. 27 $4. 64 > sizes: 
South Atlantic: igh volatile 


Low volatile 
5. 98 - Run of mine: 
; Low volatile 
Prepared sizes: : 
— volatile 8. 50 
Run of mine: 
High volatile 7. 23 ‘ : 
Charleston, 8. C.: igh volatile 
Prepared si 10. 00 ‘ . Low volatile 


. 66 " . * %- sizes: 
Norfolk: . igh volatile 


Pre sizes: Low volatile 
High volatile q aha: 
Low volatile 


Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Richmond: 
epared sizes: 
igh volatile 
Low volatile igh volatile 


Run of mine: Low volatile 
Low volatile........ - , Springfield, I1.: 
Savannah: Pr ed sizes ; 4.09 
South 3 


Jacksonville: 


- 5. 94 
igh volatile ‘ a ; 
Low volatile . . 00 ‘ & . 10. 00 


Run of mine: 
Mixed 10. 80 


8. 33 


re Pre 
spared es ; reperes volatile ‘ 5. 53 5. 36 
Low volatile q 1 q Low volatile.......- ; 7. 2 7. 50 
Run of mine: M f 


7. 16 7.15 
8.75 7.75 
10.60 | 10.10 


9.77 9. 76 
7. 62 8. 07 
16.78 | 16. 27 
11.74} 12.75 
7.17 7. 37 
15.04 | 15.21 | 15.04 
9. 88 9. 70 9.91 
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Retail prices of Pennsylvania coal for May showed seasonal rediic- 
tions in 17 of the 25 cities for which prices are reported. Table 9 
shows anthracite prices in each of 31 cities on May 15 and April 15, 


1935, and May 15, 1934. 


Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 
Cities 


May and April 1935 and May 1934 









































i 1935 1934 1935 | 1934 
nal area, city, and Regional area, city, and 
size of coal size of coal . s sr 
May 15| Apr. 15 | May 15 May 15} Apr. 15 2 iy 15 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
North Atlantic North Atlantic—Contd. 
n: Scranton: 
SEROUS S $11. 90 | $13.36 | $13.00 TS seen $7.34) $7.34) $8.06 
Chestnut. ‘HE a Sule 11.90} 13.16| 12.75 Chestnut_._.........- 7.00} 7.00!) 7.81 
aa eRe Lid BL 11.83 | 11.83 | 13.00 eee Seats 
Ey sg at............. 11.83} 11.83 | 13.00 eS 10.33} 11.75 | 12.25 
Stove. TIRE bs wre Oe 11.40} 11.40! 11.85 atniee = Sera: eS } 68 | 12.00 
mine Le] 2B) 18 12.00} 13.50) 12.50 
at Oa 12.75 | 14.50] 13.50 Pow =~ moana 12.00) 13.50) 12.50 
Chestnut... .......... 12.50] 14.25 | 13.25 S ° 
Manchester: i tictetudebese 11.50; 13.00| 12.5% 
a sae ee 14 00 15. 50 14, 50 Chestnut............- 11. 50 13. 00 12 56 
Chestnut......._._.-| 14. Washington, D. C 
Newark: 14.00) 16.500) 14.00 Sg Skt Ce aaiae 1 42, 26 | 213.65 | 1 13.10 
a ul a a tence 9.75 | 10.55| 11.75 Chestnut............- 111.98 | 1.13.37 | | 12.80 
Chestnut............. 9.50} 10.30| 11.50 || North Central 
New Haven: Chicago: 
SE Se 12.15} 13.25 | 13.15 Ee eee ae 13.38 | 14.11 | 12.45 
Chestnut............. 12.15 | 13.25} 13.15 Chestaut............. 13.13 | 13.86 12.20 
New York: Cleveland: 
RE) 10.10} 10.10} 11.30 SREY 13.13 | 13.08 | 11.63 
Chestnut_._.......... 9.85 | 9.84| 11.05 Chestnut.........__.- 12.88 | 12.83 | 11.38 
ia: troit: 
Se 9. 15 9.96 | 11.25 "Se oe 11.59} 12.32) 11.59 
Chestnut... ..._. <..-| 899| 9.75) 11.00 Chestnut_............ 11.33 | 12.06/ 11.59 
3 Milwaukee: 
| | re 12.75 | 12.75] 12.75 OES Se ae 12.74} 13.55 | 12.55 
Chestnut............. 12.75 | 12.75} 12.75 Chestnut.........___- 12.49 | 13.30 | 12.30 
Portiand, Maine Minneapolis 
(eR re 13.00 | 13.00} 13.75 Stove................. 14.95} 15.80 | 14.55 
Chestnut_............ 12.75 | 12.75 | 13.50 Chestnut............. 14.70 | 15.55 | 14.30 
Providence: St. Louis: 
Stove................- 13.25 | 14.75 | 14.25 WERE Pe 13.56 | 13.95 gl 
Chestnut_............ 12.95 | 14.50] 14.00 Chestnut_...........- 13.31 | 13.70 72 
Rochester: St. Paul: 
ee Maer 11.04} 11.00} 12.73 SN AU eee ee 14.95 | 15.80} 14.5 
Chestnut............- 10.80} 10.76| 12.48 Chestnut............. 14.50 | 15.55 | 14.30 
Other anthracite 
North Western: 
furnace....| $10.50 | $10.50 | $10, 41 " ----| $15.81 | $15.50 | $15.50 
stove...... 11.75| 11.75] 1230|/}  ##—  gstove....... 15.81 | 15.50) 15.50 
South Central: * 

: New Mexico, egg----- 25.63 | 25.63 | 25.63 
pee oe Th ie aa + y" een 25.11} 26.11) 25.11 
Arkansas, egg... .---- 

Little Rock: 
egg.....-.- 10.50 | 10.50} 10.50 
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Retail Coal Prices, 1913 to May 1935 


Rerait prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail- 
food-price study. Beginning with June 1920 prices have been col- 
lected on the 15th of each month. 

Table 10 shows for large cities combined average prices of bitumi- 
nous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove, and chest- 
nut sizes; on January 15 and July 15, 1913 to 1933, and for each month 
from January 15, 1934, to May 15, 1935. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to May 15, 1935, inclusive. 


Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 


1913-35, Inclusive 





Pennsylvania anthra- Pennsylvania, anthra- 
cite, white ash— cite, white ash— 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in 
Certain Foreign Countries 





HE index numbers of retail prices of food published by certain 

foreign countries have been brought together with those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor in the accompanying table, the base years in all cases being as 
given in the original reports. As stated in the table, the number of 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries dif- 
fers widely. ‘These results, which are designed merely to show price 
trends and not actual differences in prices in the several countries, 
should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable with one 
another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely 
comparable from month to month over the entire period, owing to 
slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities included 
on successive dates. Indexes are shown for each year from 1926 to 
1931, inclusive, and by months since January 1932. 
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Table 11.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and jp ‘ 
Foreign Countries 
et United | Australia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada | China | O%cbo- | 
akia 
Ministry 
Bureau of|2Ureat Of) poderay | of Indus-| General | Domin- | National) 
iz Computing agency.-|""'y shor Consens Statistics ts Diseetion ion Be Teritl ‘ead , 
Ff an of Statis-| reau of | Comm repr 
; Statistics | “tistics | BUFC@4 lanaSociall tics | Statistics} sion | 5'*''stics 
' Welfare 
re Number of localities_ 51 30 Vienna 59 12 69 Shanghai! Prague | 
Fr ‘== 
i Commodities in- 46 foods 
ie cluded............ 42 foods | and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods | 35 foods 
| | ceries 
& Base= 100......-.... 1913, | "Aopo) [July 1914] 1921 1926 | 192 | 1926 | July 1914 
i ———a 
SS 160. 6 1027 116 1170.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 2117.8 
i _ AS. SOS 155. 4 1004 119 1 207.5 97.8 98.1 106.7 2126.2 
_ SS Sees 14.3 989 119 1207.4 102. 5 98. 6 92.1 1125.5 
A SS 156.7 1047 122 1218.4 106. 4 101.0 98. 4 2123.1 
a ees 147.1 946 118 1 208. 6 86.7 98. 6 118.8 114.3 
) a een 121.3 830 108 1176.4 68.0 77.3 107.5 104, 2 
1932 
r January...........- 109. 3 814 lll i ee 69.6 98. 2 98,0 
February -.........-.- 105, 3 110 TE Th nae 66.5 122.8 95.6 
iz ee 105. 0 825 109 Ut) ee 66.0 114.2 100. 1 
~ pg FF RES 103.7 824 107 5 | ee 65. 4 99.1 97.3 
Ee EE 101.3 812 108 7) ae 62.9 98. 4 100.8 
t Y ) 2 eT 100. 1 803 113 143.8 }.......... 62.1 107.3 101. 4 
: pS Et SO OE % 101.0 800 110 » Sse 61.4 101. 4 97.5 
! yp * SL ae 100. 8 796 109 7 | ees 63. 5 103. 6 94.4 
; a September.......... 100.3 792 110 | 8g Spee 63.0 102. 6 97.6 
ie October_...........- 100. 4 786 110 FEES 63. 6 94.9 100.0 
November.......... 99.4 764 109 + ) aeSnaner 63.9 87.9 102.3 
— 0 @60t—i(té‘“té‘«C CITE gp es 98.7 759 109 BOWE bp cccccoccs 64.0 84. 5 102.3 
i 
, 1933 
January -....-.....-..- 94.8 747 106 154. 4 62.9 62.8 87.3 100, 4 
i February ..........< 90.9 742 103 156. 1 63.3 60. 6 94.8 99,3 
; March.............- 90. 5 734 103 150. 4 63.1 60. 4 92.3 04.9 
| ) , 90. 4 746 103 147.7 61.8 61.3 85. 2 04.1 
ote 6 ee 93.7 750 103 143.0 60. 6 61.9 86. 0 96,8 
BO patbantjevensene 96.7 759 106 143. 4 60. 2 62.2 84.1 98.8 
ae 104.8 754 104 144.0 60.9 63. 2 86.3 96.8 
August. ............ 3 106.9 767 104 146. 6 60. 4 67.8 90.0 95, 2 
September.......... 3 107.2 768 104 151.2 60. 4 65.9 88.0 94.2 
' October_..........-- * 107.0 764 104 153.3 60.7 65.4 88.1 94,2 
November-_........- 3 106.8 750 104 153.6 61.6 65. 8 83. 2 04.6 
December. ........- 3104.7 769 104 153.6 62.4 66. 6 79.8 92.7 
1934 
January ..........-.- 3105.2 767 104 150.3 62.8 67.7 78.0 92.9 
February. ...-...--- 5 108.2 771 102 146.8 64.0 69.4 80. 4 91.3 
March............-.. 3 108.3 774 101 141.1 62.7 72.9 75. 0 75.9 
BB ncabengeecsaoed 3107.4 791 101 136. 5 61.5 71.0 74.2 75.5 
ee aes 9108.3 798 100 132.1 60.9 68.6 74.4 76.8 
Si icennjaeqeszesents 3 108. 8 777 102} 1340] 60.7 67.6 75.4 79.6 
iacapitbeaanense 3110.0 779 100| 136.8 61.7 68. 4 90. 2 79.6 
August............. 4113.6 789 100 143.3 60.8 69.3 102.8 78.9 
September.......... 4116.6 791 146.1 61.0 68.8 106.7 77.1 
October............- 9115.5 805 101 149. 4 61.8 69.4 98.9 77.1 
; November.......... 9115.1 795 102 150.0 62.1 69.9 89.7 76. 1 
December. ........- 9114.5 794 100 144.0 62.1 69.3 90. 4 75.8 
January............ 9118.1 800 BED lesccdcccse 61.4 68.8 90.8 75.5 
oreo s 122.2 798 99 ---—- 69.2 91.0 76.2 
98 on 69.5 85.7 16.7 
PES eS a 97 geod 68.6 88.6 | .-.-------- 
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Table 11.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 


















































143034—85—16 


Country------.----- Estonia | Finland | France |Germany|Hungary| India Ireland Italy 
Depart- 
M Commis-| Federal | Central ment of | ,Oflice 
Bureau of | Ministry | “sion of Labor Provin- 
Computing @gemey-| c+ tistics of Cost of | Statistical) Office of Office | Industry cial of 
Affairs Living Bureau | Statistics ane — Economy 
Number of localities.| Tallin 21 Paris 72 Budapest} Bombay 105 Milan 
Commodities in- 
clnGOGs aniennhtinie ob 52 foods | 14foods | Foods | 24 foods | 12 foods | 17 foods | 29 foods | 18 foods 
October 
January- | Jan - January- 
Base=100......-.--- 1913 June 1914| June 1914 —y 1913 July 1914 | July 1914 June 1914 
128 ...codhadiieesoees. 118 1107.8 1 §29 144.4 113.3 1 152 179 654. ? 
1097 catia cane 112 1115, 1 1 536 151.9 124.8 1151 170 558.7 
. .cati anced. 120 1150. 2 1 539 153. 0 127.7 1144 169 517.0 
1990 ..cccthdissbh<coes 126 1123. 5 1 §84 155. 7 124.1 1146 169 642.8 
1000....cchaltbbcces 103 971.2 1 609 145.7 105. 1 1134 160 519.3 
01 ...cidaddsccac 90 869. 0 1611 131.0 96. 2 1102 147 451.9 
1932 
January.......-.--.- 81 5 | eae 120.4 91.8 ane nee 431.2 
February.-.-.-......-- 81 008.3 j|......-.-- 117.4 89.9 102 151 432. 5 
Marl Aaitbecco<on> 83 911.2 561 117.3 89.8 4 See 445.6 
Aoeil. .ciees~.--- 83 5 | eee 115.9 89.9 _ » Soe 450. 4 
BV <cnchtiiebecea> 81 Bee OF Ppatgpooncais 115. 2 93.4 be) 144 44L8 
pS DTS * 80 871.0 567 115.6 93.3 ee eaten 438.0 
JULY . .cchalinidesscep 83 Gb T ipobiraceoak 116. 2 92.1 yp ete cola 426. 8 
Angutt. ices -<..-> 80 #5 eee 114.5 93.8 102 134 411.1 
September..._..- ..- 79 891.4 534 113.6 92.9 op ele 409. 7 
Octoberiseste<---k 77 Bee © teabicoccis 113.3 92.0 nnn 423.4 
November.........- 76 Se teaabbone 113.3 88.4 103 135 423.0 
December. .......-.- 75 910.2 531 112.9 86.7 i ey 433.9 
1933 
JODURET diebiiiod om 75 GS ae 111.3 86.5 eae 426. 1 
February.....-...-. 74 FF Sea o 110.3 86. 2 gS 130 422.8 
A ane eR 75 869. 8 542 109. 4 86. 1 i ee. 416.6 
April. .clalinbiicccs ds 73 8 | eee 109. 5 85. 5 yp eke 405. 1 
| Mees < 74 A, aa 112.8 84.7 91 126 398. 3 
JUNO...cnicietie<eeah 74 881.7 532 113.7 84.4 Rites wre 402. 
July...... “a OD 77 — & | OS 113. 5 79.2 Maten aeeeels 3 402. 4 
AUuGUME. Jcdiniedancoas 81 i ee 113.4 77.8 OF 129 391. 2 
September.......... 81 920. 1 530 114.4 77.3 1 la renee 401. 5 
be - a 77  & | Seeger 115.9 73.7 |, RRR ee, 405. 1 
November.......... 78 ih |, eae 117.1 72.2 92 140 400. 5 
December.......... 79 881. 2 548 117.8 74.3 — g, SRE 408.9 
January............ 78  * ) See 117.6 74.8 yy 2 a 421.9 
February........... 79 Ey Calf 117.2 76.1 85 133 407.9 
eb ee 78 865.3 548 116.5 75.7 5» eT 406. 8 
spell oodiinacadh 79 853.8 |....-. tend 116.4 76. 1 StS 404.8 
Y cocoa Andie ness 79 See. & heuks.-.. 116.1 80. 2 83 129 341.7 
June...... Dikcacedé 77 852.0 544 117.8 79.6 gE 383. 8 
July..... anniek 77 854.6 |.........- 120.0 77.2 gp eee 383. 5 
Augitt..ceteccaes 75 ts Sees 120.7 77.9 87 134 376. 7 
September.......... 73 885. 7 525 119.2}, 77.9 SRR. 377.8 
e October....... ewe 72 903. 3 ee ewww ne 119. 3 77. 7 91 eee eee oe 381. 0 
November.......... 72 EL. FT tiakidsosccs 119.5 76.0 92 143 386. 7 
Si titocods 72 922. 1 516 119.1 75.7 . , SS 300. 5 
January._.......... 74 908.3 |.......... 119. 4 75.8 Sg EERE: 336. 8 
February........... 7 DR li cntioak 119.5 9 90 136 y 
Moreh. knees ‘ a6 L...... se , Eee t 5 a 389.8 
April... cic A leet elite Gee ete tele en ee ee eee eee ee eee ee Pr TP eee ee es 
' Computed average. 
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Table 11,—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and i, 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
























































Country--........... Nether- New South Switzer- | Unite 
os Norway | Poland | {rica | Sweden | “Song |x ined a 
Census | Central Office of 
Bureau Central Board of | Federal 
Computing agency-| of Statis- | “Pd nte" | Boreet | Statisti- | Oo 'sta-| Social | Labor | Ministry 
tics Office tistics cal Office tistics Welfare Office 
Number of localities_ ——- 25 31 Warsaw 9 49 34 509 
Commodities in- i 
GR noc ccccccuh 15 foods | 58 foods | 89 foods | 25 foods | 20 foods | 43 foods | 28 foods | 14 foods 
Base=100._.......-- 1911-13 — July 1914] 1928 coo July 1914| June 1914) July 1914 
EG ae * 1161.3 1026 S| oy ee 11178 1158 160 164 
RR, SOME « 1 163.0 983 2175 102.0 11185 1152 158 160 
SS ES 3 1 166.4 1004 168 100. 0 11169 1154 157 157 
ie des akitdicnciinind 1 162.4 1013 158 97.0 11153 1150 156 154 
c teens 1 150, 2 974 152 83.7 11101 1140 152 145 
Bi ccdapentvenntie> 1135.8 844 139 73.9 1 1049 1131 141 130 
1932 
J ESR f eee 827 135 66.3 990 127 132 131 
SSNS! a.gscneee 810 135 66. 5 | EES 129 131 
 “ ‘Seen 118.8 792 135 65.8 aE > 128 129 
Apel a a 797 134 69. 6 987 125 128 126 
SS lens SSIES 787 133 72.9 2 3 ee 126 125 
/ Sees as 119. 2 778 133 69. 5 |, (are 125 1% 
ELSES Ss § La coe 761 134 64.4 u44 124 124 125 
Se Ss ees 761 133 63.0 SEE 123 13 
September___....... 119.7 758 134 62.1 SE Tileaninmaie 122 123 
ESAS 2S 765 133 60. 4 927 125 123 125 
November........../.......... 745 134 59.9 | ere 122 125 
December - ......... 119. 2 713 132 57.9 fa EE 120 125 
1933 
ES: S aE 707 130 57.4 931 123 118 13 
Oe Meee 727 130 58.6 |) eae 117 122 
ERR POE 115. 5 712 130 60.0 |S aS 116 119 
> pa SR. A RE FESS 714 130 60. 4 966 119 116 115 
a © eM oes 727 130 60. 0 | ae 116 14 
Soa Re COE € 116. 5 723 130 59.5 | TN 116 114 
NES Saat: A naa 732 132 60. 4 980 120 116 118 
pS eee See ee 741 133 55.3 GE hscotcisac 116 119 
September... ....-- 121.1 746 132 56.0 fee es 117 122 
Ee aaaciaee 753 132 55.9 1029 123 117 13 
November..........|.......... 751 130 55.9 > eae 117 126 
December -.......-- 128.3 750 129 56.5 BEE Seevienecen 117 126 
1934 
EAST oe eae a 750 128 54.8 1035 120 117 124 
FESS ae a 763 128 55.3  § aR See 116 122 
i I 125. 5 769 128 54.6 | a. 115 120 
7 o SUI IIEEAI sn tase, -ososep idle iadinteiitemennalid 777 130 55. 0 1054 120 115 118 
 S Sw 780 130 52.6 1055 |.........- 115 116 
ee 123.1 778 132 51.2 | ears 115 li 
ee AS 7380 133 51.5 1032 1233 115 122 
PSEC RRS & 774 136 52.1 ta 114 123 
September.......... 123.6 771 135 51.4 gf Re aes 114 1% 
Tale TE ASE 2 771 135 51.4 1039 125 114 125 
— ES Sa 7380 134 49.4 / | ete 115 127 
December. .......-. 122.3 792 134 48.6 SE ittresineamne 114 177 
1935 
ES ee ES 133 48.9 1021 1% 113 125 
EEE he TT ES 134 Ain ON Ea TS TN 112 124 
March.............. a aoe 138 47.7 eae nate 112 122 
April 5 eateries Heated ties techie scence 47. 2 eeeeeeewwee| 2 858=&O leer eoee 119 
1 Computed average ‘July. 
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Retail Prices in Puerto Rico, Second Half of 1934 


ETAIL prices of food in Puerto Rico in the last 6 months of 1934 

are tabulated in the annual report of the commissioner of labor 

of that Island for the fiscal year 1933-34, from which publication the 
following figures are taken.! 


Average Retail Prices of Food in Puerto Rico, Second Half of 1934 
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' Puerto Rico. Department of Labor. Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1933-34, San Juan, 
1935, p. 166. 
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Wholesale Prices in May 1935 


HOLESALE commodity prices in May registered a fractional 

advance. The composite index, with an increase of 0.1 per- 

cent in comparison with the preceding month, stood at 80.2 percent 
of the 1926 average. 

The May rise in wholesale prices brought the index to the highest 
monthly average since November 1930. The current level is 8.8 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding month of last year and 28 
percent above the level of May 1933. 

Higher average prices in May were reported for farm products, 
hides and leather products, textile products, fuel and lighting mate- 
rials, metals and metal products, building materials, and chemicals 
and drugs. ‘Two groups, foods and house-furnishing goods, registered 
decreases and the miscellaneous commodities group was unchanged 
from the April level. 


Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from April to May 1935 
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Groups Increases | Decreases | No change 

pS ens eee 8 | digger. 5 As 171 136 va 477 
ETAT 0, OD mma te 30 30 7 
eee SSRN ANS t i; * 4 
Ren ale a ah th ee eee I Reinet? C75 3 13 él 
Aianaie and moanal ESC TREE Ne” AEE & Ss 13 4 113 
A TE LES LE LEIA. FF * a 16 9 6} 
ee cbdndncccocentnadtipaedanacs Gites 13 4 72 
| = ny Tm aaa RRRR cena 7 ° 3 
a TE SESS TNT Se 12 9 31 





The raw-materials group, which includes basic farm products, 
hides and skins, raw silk, hemp, jute, sisal, crude petroleum, scrap 
steel, crude rubber, and similar commodities, advanced fractionally, 
and for May was 19 percent above a year ago. The large group of 
finished products, which includes more than 500 manufactured articles, 

gistered a minor increase during May, and is now about 6 percent 
above the May 1934 level. 
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The index for the group of semimanufactured articles, covering 
such items as raw sugar, leather, iron and steel bars, and pig iron, 
shows an increase of 1.7 percent over April. Compared with the 
corresponding month of last year the index for this group shows a 
decrease of 0.3 percent. 

For the first time since July 1934 an advance was recorded in the 
monthly index for the group of ‘“‘ All commodities other than farm 
products and processed foods.” The increase in May was 0.5 per- 
cent, and brings the index to 77.6 percent of the 1926 level. In spite 
of this advance, the average for the group is still 1.6 percent below 
that of May 1934. The larger group of nonagricultural commodities 
also advanced slightly. The May index, 80, is 4.4 percent above a 
year ago. 

Influenced by sharp advances in hides, skins, and leather, the hides 
and leather products group increased 2.3 percent. The subgroup of 
“Other leather products’”’ decreased slightly, and the price of shoes 
remained unchanged. 

Metals and metal products, which have shown very little fluctua- 
tion during the past 10 months, rose 0.8 percent in May, due to 
strengthening prices of certain iron and steel items, motor vehicles, 
pig lead, lead pipe, bar silver, pig tin, and pig zinc. Average prices 
of agricultural implements and plumbing and heating fixtures were 
steady. 

Pronounced advances in average prices of petroleum products and 
smaller increases in bituminous coal more than counterbalanced the 
seasonal drop in anthracite and lower average prices of electricity 
and gas, with the result that the group of fuel and lighting materials 
advanced 0.4 percent. 

The index for the building-materials group partially recovered the 
April loss and rose to 84.8 percent of the 1926 average. The sub- 
groups of paint and paint materials and other building materials were 
higher. The subgroups of lumber and brick and tile were lower, and 
cement and structural steel showed no change. 

For the first time during the current year textile products, with 
an index of 69.4, registered an increase. Advances of over 1 percent 
in cotton goods and other textile products, including burlap, jute, 
and hemp, and a minor increase in woolen and worsted goods were 
responsible for this rise. Knit goods, on the other hand, were lower 
by nearly 2 percent, and clothing and silk and rayon were unchanged. 

The index for farm products stood at 80.6 in May. This represents 
an increase of 0.2 percent over the previous month and was due to 
advancing prices of livestock and poultry and other farm products, 
including cotton, eggs, apples, hops, tobacco, onions, sweetpotatoes, 
and wool. Grains, on the contrary, were lower than in April by more 
than 5 percent. Individual farm products for which lower prices 
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were reported were barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat, steers, lemons, 
oranges, hay, fresh milk at Chicago, seeds, dried beans, and white 
potatoes. The farm products index for May is 35 percent above 
year ago, when the index was 59.6, and over 60 percent above 2 years 
ago, when the index was 50.2. 

Weakening prices of fertilizer materials, in the group of chemicals 
and drugs, were offset by strengthening prices of chemicals, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, and mixed fertilizers, with the result that the group 
as a whole advanced 0.2 percent. 

During May wholesale food prices dropped 0.5 percent because of 
a decrease of 8.5 percent in butter, cheese, and milk; 1.5 percent in 
fruits and vegetables; and 1.1 percent in cereal products. These 
declines were in a large measure seasonal. Meats, on the other hand, 
were up 2.9 percent, and the subgroup of “‘Other foods’’, including 
canned red salmon, glucose, lard, peanut butter, salt, raw and granu- 
lated sugar, edible tallow, and cottonseed oil, advanced 2 percent. 
Lower prices were reported for butter, cheese, oatmeal, flour, corn- 
meal, canned and dried apricots and peaches, raisins, prunes, canned 
tomatoes, fresh beef at Chicago, lamb, mutton, mess pork, cocoa 
beans, coffee, oleo oil, pepper, cornstarch, and most vegetable oils. 
The food index for May, 84.1, is 25 percent above a year ago and more 
than 41 percent higher than 2 years ago, when the indexes were 67.1 
and 59.4 respectively. 

The index for the group of house-furnishing goods decreased slightly 
because of lower prices for furnishings. Average prices of furniture 
were stationary. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities higher prices for cattle 
feed, crude rubber, and certain other miscellaneous commodities were 
counterbalanced by lower prices for tires, tubes, paper, and pulp. 
The index for the group remained at 68.7 percent of the 1926 average. 

The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is composed of 784 
price series, weighted according to their relative importance in the 
country’s markets, and based on average prices for the year 1926 as 
100. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
May 1935 in comparison with April 1935 and May of the past 6 
years are given in the accompanying table. 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups 
All commodities..........--.-.-.-------------------| 80.2 | 80.1 | 73.7 | 62.7 
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Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar, May 1935 


CHANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terms of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to May 1935 are shown in table 5. The 
figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illus- 
trate, the index number representing the level of all commodities 
at wholesale in May 1935 with average prices for the year 1926 as 
the base is shown to be 80.2. The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01247 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.247. 
Table 3 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.247 in May 1935 in 
the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
commodities for the current month in comparison with the previous 
month and the corresponding month of last year are given in 
table 3. 
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Table 3.— Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities 




















{1926=$1] 

Groups and subgroups May 1935 | April 1935 | May 1934 
Ail gage iinncOnaidiereteesentinciadiebadsimiten embeennaeare $1. 247 $1. 248 $1. 357 

EE INS SE PNR ES AE Ee, NE cP 1. 241 1. 244 1. 67 
Ptah deca wvbochonbadacsioeospaddebabogesdbbeeinssés4. 1, 202 1. 138 1, 565 
EE EST ERIE: LO APRS 1. 142 1. 164 2. 092 
EI ic na nb obbincdcdiuditues -wibbdenccoveweess 1. 333 1. 342 1. 538 
EO eS ee a ee a eS 1. 189 1, 183 1. 490 
tee, Gee, GUD MA eek dss ee ee 1. 287 1.178 1. 490 
I nods deel aR eiecanccesoodeupbeapnennsecesestbes 1. 083 1.072 1, 145 
PE IROUOR. Fh io desk be cccck cede stbhewiJadeoeosdssase 1. 508 1. 486 1. 466 
EE cn coccilen dbcdubsserbsdesadén se ccapbidecesiésece 1, 031 1. 060 1. 667 
ite bbbccdch cdcbescndedeedieciwbescobvecdesintbens 1, 287 1.312 1. 645 
Hides and leather products...................-....---.------------- 1. 133 1. 159 1, 138 
oo. ak. sat edna cbbdia. Lébabidssedeas 1. 029 1. 029 1.015 
I he) tl eiseeenentne 1.314 1. 404 1, 361 
it a Sd ebed dl dado adddccocdéubedeccddccioceasso 1. 256 1. 335 1.311 
2 OS Td lds eeeapenancceuay 1. 185 1. 182 1, 152 
Pe iindbcewtbe dene Hits eteicdbdcdvavst es nscociksss 1, 441 1. 445 1, 359 
EE ES EE a ae ae ee eee ee eee 1, 274 1, 274 1, 200 
RSE SE TEER C4 1) AGL REE BS 1 OG) 88 eae es aes 1. 209 1. 222 1. 159 
rt lends tells de eibinpdbtdacapintbessosoudus 1. 656 1. 623 1. 531 
EE Be eS a See es 3. 623 3. 623 3.774 
SE ES EE ee ee ee 1. 361 1. 368 1. 235 
ee de adn picdubebondacntian snbwoctcbotbice 1. 466 1. 481 1. 204 
pS REE EEE A ae ae ee 1. 368 1.374 1. 379 
I a  ncieedibnguetanin 1. 370 1. 325 1, 321 
CE Re EE ES ST SS ae aS ae 1, 045 1. 048 1. 057 
ES 5 TAREE SE ERS ESS a as ee oe 1. 127 1. 127 1, 183 
i tite edhtianghbinun devteeiatedicepocettun e 1. 139 1, 125 
he et bob coetsndesebuasescceoe (i 1. 136 1. 057 
Ne ca chdecwscdsbniedoadnaidac 1. 916 1. 961 1.972 
pS EEE SRE Ee eres 1. 155 1. 164 1, 122 
EE RE ee eee 1. 068 1. 068 1. 098 
EES SPREE ED TERS AES eT ee? Pg 7: em 1, 155 1. 163 1, 109 
it tg te  dngindubadinonec bashes 1. 059 1. 068 1, 028 
SS a a a Se ee 1, 445 1. 466 1. 468 
3 oe ie shakeceedbbinbbeacesbe 1. 490 1. 490 1. 333 
ne cheadetecdoucbs 1.179 1. 182 1. 145 
ae Te ed cabenctwiibueccioeaes 1. 120 1.115 1. 006 
i he sD Li wccbicdiicacedoceea 1. 054 1. 054 1.119 
| EE TE EEE SE Ee Se ae a ees 1, 253 1. 252 1. 164 
NN Bn 2 odbc endavsecccinswcmeniadben 1. 252 1. 263 1. 245 
SS EE ae ae 1. 490 1. 490 1. 333 
8 0 EE a ay ey Se 1, 087 1. 087 1, 058 
Bo td oe  claditiniebeeioctsesueon 1.114 1.119 1. 087 
a ,  iasecliccben 1.22 1. 235 1. 326 
ES CFS Sie aE CT SE ae 1.143 1. 147 1. 272 
Deas SS EE EE EL IS ae 1, 348 1. 355 1, 374 
PN on i Ue de codaasctudasbas 1, 517 1. 515 1. 506 
ee ee . couebboceebsseice 1. 368 1. 372 1. 366 
LN Se ee 1. 241 1. 239 1. 220 
I etd Bicbihnd. in pudtinnisahditeae Sawibiwanacdalede 1. 189 1. 188 1. 189 
ne ee sh pc ocndenenoucliban 1. 207 1. 297 1. 248 
ET A NE RS aS a ae 1. 456 1. 456 1. 433 
REE IS ee ee 2. 222 2. 160 2. 242 
ae a i aoa eS | coe; oka 
a) SS SS SE See See a re L. 1, 244 1, 195 
Rubber, RE RES a a ae 4. 016 4. 219 3. 610 
IO, Eee ko ndedowodwhullocchdbdibes 1. 259 1. 266 1. 196 
ee oe 8 Te ci obcibnapehsbbee 1. 289 1. 290 1. 536 
Semimanufactured articles. ..............................--.-.----- 1. 361 1. 383 1. 357 
I Le dabudeonebs dbase 1. 214 1. 215 1, 285 
Nonagricultural commodities......................-...-..---------- 1. 250 1. 252 1. 305 
All commodities other than farm products and foods_--._.-......-- 1. 289 1, 295 1. 267 








' Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers and Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar, |, 
Commodity Groups, 1913 to May 1935 . 


InpEex numbers of wholesale prices and purchasing power of the 


dollar by groups of commodities, by years from 1913 to 1934, inc 
by months, from January 1934 to May 1935, inclusive 


for May 1935 are shown in tables 4 and 5. 


lusive, 


’ and by weeks 


By 


Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
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In table 6 the price trend since 1913 is shown for the following r 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles spe 
finished products, nonagricultural commodities, and all commoditie, in 
other than farm products and foods. du 

In the nonagricultural-commodities group all commodities other Th 
than those designated as ‘‘Farm products” have been combined into is € 


one group. All commodities, with the exception of those included in 

the groups of farm products and foods, have been included in the Te 
group of ‘‘All commodities other than farm products and foods.” 
The list of commodities included under the designations of ‘‘ Raw 
materials”, “‘Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘“ Finished-products” 
is contained in the October 1934 issue of this publication. 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups 
of Commodities 


















































[1926 = 100] 
All | All nth 
Non- | modi. Sten. | mets 1913 
on- | modi- on: | modi- 
amend Fin- agri- ties —_ Fin- | 28° i- | ties 1914 
Raw fac- cul- other Raw fac- ished cul- other 1915 
Year | mate- ished tural | than Month mate- | , rod. | tural | than gy 1916 
rials — prod- | com- | farm rials es P com- | farm 1917 
p bas ucts | modi- prod- ya ucts | modi- | prod- 1918 
ties | ucts ties | ucts 1918 
and | and 1920 
foods | foods 192] 
; 1922 
| 1923 
1913........ 68.8| 74.9] 69.4| 60.0| 70.0 || 1934: | oa 
ied 67.6| 70.0] 67.8| 66.8| 66.4|| January....| 641| 71.9) 76.0] 75.0) 783 om 
1915....--.. 67.2| 81.2] 689| 68.5| 68.0|| February..| 66.0| 748| 77.0| 76.1) 787 oF 
1916.....--. 82.6 | 1183] 823| 85.3] 883\|| March... 65.9| 74.3] 77.2| 762| 78.5 om 
$987.----o. 122.6 | 160.4 | 100.2 181) 114.2 |! April.----| 65.1) 73.9) 771) 76.2) i on 
1918.-..-... 135.8 | 153.8 | 124.7 | 125.1] 124.6 aaa 65.1| 73.7| 77.8| 76.6| 739 sont 
| 145.9 | 157.9 | 130.6 | 131.6] 128.8 || June...-... 67.3| 729] 78%2| 769| 782 ie 
1920....-.-- 151.8 | 198.2 | 149.8 | 154.8| 161.3|| July.......| 683| 727| 782| 76.9| 784 oe 
1921........ 88.3 |- 96.1 | 103.3 | 100.1] 1049/|| August....| 71.6| 726| 79.2| 77.8) 78.3 oe 
1922. ....-.. 96.0} 989] 96.5| 97.3| 1024|| September.| 73.9| 71.8] 801| 784/| 73.3 108 
1923....---- 98.5 | 118.6! 99.2| 100.9| 1043 ber...| 721] 71.5| 79.2| 77.6| 78.0 
192%4.-...-.- 97.6 | 108.7 | 96.3| 97.1| 907 )|| November.| 722| 71.1| 70.3| 77.7| 78.0 — 
Re 106.7 | 105.3 | 100.6 | 101.4 | 102.6 || December..| 73.1] 71.0| 79.5| 77.8| 78.0 
1926......-. 100.0 | 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 1936: | 
1927... 2... 96.5 | G&3| 95.0) 946) 040)| January... 766| 71.2) 908) 78.9) 77.7 O 
1928.-..---- 99.1 | 945] 95.9| 948] 929)! February-_| 77.4| 71.7| 81.5] 79.4) 77.4 
1929.-...... 97.5 | 93.9] 945| 93.3| 91.6||' March.._.. 76.6| 71.8| 81.7| 79.5| 77.3 
OE coonas 84.3| 81.8] 88.0| 85.9| 85.2|| April...--.| 77.5| 723| 823] 79.9) 77.2 
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Table 7 shows the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
special groups of commodities as shown by index numbers contained 
in table 6. The period covered is by years from 1913 to 1934, in- 
clusive, and by months from January 1934 to May 1935, inclusive. 
The method used in determining the purchasing power of the dollar 
is explained on page 244. 


Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Special Groups 
of Commodities 











[1926 =$1] 
All All 
com- coin- 
Semi — Ghy ~s Semi- ola 
Raw —_') ~~, cul- | other Raw = os cul- | other 
(ear mate-| tured | prod- | ‘ural | than Month mate-| tured | prod- | “ral | than 
rials | ‘Src. | nets | Com: | farm rials | "Sr. | aets | Com: | farm 
cles modi-| prod- eles modi- | prod- 
ties ucts ties ucts 
and and 
foods foods 
| Pe $1. 453 |$1. 335 |$1.441 |$1.449 | $1. 429 || 1934: 
| ee 1.479 | 1.429 | 1.475 | 1.497 1. 506 January--.../$1. 560 |$1.391 |$1.316 |$1.333 | $1. 277 
ha conte 1.488 | 1.232 | 1.451 | 1.460 1. 471 February -.-.| 1.515 | 1.337 | 1.200 | 1.314 1, 271 
| EET See 1.211 ~845 | 1.215 | 1.172 1. 133 March. ..-. 1.517 | 1.346 | 1.295 | 1.312 1, 274 
EEG . 816 - 665 -916 | .884 . 876 ; 0 ae 1, 536 | 1.353 | 1.297 | 1.312 1. 272 
| . 736 . 650 . 802 . 799 . 803 ie ednindion 1. 536 | 1.357 | 1.285 | 1.305 1. 267 
| ES ee . 685 .6383 | .766 . 760 . 776 June. ......| 1.486 | 1.372 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 279 
We nde . 659 - 505 . 668 . 646 . 620 July........| 1.464 | 1.376 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 276 
| Se 1.133 | 1. 041 . 968 . 999 . 953 August__._- 1.397 | 1.377 | 1.263 | 1.285 1.277 
| gap Pe 1.042 | 1.011 | 1.036 | 1.028 977 September_| 1.353 | 1.393 | 1.248 | 1.276 1, 277 
———>—E 1. 015 . 843 | 1.008 . 991 . 959 October....| 1.387 | 1.300 | 1.263 | 1.289 1. 282 
Te 1. 025 . 920 | 1.088 | 1.030 1. 003 November -.| 1.385 | 1.406 | 1.261 | 1. 287 1, 282 
sched . 937 .950 | .904 . 986 . 975 -| 1.368 | 1.408 | 1.258 | 1.285 1, 282 
| RP 2S 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 1.000 || 1935: 
oF 1.086 | 1.060 | 1.053 | 1.057 1. 064 January....| 1.305 | 1.404 | 1.238 | 1. 267 1, 287 
ER. ..canee 1.009 | 1.058 | 1.043 | 1.055 1. 076 February--_| 1.292 | 1.395 | 1.227 | 1.259 1, 292 
ee 1.026 | 1.065 | 1.058 | 1.072 1. 092 March. ...- 1.305 | 1.303 | 1.224] 1.258 1. 204 
eee 1. 186 | 1.222 | 1.136 | 1. 164 1.174 April ae Sy 1.290 | 1.383 | 1.215 | 1.252 1. 295 
A 1.524 | 1.449 | 1.209 | 1.340 1. 333 Sedahas 1. 289 | 1.361 | 1.214 | 1.250 1. 289 
RS 1.815 | 1.686 | 1.422 | 1. 464 1, 425 
) ee 1.770 | 1.529 | 1.418 | 1.449 1. 404 
oe 1.458 | 1.374 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 276 









































One Hundred and Thirty-four Years of Wholesale 
Prices 
By Jesse M. Courts, oF THe Bureau or LABor STATISTICS 


By Years, 1801 to 1934 


HE striking price changes of the last few years make it advis- 

able to show the more recent developments as part of the long- 
time movement of wholesale prices in the United States. In the 
accompanying chart and table 1, the index numbers of wholesale 
prices from 1801 to 1840 are based on the work of Prof. Alvin H. 
Hansen. From 1841 to 1889 the imdex numbers follow the report 
of the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate on whole- 
sale prices, wages and transportation, March 3, 1893. From 1890 
to date the index numbers are those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The average of the year 1926 has been used as the base throughout. 
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Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1801 to 1934 











[1926= 100.0] 
Index Index Index Index 
Year num- Year num- Year num- Year | num- 
ber ber ber | ber 
| 
pe, Pe ke. ae (A EEE J, ° ae 9.6 
Se 4: Serer i) ff aes kt, ly 7 
tibia oipbiend 3} & Sete ig pp aeeeeeee i 0.1 
atin dadepse BP ees Pit tink dotencagn OF ES 8 
Pe dscns ncigan 104. 2 || 1839............- St SE tiiecnddene 4 2 teh 65. 2 
a Sb Ee ae he &  Saegeeer of aa 62.9 
TIE ff See NL EEE cfs ee 67.6 
SPT SR as As @ Sea ee 72.0 || 1910_... 0.4 
St tla dtestes ill Ee se wdihermcsion: 223 rao @.6 ti Metl.....-....- 64,9 
i Se ees ps eee ee se SO Pee Gee @ ages dcs....... 69, 1 
See eee 104.9 || 1845..........--- GS Uh Be icsin-~ sani. i 8 
Sie oe hi, ae GES f) Meetieis..ss-kimne FL, Se 68. 1 
BA cn rdbtibood RL, eae GEO i Bemtadéc-~.-die Sa @ ft Mi cosens.-.- 69 
Sa 154.6 || 1848_........--.. GSD O Taas - oot 66. 1 aa . 
Se Se, ea es eee 4 ; 
iin de ntinaee ss Fi, eee C.8 D Biesn «~~ <acsin~ Se 31.3 
pees. + 5 ees . eae - a 8. 
ee Ff eo) See 2 Se RES EEE 154.4 
SRN EE i, > 2 See 66. 4 EE ee si 5 * ae 97.6 
A rer a Nt Pe Wr sbas- odes ece 68.8 || 1888... gg ee 6.7 
aaa? tc) ee gf ERE eo 00. 6 
ile in et Es fe Snr Pe Fh Mc eccdaceenen > b i 8. 1 
Ties» dcanseunel eh nies aahonced te ed non war fy ha 103. 5 
Bie dianeccenee Fe i a ff & += eee 52.2 || 1926_- 100.0 
Wie cdcasss qual Pl DEE anncacceeloe 4 2 RES Sete aap te i eee aws « 95.4 
Pee Se 5 SE Eee gg PaaS ee ee Wt Bicsacens---- 6.7 
Piiapndasamindada ey SE aint acige o> ain [(— ef ease 48.8 || 1929_. 45.3 
ih <iemigenahe a | eer ge Rae 46.5 || 1930_- 86. 4 
it ahctatinn dated TS ie ty Cas 8 AR RARIE ent l 46.6 || 1931......--- 73.0 
ih adotamenode st fo Epa DT Tl Eenecntanmanee 48.5 || 1932........--- 64.8 
RE pcs EE ecb bncscce cn otf ae 2 65.9 
a Eee Sm Fe ae I ee PD Ue. d400cc---- 4.9 
St «anmaeveceul (YS 4 See ft Snake dusanbe< 55.3 
Mine ocaumawendid Se ae Sa Of Widiscdconaed 58.9 
































The movement of prices during the past 134 years clearly shows 
the influence of the War of 1812, the Civil War, and the World War, 
as well as the fluctuations of the business cycle. The periods of war 
have been accompanied by high prices. The peak of prices incident to 
the War of 1812 was reached in 1814, when the index was 154.6, and 
that for the Civil War was in 1865, when the index was 132.0. In 
each case the high point was reached in the closing year of the war. 
The pinnacle of prices in the World War period, however, was reached 
in 1920, the second year after the armistice, when the index was 154.4. 

From the War of 1812 to the outbreak of the Civil War there was 
a general downward movement of wholesale prices. The low point for 
the period was reached in 1849, when the index was 60.1, after which 
there was a slight recovery. This general movement was interrupted 
by a brief but marked rise in the late thirties. The secular trend 
after the Civil War disturbance in prices was also downward until 
near the close of the century, the low point of 46.5 being reached in 
1896. The twentieth century began with a steady advance in prices 
during the first decade, with only minor and occasional recessions. 
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The price disturbances engendered by the World War and continuing 
until the present time are as yet too recent to permit discernment of 
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Table 


By Months, January 1890 to May 1935 
IN ORDER to show month-to-month changes, the Bureau has ¢,|- 


culated and published index numbers since January 1890. 
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Monthly indexes for the 10 commodity-group classifications for the 
same period are available on request, but due to lack of space these 


figures are not presented in this article. 
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gives the monthly all-commodity index of wholesale prices for the 
Table 2.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Months, January 1890 to 


period January 1890 to May 1935, inclusive. 
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Two Years’ Rise in Wholesale Commodity Prices, 
February 1933 to February 1935' 


By Jesse M. Courts, oF THE BurREAv or LaBor StarTIsTIcs 


HE low point of the general average of wholesale commodity 

prices for the past 30 years was reached in February 1933. In 
order to picture more clearly the extent to which prices had fallen 
and to show the subsequent recovery during the past 2 years, 
February 1933 has been selected as the base or 100 in this article. 
This is a modification of the general practice of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which uses the year 1926 as 100 to meas- 
ure wholesale price changes. The index embraces 784 individual 
price series. 

The composite average of wholesale commodity prices fluctuated 
within a narrow range during the 8% years preceding the tobogganing 
of prices that began in July 1929. During the following 44 months 
to February 1933, the descent in prices was broken only three times. 
The combined index rose 0.1 percent from August to September 1930; 
0.1 percent from July to August 1931; and 2.2 percent during the 3 
months from June to September 1932. Taking the month of February 
1933 as 100.0, the all-commodity index for the year 1926 is found to 
be 167.2. This is equivalent to a drop of over 40 percent from 1926 
to the depth of the depression. 

During the following 2 years prices gained steadily, only three 
minor recessions being recorded over the period. In February 1935 
the Bureau’s index reached the high point for the past 4 years, stand- 
ing at 132.9 (with February 1933 as the base) which shows that 
during the 2 years wholesale prices in general recovered more than half 
of the 40-percent loss suffered from 1926 to February 1933. 

Of the component groups of commodities covered by the Bureau, 
the farm-products group showed the most outstanding example of 
price changes. In fact, the greatest part of the increase in the general 
index is attributable to the rise in the prices of farm products and 
other raw materials. During the last 12 months covered in this report 
(February 1934 to February 1935), approximately the whole of the 
increase was directly due to marked advances in wholesale prices of 
farm products. This group recorded not only the most drastic price 
drop, but also the most phenomenal recovery. Based on February 
1933 prices, the level toppled from an index of 244.5 in 1926 and then 
rose to 193.4 in February 1935. 

The metals-and-metal-products group registered the most striking 
example of steadiness in prices of any of the groups covered during 
the period. Thef1926 index was 129.2 and the February 1935 index 
was 110.9, which was, however, 3% percent below the high point 


‘For index numbers since February 1935, see p. 246. 
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reached previously during this period, recorded during May 1934. 
when the index was 115.1. 

The special group classifications of the Bureau’s wholesale price 
series show contrasting movements. The 1926 index of raw materia]s 
was 206.6 as compared with 177.6 for semimanufactured articles and 
152.2 for finished products. Following the low reached in February 
1933, raw materials advanced to a high of 159.9, whereas semimanu- 
factured articles rose to 127.4 and finished products to only 124.1. 
The movement of nonagricultural commodities approximated that 
for finished products. The 1926 index for this group was 157.0, with 
a high since February 1933 of 124.7 in February 1935. 

In table 1 are shown index numbers, based on February 1933 as 100, 
for the year 1926, the high since February 1933, the low since Feb- 
ruary 1933, and the month of February 1935, for the 10 major groups, 
the special group classifications, and the all-commodities total. 
Charts 1 and 2 show graphically the figures given in table 1. 

In order to give some idea of how price changes in individual com- 
modities influenced movements in the respective groups, index num- 
bers for the important items showing the greatest changes and having 
the greatest relative value are presented in table 2. Detailed data 
for each of the 784 items covered by the Bureau will be presented in 
a special report bearing the same title as this article. 


Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities, 1926, 
February 1933, High and Low Since February 1933, and February 1935 


[February 1933= 100} 












































: 1926 High since Low since Feb- 

east Feb- February 1933 ruary 1933 | Feb- 
Commodity group ~ ¥ | ruary ruary 
4 1933 1935 

ag Date | Index Date | Index | 
All commodities-_-_-----..--- ‘ _....--| 167.2 | 100.0°'| Feb. 1935 | 132.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 132.9 
eee BOONE. -anannn-~n------ ppasiebensin 244.5 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 193.4 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 193.4 
ES tintde b wininln ene ubigbes _..-----| 186.2 | 100.0 |..-.. a 154.0 |..--- DO rwiatins 100.0 | 154.0 
Hides and leather products..._-____----| 147.1 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 135.7 | Mar. 1933 | 100.0 | 126.5 
Textile products_.......----- piebatitsapcial 195.3 | 100.0 | Oct. 1933 | 150.6 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 136.9 
Fuel and lighting materials...........--.- | 157.2 | 100.0 | Aug. 1934 | 117.3 | May 1933 95.0) 114.0 
Metals and metal products-_---._......--- | 129.2 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 115.1 | Apr. 1933 | 99.4, 110.9 
Building materials-...........------------| 143.3 | 100.0 | June 1934 | 125.8 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 121.8 
Chemicals and drugs.---..-.............-- | 140.3 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 112.8 | Mar. 1933 | 99.9 | 1125 
House-furnishing goods_.............--...| 138.3 | 100.0 | May 1934 113.4 | Apr. 1933 | 98.9 111.6 
Miscellaneous. ......-..------------------| 168.9 | 100.0 | Dec. 1934 | 119.9 |_._.. do...-- 97.6, 1184 
EEE Ae eee ae ..| 206.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 159.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 159.9 
Semimanufactured articles_.............-- | 177.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1934 | 132.9 |_.__- aie 100.0 | 127.4 
Finished products...................----- | 152.2 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 124.1 |...-- ee 100.0 | 124.1 
Agricultural commodities em products). 244.5 | 100.0 |... do..... 193.4 |..... _ 100.0 | 193.4 
N cultural comm all com- " 
modities less farm aaa tin anath 157.0 | 100.0 |...-. do_.... 124.7 |..... es 100.0 124.7 
All commodities other than farm prod- ro 
ee See | 151.5 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 119.5 | Apr. 1933 | 98.9 117.3 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Selected Commodities at Wholesale 1926, February 
1933, High and Low Since February 1933, and February 1935 


[February 1933 = 100] 



































| High since Feb- Low since Feb- 
Feb- ruary 1933 ruary 1933 Feb- 
Commodities pong ruary ruary 
1933 1935 
e 
ag Date Index Date Index 
Farm products: 
Ce ey MOD adi, . cack ccdcdne 321.5 | 100.0 | Dec. 1934 | 422.8 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 377.8 
ad a RT ET eas 255.8 | 100.0 | Dec. 1934 | 342.7 Feb. 1933 | 100.0] 335.3 
Wheat, no. 2, Kansas City...._.-..-- 339.0 | 100.0 Sept. 1934 | 242.4 Feb. 1933 | 100.0} 227.8 
Steers, good to choice................. 184.8 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 232.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 232.3 
REY Ser 363.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 232.0 | Dec. 1933 | 949] 232.0 
Cotton, Galveston................._. 289.0 | 100.0 | Aug. 1934 | 224.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0| 213.9 
EP ys rs 257.7 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 217.5 | June 1933 | 96.4] 217.5 
ET TE nbdccdicsicarceibe 191.6 | 100.0 | Aug. 1934 | 173.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 173.9 
J ne I ih tn SM hikes leila 480.8 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 397.1 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 397.1 
Ss: y 
Butter, New York, firsts........____- 225.7 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 186.5 | Mar. 1933 | 96.4 | 186.5 
Flour, wheat, standard patents, 
ks hac akcbbichabinde 226.8 | 100.0 | Aug. 1933 | 203.2 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 195.9 
Beef, fresh, New York............-.-- 136.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 152.0] Dec. 1933 | 76.1 | 152.0 
Pork, cured, bellies, clear........._... 366.3 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 411.0 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0] 411.0 
I pa ei i ae 340.1 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 259.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 259.9 
Coffee, Santos, no. 4.................- 234.7 | 100.0 | Mar. 1934 | 122.8 Apr. 1933 | 94.8] 108.9 
Ide, cncnmencconnll 354.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 338.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 338.3 
I RN TT 157.7 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 131.2 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 106.2 
Vegetable oil, cottonseed......______. 335.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 321.8] Feb. 1933 | 100.0 21.8 
Hides and leather products: 
Men’s, black, calf, blucher._....____- 104.4 | 100.0 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | July 1933 | 93.7| 100.0 
Women’s, black calf, 3-eye tie___.__-_- 146.2 | 100.0 | Jan. 1934 | 128.2] Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 125.7 
Hides, heavy native steers........._-- 205.0 | 100.0 | Aug. 1933 | 315.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 233.9 
iS a aR A 185.2 | 100.0 | Feb. 1934 | 165.7 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 144.6 
Shirts, men’s, work, dozen__.....____. 169.8 | 100.0 | Sept. 1934 | 157.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 157.9 
Suits, men’s 3-piece..................- 152.7 | 100.0 | Nov. 1933 | 154.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 138.6 
nn nnnctentiiiuncwen 158.0 | 100.0 | Oct. 1933 | 137.0 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 121.2 
Print cloth, 38%-inch.............___- 242.1 | 100.0 | Sept. 1934 | 237.0 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 208.0 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4...............___. 222.7 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 233.6 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 200.0 
Yarns, carded South, 40/1’s_.......__. 199.6 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 224.2 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0| 178.4 
Yarns, carded twist, 20/2’s weaving.. | 249.4 | 100.0 | Aug. 1933 | 274.1 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 224.2 
Hosiery, silk, women’s, pure... .------ 298.5 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 167.8 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0) 141.8 
Silk, raw, Japan, XX, A crack, 78%...) 495.0 | 100.0 | July 1933 | 186.6 | Sept. 1934 | 93.6 113.4 
Suiting, serge, 16-oz_.............._-- 179.2 | 100 0 | Oct. 1933 | 147.7] Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 127.2 
Suiting, uniform e, medium... . 181.5 | 100.0 | Oct. 1933 | 172.6 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 155.2 
Yarn, 2/40’s, 4% blood_-............__- 208.8 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 177.5 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 145.3 
Fuel and lighting materials: 
Chestnut coal, net ton.............._- 112.6 | 100.0 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 83.2 90. 2 
a 121.4 | 100.0 | June 1934 | 118.1 | May 1933 | 98.4} 117.6 
Fuel oil, Pennsylvania...._.......__- 193.8 | 100.0 | Nov. 1933 | 124.8 | Mar. 1933 | 98.3 | 113.4 
Gasoline, Pennsylvania...............| 275.5 | 100.0 | Sept. 1933 | 121.5 | Jan. 1935 | 90.4 04.5 
Petroleum, crude, Oklahoma-Kansas.| 495.0 | 100.0 | Oct. 1933 | 247.0 | May 1933 | 72.8) 247.0 
Metals and metal products: 
nd lit lta TR IEEE 145.3 | 100.0 | July 1934 | 127.5 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0} 127.5 
lad FEE AOE AGEN: 145.3 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 128.3 | Mar. 1933 | 98.5! 116.9 
Sheets, auto-body.................... 170.4 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 125.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0) 117.9 
hI RATE TEI, 122.4 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 115.7 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 112.5 
ul inure anna ape 290.7 | 100.0 | Aug. 1933 | 184.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 184.3 
, 5 o RT ae rate 277.8 | 100.0 | Apr. 1934 | 236.7 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 212.8 
Castings, malleable................... 165.3 | 100.0 | Jan. 1934 | 126.1 | Apr. 1933 | 91.6| 110.2 
Building materials: 
Brick, common building, plant__.___- 130.7 | 100.0 | Aug. 1934 | 120.5 | Mar. 1933 | 99.9) 118.7 
Lumber, Douglas fir, No. 1 common 
i a id 173.3 | 100.0 | Feb. 1934 | 199.8 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 168.3 
mae » yellow, flooring....___. 271.7 | 100.0 | Dec. 1933 | 225.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 202.4 
Paint, ou eee alee: RE 141.2 | 100.0 | Dec. 1933 | 129.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 129.9 
( SSR REET 154.8 | 100.0 | July 1933 | 149.4 Feb. 1933 | 100.0 127.1 
_ SRR eT 120.3 | 100.0 | Feb. 1934 | 111.9 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 107.9 
a 142.9 | 100.0 | May 1934 | 140.3 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 140.3 
Pape, Geee...................... 182.5 | 100.0 | Nov. 1933 | 166.6 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 153.3 
J mas | too | Ay Wot | 15k0| Feb. ts | lomo | iso 
EE ey 203.3 | 100. ay 1 153. e , 
Chemicals and druss: , 
ft 344.8 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 173.1 | July 1934] 70.7] 173.1 
; i (“ass GL RS SRI 333.3 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 258.0 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0 | 258.0 
Coconut ( OS WePRee ONES « 257.7 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 164.7 | July 1934 | 79.9] 164.7 
Corn ( taal 229.4 | 100.0} Feb. 1935 | 219.7 | Jan. 1934| 89.5] 219.7 
Palm, niger (vegetable oil)........__- 320.5 | 100.0 | Feb. 1935 | 177.6 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0| 177.6 
Ammonia, sul of (fertilizer). ....| 306.7 | 100.0 | Dec. 1933 | 125.2 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0} 119.9 
Su RE 159.7 | 100.0 | July 1934 | 133.2 | Feb. 1933 | 100.0| 133.2 
South Atlantic, 3-8-3..............._..' 162.9! 100.0 | Dec. 1934! 127.4 Feb. 1933! 100.0! 127.4 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Selected Commodities at Wholesale 1926, February 
1933, High and Low Since February 1933, and February 1935—Continued 


{February 1933= 100] 











= High since Feb- Low since Feb- 
1926 | Feb- ruary 1933 ruary 1933 

yearly) J 

. ruary 

age | Date Index Date | Index 


1934 | 119.9 | Feb. 
. 1933 | 134. Feb. 
1935 | 135. Feb. 


. 1934 | 143. Feb. 
y 1934 | 151. Feb. 


Commodities 








House-furnishing goods: 
Carpets, Axminster-.-.--_-_-- 
Shades, window ¥ 
Stoves, cooking, coal... .-.------ 
ee 
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Miscellaneous: 
i . 1934 | 110.4 
. 1934 | 304.5 
. 1934 | 355.6 
. 1933 | 100.0 | 
. 1934 | 521.3 | 
1934 | 245.7 | 
1934 | 108. 4 


Apr. 
CR hee, Sk. aucibbar ual Feb. 
I tos wiih dacanesce« 

he ad newsprint 

Rubber, plantation-.-----.-.----..----- 
Oil, cylinder, neutral, Pennsylvania-_-- 
Tobacco, cigarettes 
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DIRECTORIES 





Labor Offices in the United States and in Canada 


(Bureaus of labor, employment offices, industrial commissions, State workmen’s 
compensation insurance funds, workmen’s compensation insurance funds, 
workmen’s compensation commissions, minimum wage boards, factory inspec- 
tion bureaus, and arbitration and conciliation boards] 


United States 


Department of Labor: 
Hon. Frances Perkins, Secretary. 
Edward F. McGrady, the Assistant Secretary. 
A. J. Altmeyer, Second Assistant Secretary. 
Turner W. Battle, Executive Assistant to the Secretary. 
Richardson Saunders, Assistant to the Secretary. 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., Solicitor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Isador Lubin, Commissioner. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: Daniel W. MacCormack, Com- 
missioner. 
Children’s Bureau: Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief. 
Employment Service: W. Frank Persons, Director. 
Conciliation Service: Hugh L. Kerwin, Director. 
Women’s Bureau: Miss Mary Anderson, Director. 
Division of Labor Standards: Verne A. Zimmer, Director. 
United States Housing Corporation: Turner W. Battle, President. 
Address of Department: Fourteenth Street and Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
National Labor Relations Board (in connection with Department of Labor): 
(Vacancy), chairman. 
(Vacancy), member. 
Edwin §. Smith, member. 
Address of Board: Department of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 
National Steel Labor Relations Board: 
Judge Walter P. Stacy, Chairman. 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, member. 
Address of Board: Department of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 
Textile Labor Relations Board: 
Judge Walter P. Stacy, Chairman. 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, member. 
Col. Frank P. Douglass, member. 
Address of Board: Department of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. 
William F. Patterson, Executive EE 
E. K. Jenkins, Field Assistant. 
— 2 of Committee: Department of Labor Building, Washington, 
National Recovery Administration: 
Advisory Council: 
Walton H. Hamilton. 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair. 
William Green. 
Phillip Murray. 
Charles Edison. 
Howell Cheney. 
James L. O’ Neill, Administrator. 
Division of Review: Leon C. Marshall, head. 
Division of Industry Cooperation: Prentiss L. Coonley, head. 
George L. Berry, special labor adviser to Administrator. 
Address of Administration: Department of Commerce_ Building, 
Washington, D. C 
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United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Jewell W. Swofford, Chairman. 
Harry Bassett, Commissioner. 
John M. Morin, Commissioner. 
William McCauley, Secretary. 


Address of Commission: Old Land Office Building, Washington, D. (. 


National Mediation Board: 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, Chairman. 
James Carmalt, member. 
John Carmody, member. 


Address of Board: New Department of Justice Building, Washington, 


D.C. 


Alabama 


Child welfare commission: Bibb Graves, ex-officio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department: 
Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, director. 
Ella Ketchin, chief labor inspector. 
Mrs. Daisy Donovan, deputy child labor inspector. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Montgomery. 
Workmen’s compensation division (under bureau of insurance) : 
Frank N. Julian, ex-officio commissioner, superintendent of insurance. 
Geo. H. Thigpen, workmen’s compensation clerk. 
Address of division: State Capitol, Montgomery. 
Board of coal-mine inspectors: W. B. Hillhouse, chief inspector, Birmingham. 


Arizona 
Industrial commission: 
J. Ney Miles, chairman. 
Howard Keener, member. 
L. C. Holmes, member. 
Leo C. Guynn, acting secretary. 
Don C. Babbitt, attorney and referee. 
R. F. Palmer, medical examiner. 
Edward Massey, labor department manager. 
Address of commission: Phoenix. 
State inspector of mines: Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 


State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 


Ray Gilbert, director, 417-418 Security Building, Phoenix. 
Arkansas 


Bureau of labor and statistics: 
E. I. McKinley, commissioner. 
H. C. Malcom, deputy commissioner. 
G. P. Bumpass, statistician. 
J. D. Newcomb, Jr., chief boiler inspector. 
Industrial welfare commission: 
E. I. McKinley, ex-officio member and chairman. 
Mrs. Maud Walt, secretary. 
Claude M. Burrow. 
Mrs. C. H. Hatfield. 
Elmer Grant. 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 


Mine inspection department: Claude Speegle, State mine inspector, Fort Smith. 





DIRECTORIES 


California 


Department of industrial relations: Timothy A. Reardon, director. 
Division of industrial accidents and safety: 
Timothy A. Reardon, chairman of industrial accident commission. 
Frank C. MacDonald, member of industrial accident commission. 
Meredith P. Snyder, member of industrial accident commission. 
C. H. Fry, superintendent of safety. 
Frank J. Burke, secretary. 
R. W. Farbaugh, M. D., acting medical director. 
Everett A. Corten, attorney. 
State compensation insurance fund: C. B. Day, manager. 
Division of immigration and housing: 
A. E. Montieth, chief. 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president of commission of immigration 
and housing. 
Charles C. Chesson, member of commission of immigration and 
housing. 
J. Earl Cook, member of commission of immigration and housing. 
Melville Dozier, Jr., member of commission of immigration and housing. 
— Mattie W. Richards, member of commission of immigration and 
ousing. 
Division of labor statistics and law enforcement: Edward L. Nolan, chief. 
Division of industrial welfare: 
Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, chief (member of industrial welfare commission). 
Chas. O. Conrad, chairman of industrial welfare commission. 
Walter Haas, member of industrial welfare commission. 
Mrs. Robert H. Donaldson, member of industrial welfare commission. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lloyd, member of industrial welfare commission. 
— of fire safety: Jay W. Stevens, chief, 433 California Street, San 
rancisco. 


Address of department, except where otherwise noted: State Building, 
San Francisco. 

Division of State employment service (affiliated with United States Employ- 

ment Service): Roy 8S. Stockton, chief, 302—D State Building, Los Angeles. 


Colorado 
Industrial commission: 
W. H. Young, chairman. 
William E. Renshaw, commissioner (in charge of private employment 
agencies and wage claims). 
=) J. Veraldi, commissioner (in charge of boiler and factory inspec- 
ion). 
Feay B. Smith, secretary. 
David F. How, Jr., referee. 
Address of commission: State Office Building, Denver. 
State compensation insurance fund: 
erbert C. Wortman, manager. 
Hockley T. Hamill, assistant manager. 
Address of fund: Denver. 
Coal-mine inspection department: 
Thomas Allen, chief inspector, Denver. 
W. M. Laurie, deputy inspector, district no. 1, Trinidad. 
Jas. W. Graham, deputy inspector, district no. 2, Lafayette. 
Hugo H. Machin, deputy inspector, district no. 3, Boulder. 
Geo. Dalrymple, deputy inspector, district no. 4, Denver. 
Bureau of mines (metal mines): John T. Joyce, commissioner, Denver. 
State ‘— “Ae service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
O. 8. Wood, director, 401 Kittredge Building, Denver. 
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Connecticut 


Department of labor and factory inspection: 

Joseph M. Tone, commissioner. 

William J. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner. 

Helen Wood, deputy commissioner. 

Address of department: State Office Building, Hartford. 
Board of compensation commissioners: 
. Noonan, chairman, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 

Charles Kleiner, 151 Court Street, New Haven. 

E. T. Buckingham, 955 Main Street, Bridgeport. 

James J. Donohue, 43 Broadway, Norwich. 

James M. Lynch, Court House, Waterbu 


r 
State employment service (affiliated with United States <a eee Service): 


Helen Wood, director, 254 State Office Building, Hartford. 


Delaware 
Labor commission: 
Helen 8. Garrett, chairman. 
John H. Hickey. 
Newlin T. Booth. 
Thomas C. Frame. 
George A. Hill. 
Marguerite Postles, secretary. 
Child-labor division: Charles A. Hagner, chief. 
Women’s labor division: Marguerite Postles, assistant. 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Industrial accident board: 
Robert K. Jones, president. 
William J. Swain. 
Thomas S. Fouracre. 
James B. McManus, secretary. 
Address of board: Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington. 


District of Columbia 


United States Employment Service: 
District of Columbia public employment center: Edgar B. Young, manager 
480 Indiana Avenue. 
Florida 


State labor inspector: John H. Mackey, Jacksonville. 
Industrial commission: 
Wendell C. Heaton, chairman. 
R. A. Gray, secretary of state. 
W. V. Knott, treasurer. 
Address of commission: Capitol Building, Tallahassee. 


Georgia 


Department of industrial relations: 

Hal M. Stanley, chairman. 

(Commissioner of commerce and labor.) 
Robert 8S. Elrod (representing employees). 
William F. Slater (representing employers). 
Sharpe Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
Elizabeth Ragland, assistant secretary. 
C. W. Roberts, medical examiner. 
H. L. Spahr, chief statistician. 

Address of department: Atlanta. 
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DIRECTORIES 


Hawaii 
City and County of Honolulu 


Industrial accident board: 
E. B. Clark, chairman. 
Robert Anderson. 
A. J. Wirtz. 
A. H. Tarleton. 
L. W. Jongeneel. 
Andrew F. Schmitz, secretary. 


County of Maui 
Industrial accident board: 
W. F. Crockett, chairman. 


A. K. 2 

Ralph H. Wilson. 
Mrs. W. M. Weddick. 
Paul F. Lada. 


Mrs. Frances 8. Wadsworth, secretary. 
Address of board: Wailuku. 


County of Hawaii 

Industrial accident board: 

Dr. Harold B. Elliot, chairman. 

Harry J. Orcott. 

Cyril J. Hoogs. 

Henry K. Kellner. 

James W. Webster. 

Mrs. L. Hazel Bayly, secretary. 

Address of board: Hilo. 


County of Kauai 
Industrial accident board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue. 
J. B. Fernandez, Jr., Kapaa. 
J. P. Clapper, Kealia. 
G. M. Coney, Lihue. 
(Vacancy.) 


Idaho 

Industrial accident board: 

Frank Langley, chairman. 

G. W. Suppiger. 

W. L. Robison. 

P. H. Quirk, secretary. 

Address of board: Boise. 

State insurace fund: P. C. O’Malley, manager, Boise. 
Inspector of mines: Arthur Campbell, Boise. 


Illinois 
Department of labor: 
Martin P. Durkin, director. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Springfield; 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 
Division of factory inspection: Joseph J. Nowicki, chief inspector, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Division of private employment agencies inspection: Joseph F. Tittinger, 
chief inspector, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Industrial commission: 
Peter J. Angsten, chairman. 
Anderson M. Thompson (representing employees). 
Joseph Lisack (representing employers). 
August J. Hummert (representing employers). 
Anton Johannsen (representing employees). 
Address of commission: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Division of statistics and research: Dr. Peter T. Swanish, chief, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 





Division of minimum wage for women and minors: Kate F. O’Connor, chief 
supervisor, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Minimum wage advisory board: 
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Annetta Dieckmann, chairman (representing public). 
Dr. L. L. Mann (representing public). 

Mrs. Frank P. Hixon (representing public). 
Dr. Peter T. Swanish (representing public). 
Mrs. Alfred D. Kohn (representing public). 
A. F. Dirksen (representing employers). 
Chauncey Hobart (representing employers). 
R. C. Bennett (representing employers). 
Bertran J. Cahn (representing employers). 
C. J. Lundberg (representing employers). 
Agnes Nestor (representing labor). 

Mrs. Carrie Alexander (representing Jabor). 
wif McEnerney (representing labor). 

R. G. Soderstrom (representing labor). 
Madge King (representing labor). 


Lllinois State employment service (affiliated with the United States Employ- 


ment Service): Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, director, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


iYepartment of mines and minerals: 


James McSherry, director, 231 West Grand Avenue, South, Springfield. 
Enoch Martin, assistant director, 447 N. Union Street, Decatur. 


State mining board: . 


James McSherry, chairman, ex offiicio. 

L. A. Wasson, mine officer, Harrisburg. 

J. W. Starks, mine officer, 803 West Poplar, Taylorville. 
Peter H. Proctor, mine officer, 1116 East Bluff, Marseilles. 
George A. Knox, secretary, 6 Helston Place, Hillsboro. 


Miners’ examining board: 


Edward Maher, president, 624 North McLean Street, Lincoln. 
Stanley Ingerski, secretary, Minonk. 

John Rancilio, member, 320 North Sixteenth Street, Herrin. 

John B. Schmacker, member, 449 South Chestnut Street, Collinsville. 


Inspection service: 


Joseph B. Casassa, district no. 1, Spring Valley. 
George H. Deemy, district no. 2, Peoria. 

F. M. Guthrie, district no. 3, Farmington. 
Harry Roberts, district no. 4, Edinburg. 
Thomas McKenna, district no. 5, Danville. 
Joseph Firth, Jr., district no. 6, Benld. 

T. Alvin Scully, district no. 7, Troy. 

David T. Stuart, district no. 8, Belleville. 
Leonard Forester, district no. 9, Percy. 

William J. Johnson, district no. 10, Siciskenhas. 
Loren A. Belt, district no. 11, Harrisburg. 

Fred Schoonover, district no. 12, Carterville. 
Benn Pitts, economic investigator, Odin. 
Homer Harris, fluorspar inspector, Rosiclare. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Springfield. 


Indiana 





Department of commerce and industry: Clifford W. Townsend, administrative 


officer. 
Industrial board division: 


Ira M. Snouffer, chairman. 
William A. Faust, member (secretary). 
Edgar A. Perkins, Sr., member. 
Dr. Horace M. Evans, member. 
Sam P. pos member. 
Department of 
chief inspector. 
Department of boilers: James Donohue, chief inspector. 
ane of women and children: Mrs. Mary L. Garner, director. 
ddress of board: Indianapolis. 









actories, buildings, and workshops: Thomas R. Hutson, 





Si 





DIRECTORIES 


Division of mines and mining: 
A. G. Wilson, chief inspector. 
Fred Ferguson, assistant mine inspector, Oakland City. 
Patrick McGuigan, assistant mine inspector, Carbon, R. 
Edward F. Rogers, assistant mine inspector, Linton. 
Henry 8S. Wallace, assistant mine inspector, Shelburn. 
_ nes superintendent Indiana Mine Rescue Station, Terre 
aute. 
Loretta 8. Taylor, secretary. 
Address of department: 307 Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Martin F. Carpenter, director, Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis. 


Iowa 


Bureau of labor: 
Frank E. Wenig, commissioner. 
J. D. Seaman, deputy commissioner. 
Harley R. Rhoads, statistician. 
Address of bureau: Des Moines. 
Workmen’s compensation service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 
Ora Williams, secretary. 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 
Address of service: Des Moines. 
State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Centerville. 
R. T. Rhys, inspector second district, Ottumwa. 
J. E. Jeffreys, inspector third district, Des Moines. 
Phil R. Clarkson, secretary, Des Moines. 
State gy ee service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Frank E. Wenig, director, Statehouse, Des Moines. 


Kansas 


Commission of labor and industry: 

G. Clay Baker, chairman. 

J. H. 5 tre commissioner. 

George E. Blakeley, commissioner. 

Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Department of workmen’s compensation: 

G. Clay Baker, chairman. 

J. Bo. Tenet, commissioner. 

Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Department of labor: 

George E. Blakeley, commissioner of labor in charge of factory and 
mine inspection, free employment, and women’s and children’s 
division. 

Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 
State employment service: George E. Blakeley, commissioner of labor, 
Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: 

Eugene Flowers, commissioner, Frankfort. 

¥ A W. Pennington, chief labor inspector, Louisville. 

J. M. Bain, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 

J. M. Hunt, deputy labor inspector, Covington. 

Mrs. Marie K. Dickson, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 

Mrs. Hallie B. Williams, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 
Department of mines and minerals: John F. Daniel, chief, Lexington. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 

Harry B. Miller, chairman, Lexington. 

Davis M. Howerton, member, Ashland. 

Ben B. Petrie, member, Elkton. 
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J. W. Craft, secretary, Frankfort. 
Robert Beatty, assistant secretary, Lexington. 
Warren Fisher, statistician, Carlisle. 

A. H. Mitchell, actuary, Frankfort. 






Louisiana 







Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 
E. L. Engerran, commissioner. 
Mrs. M. V. Kirby, secretary. 
Address of bureau: New Orleans. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Joseph J. Ferguson, director, 206 Pan American Building, Sew Orleans. 








Maine 


Department of labor and industry: Charles O. Beals, commissioner, Augusta. 
Industrial accident commission: 

Donald D. Garcelon, chairman. 

Earle L. Russell. 

Helen N. Hanson. 

Charles O. Beals (ex officio), commissioner of labor. 

Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio), insurance commissioner. 

Address of commission: Augusta. 

State board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Hon. Clarence H. Crosby, chairman (de facto), Dexter. 
Edward F. Gowell, Berwick. 
Charles M. Taylor, 453 Congress Street, Portland. 


Maryland 


Commissioner of Labor and Statistics: Charles 8. Warner, D. D. 8., 16 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore. 
Bureau of mines: John J. Rutledge, chief mine engineer, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore. 
Mine and examining board: John J. Rutledge, chairman, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore. 
State industrial accident commission: 
Wilham F. Broening, chairman. 
Robert H. Carr. 
Omar D. Crothers. 
Daniel R. Randall. 
Edmund Budnitz: 
Albert E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Robert P. Bay, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Gladys M. Tunstall, statistician. 
State accident fund: James E. Green, Jr., superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 

































Massachusetts 










Department of labor and industries: 
DeWitt Clinton De Wolf, commissioner. 
Mary E. Meehan, assistant commissioner. 
Associate commissioner (constituting the board of conciliation and ar)bitra- 
tion and the minimum wage commission): 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Raymond V. McNamara (representing employers). 
John L. Campos (representing labor). 
Veronica A. Lynch, secretary to the commissioner. 
Division of industrial safety: John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics: Roswell F. Phelps, director. 
Division of standards: John P. McBride, director. 
Diyision of minimum wage: Mary E. Meehan, acting director. 
Division on the necessaries of life: Ralph W. Robart, director. 



















St 
St 


St 


Bu 





DIRECTORIES 


Division of occupational hygiene: Manfred Bowditch, director. 
Address of division: 23 Joy Street, Boston. 
Division of public employment offices: Patrick J. Sullivan, director. 
Address of division: 100 Nashua Street, Boston. 
Address of department, except where otherwise noted: Statehouse, Boston. 
Department of industrial accidents: 
Joseph A. Parks, chairman. 
Nicholas Fusaro. 
Edward E. Clark. 
Daniel J. Sullivan. 
Chester E. Gleason. 
a): James Farrell. 
7 Mrs. Emma 8. Tousant. 
Edward P. Doyle, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Boston. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
P. J. Sullivan, director, 100 Nashua Street, Boston. 


Michigan 


Department of labor and industry: 
Frank F. Ford, chairman. 
Wm. H. Wise, compensation commissioner. 
Betty W. Allie, compensation commissioner. 
Frank B. Wade, labor commissioner. 
Theodore M. Jacka, statistician. 
Leo J. Herrick, auditor. 
W. F. Doyle, secretary. 
Address of department: 630 State Office Building, Lansing. 
State accident fund (under supervision of department of insurance): John W. 
Haarer, manager, Lansing. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Claude 8S. Carney, director, State Office Building, Lansing. 


Vest 
reet, 
wary Minnesota 


Department of labor and industry: 
Industrial commission: 
Niels H. Debel, chairman. 
J. D. Williams. 
F. T. Starkey. 
Emery C. Nelson, secretary. 
Emily L. Olson, assistant secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation: H. O. Halverson, chief. 
Division of accident prevention: A. E. Smith, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection: George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and children: Florence A. Burton, superintendent. 
Division of statistics: Carl E. Dahlquist, statistician. 
Division for the deaf: Mrs. Petra F. Howard, chief. 
Address of department: State Office Building, St. Paul. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Walter H. Stoll, acting director, 137 State Office Building, St. Paul. 


Mississippi 


Bureau of industrial hygiene and factory inspection: 
J. W. Dugger, M. D., director. 
Monna Yowell, rereny 6 
Address of bureau: Mississippi State Board of Health, Jackson. 


‘bitra- 


Missouri 


Department of labor and industrial inspection: 
Edna Cruzen, commissioner. 
Ethel M. Kuever, chief clerk. 


143034—35—18 
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Roy E. Sibley, statistician. 
Isabelle Dawe, deputy labor commissioner, Kansas City. 
Lottie C. Walsh, deputy labor commissioner, St. Louis. 
Lucille Duvall, labor supervisor, St. Joseph. 
Jesse J. Roberts, labor supervisor, Springfield. 
Address of department, Capitol Building, Jefferson City. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 
Edgar C. Nelson, chairman. 
Orin H. Shaw. 
Jay J. James. 
Spencer H. Givens, secretary. 
Address of commission: Jefferson City. 


















State bureau of mines: 
Arnold Griffith, chief inspector, Excelsior Springs. 
Alice Moss Ferris, secretary, Jefferson City, c/o Bureau of ~Mines. 
Evan Jones, deputy inspector, Higbee. 
George E. Callahan, deputy inspector, Flat River. 
Frank K. Bunch, depaty inspector, Richmond. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Mrs. Mary Edna Cruzen, director, Capitol Building, Jefferson City. 










Montana 







Industrial accident board: 
J. Burke Clements, chairman. 
J. J. Holmes, State auditor, member. 
A. P. Bruce, State commissioner of agriculture, member. 
G. G. Watt, secretary. 
Nell O’Connell, assistant secretary. 
Harold O. Mead, chief accountant. 

Bureau of safety inspection: Nona McRae, chief clerk. 
Address of board: Helena. 











Nebraska 


Department of labor: Vincent B. Kinney, commissioner. 
Bureau of inspection: Vincent B. Kinney, chief. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Lincoln. 
Workmen’s compensation court: 
Frank M. Coffey, presiding judge. 
Charles E. Jackman, judge. 
Lawrence F. Welch, judge. 
Address of court: State Capitol, Lincoln. 


Nevada 










Office of labor commissioner: 
James Fitzgerald, commissioner, Carson City. 
—- of office: Nevada Industrial Commission Building, Carson 
ity. 
Industrial commission: 
Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 
James Fitzgerald. 
Alex L. Tannahill. 
A. J. Hood, M. D., chief medical adviser, Reno. 
Address of commission: Carson City. 
Inspector of mines: 
Matt Murphy, Carson City. 
John Purdy, Tonopah. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
James Fitzgerald, director, Nevada Industrial Commission Building, Carson 


City. 
New Hampshire 

















Bureau of labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner. 
Harold I. Towle, factory inspector, Laconia. 









De 





rson 


DIRECTORIES 


Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
Ethel M. Johnson, assistant under minimum wage act. 
Address of bureau, except where otherwise noted: Concord. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 
J. R. McLane (representing public), Manchester. 
Walter F. Duffy (representing manufacturers), Franklin. 
K. E. Merrill (representing labor), Hudson. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
John P. Cyr, director, 24 School Street, Concord. 


New Jersey 


Department of labor: John J. Toohey, Jr., commissioner. 
Bureau of general and structural inspection and explosives: Charles H. 
Weeks, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection: John Roach, deputy 
commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment: Charles H. Weeks and John 
Roach, acting chiefs. 
Bureau of statistics and records: James A. T. Gribbin, chief. 
Bureau of women and children: Mary C. McGowan, chief clerk. 
Bureau of engineers’ license, steam boiler, and refrigerating-plant inspection: 
Joseph F. Scott, chief examiner. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation: 
John J. Toohey, Jr., commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
John J. Stahl, deputy commissioner. 
Daniel A. Spair, deputy commissioner. 
John W. Kent, supervisor of informal hearings. 
John C. Wegner, referee. 
Harry H. Umberger, investigator. 
Thomas J. Holwerda, investigator. 
Harry F. Monroe, investigator and acting referee. 
Frank C. Mobius, investigator and acting referee. 
William J. Wilkie, investigator and acting referee. 
Maurice 8. Avidan, M. D., medical adviser. 
William C. Stuart, M. D., medical adviser. 
James C. Keeney, M. D., medical adviser. 
: Address of department: Trenton. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Russell J. Eldridge, director, 1060 Broad Street, Newark. 


New Mexico 


Labor and industrial commission: 
Charles Lembke, chairman, Albuquerque. 
H. H. Williams, member, Raton. 
Frank Ortiz, secretary, Santa Fe. 
Labor commissioner: F. Charles Davis, Santa Fe. 


Address all communications to labor commissioner as commission is not 
acti 


ve. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
F. Charles Davis, director, 211-214 Galisteo Building, Santa Fe. 


New York 
Department of labor: 
Elmer F. Andrews, industrial commissioner. 
William J. Picard, deputy industrial commissioner. 
Maud Swartz, secretary. 
Industrial board: 
Richard J. Cullen, chairman. 
Edward W. Edwards. 
James A. Corcoran. 
Nelle Swartz. 
John J. Carroll. 
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Division of inspection: James L. Gernon, director. 
Division of workmen’s compensation: 
Michael J. Murphy, acting director. 
Raphael Lewy, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
ddress of division: 150 Leonard Street, New York. 
Division of industrial relations: A. J. Portenar, director. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration: (vacancy), chief mediator. 
Bureau of labor welfare: Lillian R. Sire, director. 
Division of industrial codes: 
Edward J. Pierce, referee. 
George P. Keogh, referee. 
Division of engineering: D. E. Bellows, acting director. 
Division of industrial hygiene: James D. Hackett, director. 
Division of statistics and information: 
Eugene B. Patton, director. 
(Vacancy), chief statistician, Albany. 
Division of unemployment insurance: 
Glenn A. Bowers, director, Albany. 
Division of women in industry and minimum wage: Frieda §. Miiller. 
director. 
Division of bedding: Louis A. Havens, director. 
eer ss fund: C. G. Smith, manager, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
ork. 
General address of department, except where otherwise noted: 80 Centre 
Street, New York. 
~—_ ee service (affiliated with United States Employment 
rvice): 
William H. Lange, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 


North Carolina 


Department of labor: A. L. Fletcher, commissioner. 
Division of statistics: Mrs. Pauline W. Horton, chief statistician. 
Division of standards and inspection: Jack P. Lang, chief inspector. 
Division of service to World War veterans: 
Maj. Graham K. Hobbs, commissioner, North Carolina Veterans’ 
Loan Fund. 
F. A. Hutchison, service officer. 
Address of department: Raleigh. 
Industrial commission: 
Harry McMullan, chairman. 
J. Dewey Dorsett, representing employers. 
T. A. Wilson, representing employees. 
E. W. Price, secretary. 
Address of commission: Raleigh. 


North Dakota 


Department of agriculture and labor: 
, Theo. Martell, commissioner. 
Roy G. Arntson, deputy commissioner. 
Minimum wage department: Mrs. E. Dupuis, secretary. 
Address of department: Bismarck. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau: 
R. H. Walker, chairman (representing public). 
P. B. Sullivan, commissioner (representing employers). 
W. C. Preckel, commissioner (representing labor). 
J. E. Pfeifer, secretary. 
Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
Department of mine inspection: Mr. Ole J. Olson, inspector. 
Department of mine inspection: Sylvester Binek, inspector. 
ddress of department: Bismarck. 


Ind 





DIRECTORIES 


Ohio 
Department of industrial relations: 
O. B. Chapman, director. 
Lloyd D. Teeters, assistant director and chief, division of administration. 
= of labor statistics and employment offices: James Wittenbrook, 
chief. 
Division of factory inspection: Edgar -W. Brill, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection: Carl O. Myers, chief. 
Division of examiners of steam engineers: Carl R. Daubenmire, chief. 
Division of mines: James Berry, chief. 
Division of minimum wage: Elaine Sheffler, superintendent. 
Address of department: State Office Building, Columbus. 
Industrial commission: 
Thomas M. Gregory, chairman. 
L. E. Nysewander. 
J. W. Beall. 
Albert D. Caddell, secretary. 
Wm. H. Mahoney, supervisor of claims. 
W. K. Merriman, assistant supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 
G. L. Coffinberry, auditor and statistician. 
H. H. Dorr, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Charles C. Core, supervisor legal section. 
Division of safety and hygiene: 
Thomas P. Kearns, superintendent. 
Carl C. Beasor, chief statistician. 
Address of commission: State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
James Wittenbrook, director, 227 State Office Building, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


Department of labor: 
W. A. Pat Murphy, commissioner. 
James Hughes, assistant commissioner. 
Bureau of factory inspection: Fred Kemp, chief inspector. 
Bureau of boiler inspection: W. L. Newton, State boiler inspector. 
Division of women and children in industry: Zelda Harrel, inspector. 
Bureau of labor statistics: Adah E. Mauldin, statistician. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation: 
W. A. Pat Murphy, chairman. 
James Hughes, secretary. 
Address of department: Oklahoma City. 
Industrial commission: 
Ed Bason, chairman. 
Mat McElroy, commissioner. 
T. B. Lunsford, commissioner. 
Jessie Enright, secretary. 
Margaret Yates, statistician. 
State insurance fund: 
Eugene B. Mapel, manager. 
Address of commission: Oklahoma City. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
W. A, Pat Murphy, director, State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon 


Bureau of labor. 

C. H. Gram, commissioner, Statehouse, Salem. 

Chas. H. Elrey, deputy commissioner, Madison Building, Portland. 
State welfare commission: 

Mrs. Wm. M. Hartford, chairman, 3855 8. E. Yamhill Street, Portland. 

Gladys M. Everett, American Bank Building, Portland. 

Thomas Graham, Jr., 3575 N. E. Morris Street, Portland. 

C. H. Gram, executive secretary, Madison Building, Portland. 

Mrs. Mary K. Brown, investigator, Madison Building, Portland. 
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State industrial accident commission: 
Albert R. Hunter, chairman. 
O. R. Hartwig, commissioner. 
T. Morris Dunne, commissioner. 
E. W. Rockey, M. D., chief medical examiner, Portland. 
Address of commission: State Office Building, Salem. 
State board of conciliation: ‘ 
O. M. Plummer, chairman, 210-211 American Bank Building, Portland. 
Charles N. Ryan, 704 Couch Building, Portland. 
William E. Kimsey, secretary, 286 Main Street, Portland. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Guy V. Lintner, director, 204 Old Post Office Building, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: Edward N. Jones, secretary. 
Industrial board: 
Edward N. Jones, chairman. 
Morris Harrison. 
John A. Phillips. 
J. O. Keller. 
Mrs. George B. Wood. 
J. S. Arnold, secretary. 
State workmen’s insurance board: 
Edward N. Jones, chairman. 
Owen B. Hunt, insurance commissioner. 
Charles A. Waters, State treasurer. 
State workmen’s insurance fund: J. Howard Devlin, manager. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
David L. Ullman, chairman. 
Norbert J. Fitzgerald. 
D. Ferd Swaney. 
Edward N. Jones, ex officio. 
Bond C. White, secretary. 
Bureau of inspection: John Campbell, director. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation: Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, director. 
Bureau of industrial standards: John Campbell, acting director. 
Bureau of women and children: Mrs. Gertrude Emery, director. 
Bureau of rehabilitation: Mark M. Walter, director. 
Bureau of accounts and statistics: Tensard DeWolf, director. 
Bureau of employment: Tensard DeWolf, acting director. 
Bureau of mediation: Clarence J. Moser, director. 
Address of department: Harrisburg. 
Department of mines: 
Michael J. Hartneady, secretary. 
Joseph J. Walsh, deputy secretary, anthracite division. 
Address of department: Capitol Building, Harrisburg. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
(Vacancy), director, 434 South Office Building, Harrisburg. 


Philippine Islands 


Department of labor: 
Ramon Torres, secretary. 
Faustino Aguilar, under-secretary. 
Jose Figueras, inspector general of labor. 
Hilarion Silayan, commissioner of land settlement. 
Cesareo de Leon, chief, department office. 
Bureau of labor: 
Law division: Bernabe Butalid, attorney of labor. : 
Division of public defenders: Marcelo Adduru, acting chie!. 
Miscellaneous division: Rosendo Re o, chief. 
Division of labor statistics: Fermin Alvarez, chief. 
Workmen’s compensation division: Mrs. Nieves Baens (el 
Rosario, chief. ; 
Marine and placement division: Albino C. Dimayuga, chiel. 
Address of department: Manila. 








DIRECTORIES 


Puerto Rico 
Department of labor: 

Prudencio Rivera Martinez, commissioner. 

William D. Lopez, assistant commissioner. 

Ricarda L. de Ramos Casellas, secretary and chief clerk. 
Mediation and conciliation commission: 

Luis Villaronga, chairman. 

Lupercio Colberg (representing employers). 

Arterio Quintero (representing employers). 

Jose C. Menendez (representing laborers). 

Gabriel Blanco (representing laborers). 
Division of economic social research and investigation: Vicente Geigel 

Polanco, director. 
Wage protection and claim bureau: Pedro Santana, Jr., chief. 
Bureau of women and children in industry: Felicia Boria, directress. 
Homestead division: William D. Lopez, chief. 
Division of inspection, investigation, and diffusion of labor laws: Sandalio E. 
Alonso, chief. 

Division of accounts, property, and statistics: Artemio Pilar Rodriguez, chief. 
Employment service: Jose M. Vivaldi, assistant chief (New York, N. Y.). 
Industrial commission: 

Pablo L. Sosa, chairman. 

M. Leon Parra, commissioner. 

F. Paz Granela, commissioner. 

Joaquin A. Becerril, secretary. 

Address of department: San Juan. 


Rhode Island 


Department of labor: L. Metcalfe Walling, director. 
Division of labor relationships: Joseph T. Cahir, chief. 
Division of industrial inspection: 

Bureau of boiler inspection: Arthur J. Beauregard, industrial inspector. 
Bureau of factory inspection: (Vacancy). 
Division of personnel: Thomas H. Bride, Jr., chief. 
Division of women and children: (Vacancy). 

Division of industrial hygiene: (Vacancy). 
Address of department: Providence. 

Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes) : 
L. Metcalfe Walling, chairman. 
(Vacancy), representing employees. 
(Vacancy), representing employees. 
(Vacancy), representing employers. 
(Vacancy), representing employers. 
(Vacancy), secretary. 

Address of board: Providence. 


South Carolina 


Depart ment of agriculture, commerce, and industries: J. Roy Jones, commissioner. 
Labor division: J. Roy Jones, commissioner. 
Address of department: P. O. Box 1080, Columbia. 
Board of conciliation and arbitration: 
James C. Self, chairman, Greenwood. 
H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 
W. H. MeNairy, Dillon. 
Industrial commission: 
John Dukes, chairman, Orangeburg. 
John W. Duncan, Langley. 
I. L. Hyatt, Spartanburg. 
of P. M. Camak, Greenville. 
_ Coleman C. Martin, Charleston. 
Address of commission: Columbia. 


8 del South Dakota 


chief. 


Office of industrial commissioner: Walter Conway, industrial commissioner, 
lerre, 
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Tennessee 
Department of labor: 
W. E. Jacobs, commissioner and State fire marshal. 
Gladys Lynch, secretary. 
Division of factory inspection: R. O. Ross, chief inspector. 
Division of mines: A. W. Evans, chief inspector. 
Division of hotel inspection: W. B. Cowen, inspector. 
Division of workmen’s compensation: Dave Hanly. 
Address of department: Nashville. 


Texas 


Bureau of labor statistics: 
F. E. Nichols, commissioner. 
C. E. Mick, first assistant. 
Lawson Wimberly, chief deputy. 
Ann Spivey, secretary. 
Address of bureau: Austin. 
Industrial accident board: 
Earle P. Adams, chairman. 
Mrs. Espa Stanford, member. 
A. M. Graves, member. 
W. D. Collins, secretary. 
Address of board: Austin. 


Utah 


Industrial commission: 
William M. Knerr, chairman. 
O. F. McShane. 
B. D. Nebeker. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund: Charles A. Caine, manager. 
Coal-mine inspector: John Taylor. 
Metal-mine inspector: E. A. Hodges. 
Address of commission: Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Office of commissioner of industries: 
Clarence R. White, commissioner, Montpelier. 
Charles A. Root, factory inspector, Burlington. 


Virginia 


Department of labor and industry: 
John Hopkins Hall, Jr., commissioner. 
H. W. Furlow, assistant commissioner. 
Virginia H. Currie, secretary. 
Division of mines: A. G. Lucas, chief. 
Division of factory inspection: 8. A. Minter, chief. 
Division of women and children: Carrie B. Farmer, director. 
Division of research and statistics: Dr. R. H. Barker, director. 
Address of department: Richmond. 
Department of workmen’s compensation, industrial commission: 
Parke P. Deans, chairman. 
W. H. Nickels, Jr. 
C. G. Kizer. 
W. F. Bursey, secretary. 
F. P. Evans, statistician. 
W. L. Robinson, examiner. 
Address of commission: State Office Building, Richmond. . 
State em wa service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Mrs. M. . West, director, State Office Building, Richmond. 








DIRECTORIES 


Washington 


Department of labor and industries: 
E. Pat Kelly, director. 
Russell T. Pederson, secretary to the director. 
Division of industrial insurance: 
Fred J. Englert, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid. 
H. Eugene Allen, M. D., chief medical adviser. 
V. D. Bradeson, claim agent. 
Division of safety: 
Jay Olinger, supervisor of safety. 
J. E. Bergin, mine inspector. 
Division of industrial relations: 
Jay Olinger, supervisor of industrial relations. 
J. H. Conners, labor commissioner. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
E. E. Stark, secretary of labor and industries. 
Industrial welfare committee: 
E. Pat Kelly, director of labor and industries, chairman. 
Fred J. Englert, supervisor of industrial insurance. 
Jay Olinger, supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Address of department: Olympia. 


West Virginia 


Department of labor: Clarence L. Jarrett, commissioner. 
Frank W. Snyder, chief clerk. 
Address of department: Charleston. 
Workmen’s compensation department: 
Albert G. Mathews, commissioner. 
B. C. Downing, assistant to commissioner. 
P. R. Harrison, Jr., secretary to commissioner. 
R. M. Hartman, assistant secretary. 
Chauncey B. Browning, assistant secretary. 
R. H. Giles, actuary. 
Dr. J. Bankhead Banks, chief medical examiner. 
Harry C. Davis, chief of accounting department. 
Paul V. Sutherland, chief of claim department. 
C. P. Wilson, chief of disbursing department. 
Address of department: Charleston. 
Department of mines: N. P. Rhinehart, chief, Charleston. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
J. H. McGinnis, director, 805 Peoples Bank Building, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 


Industrial commission: 
Voyta Wrabetz, chairman. 
Harry R. McLogan, commissioner. 
Peter A. Napiecinski, commissioner. 
Helen E. Gill, acting secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department: R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department: H. A. Nelson, director. 
Apprenticeship department: Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
oman and child labor department: 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Maud Swett, field director, Milwaukee. 
Statistical department: Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Unemployment relief: Alfred W. Briggs, director. 
Unemployment compensation department: Paul A. Raushenbush, adviser. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
State employment service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Harry Lippart, director, 602 Insurance Building, Madison. 
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Wyoming 


Department of labor and statistics: 
Lloyd Starkey, commissioner of labor and statistics. 
Clement Gilleard, deputy commissioner. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
Child labor board: 
Lloyd Starkey, secretary. 
B. i. McIntosh. 
Dr. G. M. Anderson. 
Address of board: Cheyenne. 
Coal-mine inspection department: 
Hugh McLeod, chief, Rock Springs. 
Andrew J. Hamilton, deputy, Rock Springs. 
Thomas Harrison, deputy, Sheridan. 
Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office): 
J. Kirk Baldwin, State treasurer. 
C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer. 
P. J. Coady, assistant deputy and department manager. 
Address of department: Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 
State ae service (affiliated with United States Employment Service): 
Tracy N. Shaw, director, Post Office Box 840, Casper. 


Canada 
Department of labor: 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, minister. 
W. M. Dickson, B. A., deputy minister. 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 
M.S. Campbell, chief conciliation officer. 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 
E. G. Blackadar, superintendent of Dominion Government annuities 
F. A. McGregor, registrar of combines investigation act. 
C. W. Bolton, chief of statistical branch. 
H. Hereford, Dominion commissioner of unemployment relief. 
Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Alberta . 


Bureau of labor: 

W. Smitten, commissioner of labor. 

F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 

H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 

G. P. Barber, chief theater inspector. 

A. A. Millar, chief mine inspector. 
Employment service: William Carnill, director. 
Minimum wage board: 

A. A. Carpenter, chairman. 

W. Smitten, commissioner of labor, secretary. 

Address of bureau: Administration Building, Edmonton. 
Government employment bureau: 

William Carnill, director, Edmonton. 

L. J. Ricks, superintendent, Calgary. 

W. G. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton. 

A. R. Redshaw, superintendent, Lethbridge. 

J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 

A. A. Colquohoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 

Workmen’s compensation board: 

Alex Ross, chairman. 

Walter F. McNeill, commissioner. 

James A. Kinney, commissioner. 

Frederick D. Noble, secretary. 

Address of board: Administration Building, Edmonton. 





DIRECTORIES 


British Columbia 
Department of labor: 

Hon. George 8S. Pearson, minister. 

Adam Bell, deputy minister. 

Robert Morrison, assistant deputy minister and chief inspector. 

H. Douglas, chief inspector of factories, Vancouver. 
Employment service: J. H. McVety, general superintendent, Vancouver. 
Board of industrial relations administering the Male Minimum Wage Act, 

Female Minimum Wage Act, and Hours of Work Act: 

Adam Bell, deputy minister of labor, chairman. 

Dr. W. A. Carrothers, member, Victoria. 

Mrs. Rex Eaton, member, Vancouver. 

James Thomson, member, Vancouver. 

C. J. McDowell, member, Victoria. 

Miss M. A. Cameron, secretary, Victoria. 

Address of department: Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 

E. 8S. H. Winn, K. C., chairman. 

Parker Williams, commissioner. 

J. H. Pillsbury, commissioner. 

F, P. Archibald, secretary. 

R. B. Fulton, assistant secretary. 
Old-age pensions department: H. L. Greenwood, secretary. 
Boiler and machinery inspection department: L. Duckett, chief inspector. 
Electrical energy inspection department: H. L. Taylor, chief inspector. 

Address of board: 411 Dunsmuir Street, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 
Bureau of labor: 
W. R. Clubb, minister of public works and labor. 
Edward McGrath, secretary. 
Arthur MacNamara, assistant deputy minister of public works and 
deputy minister of labor. 

Fair wage board: 
Arthur MacNamara. 
F. Fraser. 
E. Claydon. 
Thomas J. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 

Minimum wage board: 
George N. Jackson, chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
E. R. Kennedy. 
Arthur MacNamara. 

; Address of bureau: Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 

C. K. Newcombe, commissioner. 
George E. Carpenter, director. 
J. L. McBride, director. 
A. J. Fraser, M. D., chief medical officer. 
Nicholas Fletcher, secretary. 
P. V. E. Jones, assistant secretary. 

Old-age pensions branch: T. S. Hamilton, superintendent. 

Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick 


Department of health: Hon. H. T. Taylor, minister of health and labor, St. George, 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
John A. Sinclair, chairman. 
Eugene R. Steeves, vice chairman. 
Alexandre J. Doucet, commissioner. 
Department of factory inspection: William Golding, inspector. 
ddress of board: Provincial Building, St. John. 
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Forest operations commission: 
Adrian B. Gilbert, chairman. 
William S. Richards. 
J. H. Wallace. 
G. H. Prince, registrar. 
H. Lester Smith, secretary. 
Address of commission: Fredericton. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of public works and mines: 
Hon. Michael Dwyer, minister. Dey 
Norman McKenzie, deputy minister. 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Department of labor: 
Hon. Michael Dwyer, minister. 
Earle B. Paul, deputy minister. 
Hours of labor board: Earle B. Paul, chairman 
(Vacancy.) 
(Vacancy.) 
Minimum wage board: 
G. A. Redmond, chairman, Halifax. 
Miss E. B. Spruin, secretary. 
Miss Alice Hatfield, member, Yarmouth. 
Mrs. Marion Murphy, member, Sydney. 
Wm. H. Ross, member, New Glasgow. 
George A. Smith, member, Halifax. 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
F. L. Milner, K. C., chairman. 
F. W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 
John T. Joy, commissioner. 
Dr. M. D. Morrison, chief medical officer. 
Dr. O. G. Donovan, medical officer. 
John McKeagan, assessment officer. 
N. M. Morison, claims officer. Que 
Miss M. M. Skerry, secretary. 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
F. O. Schaefer, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 
Miss Elda L. Caldwell, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 
M. H. Morrison, superintendent men’s division, Sydney. 
Miss M. H. Calver, superintendent women’s division, Sydney. 
W. Jollymore, superintendent men’s division, New Glassgow. B 
Miss E. Rundle, superintendent women’s division, New Glassgow. ul 


Ontario 


Department of labor: Mi 
Hon. Arthur Roebuck, attorney general and minister of labor. 
J. F. Marsh, deputy minister. 
Louis Fine, industrial standards officer. 
H. C. Hudson, general superintendent Ontario government employme!! 
offices. 
J. M. Brown, chairman board of examiners of operating engineers. 
J. R. Prain, acting chief inspector of factories. 
E. T. Urquhart, acting chief inspector of steam boilers. Wo 
2 branch: A. W. Crawford, chief inspector of apprenticeship. 
inimum wage board: 
A. W. Crawford, chairman. 
Patterson Farmer, member. 
Miss Margaret Stephen, member. 
Address of department: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
Workmen’s compensation board: ’ 
George Wilkie, K. C., chairman. 
Earl Hutchinson, vice chairman. 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. 








DIRECTORIES 


N. B. Wormith, secretary. 
T. Norman Dean, statistician. 
F. W. Graham, claims officer. 
D. E. Bell, M. D., chief medical officer. 
J. M. Bremner, M. D., medical officer. 
J. F. Hazlewood, M. D., medical officer. 
Address of board; Metropolitan Building, Toronto. 


Quebec 


Department of labor: 

Hon. C. J. Arcand, minister, Montreal. 

Gerard Tremblay, deputy minister, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City. 

J. O’Connell-Maher, secretary, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City. 

Alfred Robert, chief inspector of industrial and commercial establish- 
ments and public buildings, 97 Notre-Dame Street, East, Montreal. 

Clovis Bernier, deputy chief inspector, 97 Notre-Dame Street, East, 
Montreal. 

J. N. Mochon, chief examiner of electricians, 96 St. James Street, East, 
Montreal. 

N. S. Walsh, chief examiner of stationary enginemen, 88 St. James 
Street, East, Montreal. 

Maxime Morin, K. C., registrar of the board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City. 

Joseph Ainey, general superintendent of Provincial employment bureaus, 
92 St. James Street, East, Montreal. 

Achille Latreille, fair wages officer, 97 Notre-Dame Street, East, Mont- 
real. 

Pierre A. Gosselin, fair wages officer, 231 St. Paul Street, Quebec City. 

Gordon Heitshu, chief examiner of pipe mechanics, 231 St. Paul Street, 
Quebec City. 

Women’s minimum wage commission: 
Gustave Francq, chairman, 89 Notre-Dame Street, East, Montreal. 
Alfred Crowe, secretary, 229 St. Paul Street, Quebec City. 
Quebec workmen’s compensation commission: 

Robert Taschereau, K. C., chairman. 

Simon Lapointe, K. C. 

O. E. Sharpe. 

O. G. Molleur, secretary. 
Address of commission: 73 Grande Allee, Quebec. 


Saskatchewan 


Bureau of labor and public welfare: 
Hon. R. J. M. Parker, minister. 
Thos. M. Molloy, commissioner. 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent, employment service. 
Address of bureau: Regina. 
Minimum wage board: 
R. J. Dickinson, chairman, Moosejaw. 
Ralph Heseltine, Regina. 
Miss F. V. Pearce, Regina. 
Mrs. J. F. Cairns, Saskatoon. 
Mrs. T. E. Campbell, Moosejaw. 
Thos. M. Molloy, secretary. 
Address of board: Regina. 
Workmen’s vomnenention board: 
N. R. Craig, K. C., chairman. 
Robert 8. Banbury. 
Alfred Higgins. 
Thomas L. Elliott, secretary. 
Address of board: Regina. 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Arizona.—Industrial Commission. Minimum wage scales adopted by the com- 
— effective March 17, 1983, revised March 15, 1985. Phoenix, 193). 
older. 


ConneEcTicuT.—Department of Labor and Factory Inspection. Report for 
period ending June 30, 1984. Hartford, 1935. 88 pp. 
The report of the bureau of labor statistics contains data on employment, 
work of employment offices, wages and hours, industrial disputes, and homework. 
A directory of labor organizations is appended. 


MiIcHIGAN.—Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Unemployable persons 
on the emergency relief rolls in Michigan: A study of the extent and nature of 
unemployability among persons on the rolls of the State emergency relic 
administration and the future problem of relief to unemployable persons, by 
William Haber and Paul L. Stanchfield. Lansing, 1935. 31 pp., maps, chart. 


New HampsuHire.—Commission on Unemployment Reserves. Memorandum 
on the costs of the plan 7 amore insurance proposed by the New Hamp- 


shire Commission on Unemployment Reserves, by Herman Feldman. Con- 
cord, 19385. 27 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This study is based on the unemployment experience of 26 firms in New Hamp- 
shire covering some or all of the years 1923 to 1934, and indicates that the unem- 
ployment-insurance system proposed for the State, providing for contributions 
by employers and employees, would not unduly burden the industries of the State. 


New Jersey.—Department of Institutions and Agencies. Unemployment 
insurance. Trenton, 1935. 23 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
This brief summary of data on unemployment insurance includes a statement 
of bills introduced in Congress and in the State legislatures. 


New Yor«k.—Department of Labor. Report of the industrial commissioner 
to the hotel and restaurant wage board, relating to wages and other conditions 
of employment of women and minors in the hotel and restaurant industry, 
New York State. New York, 19385. 143 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—-— Planning Board. Committee on Recreation. Report. Albany, 1934. 10! 
pp. (Mimeographed.) 

The report relates to outdoor recreation facilities and includes State parks and 
parkways, forest preserves, wild life (fish and game), recreation in relation to 
reforestation and use of submarginal farm areas, preservation of natural beauty, 
and summer resorts and summer homes development. The names and locations 
of the various parks and other areas are given, together with acreage and recrea- 
tion facilities. 


Committee on Social Trends. A survey of social trends within th 
State of New York. New York, 1985. 25 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
The major subjects covered in this report are: The future growth and age 
and spatial distribution of population in the State of New York; occupational 
trends; and the actual and potential income of its people. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Accounts and 
Statistics. [Accidents and workmen’s compensation in Pennsylvania, 1116 
1984.) Harrisburg, 1985. 17 pp., mimeographed. (Supplement to acciden 
report for December 1934.) 
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PeENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Mines. Tons of coal mined, days worked, persons 
employed, killed and injured, explosives used, man-days, anthracite region, 1934. 
Harrisburg, 1985. 20 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


PuprRTO Rico.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the commissioner of 
labor, 1983-34. San Juan, 1935. 231 pp. 
Data on wages, retail prices, industrial disputes, and wage-claim adjustments, 
taken from the report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


— Governor. Thirty-fourth annual report, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1984. San Juan, 1934. 1381 pp., maps, charts. 
A section on labor gives data on wages and hours, employment, and smal! 
farms established by the homestead division of the Puerto Rican Government. 


—— Legislature. Concurrent resolution setting forth to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America the economic and social evils confronting 
the people of Puerto Rico and pointing out specific recommendations for a com- 


plete economic-social rehabilitation of the island. San Juan, 1935. 126 pp., 
maps, folders. 


Texas.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thirteenth biennial report, September 1, 
1932, to August 31, 1934. Austin, [19347]. 56 pp. 

The report contains data on number of office and factory workers in manufac- 
turing industries earning specified weekly rates in 1933-34, classified by sex and 
by industry; production, pay roll, days worked, and number of men employed in 
coal mining in each month of 1932 and 1933, by individual companies; enforce- 
ment of labor laws; and recommendations for new labor legislation. 


WasHINGTON—Emergency Relief Administration. Occupational characteristics 
of unemployed persons in cities of 11,000 or more population, State of Wash- 
ington, December 1934. Olympia, 1935. 59 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


West Viroinra.—Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics. Biennial report, 
1933-1934. Charleston, [1935?]. 72 pp. 

The data in this publication on occupational status, labor trends, and home 
ownership are taken from United States census reports. The section on the 
Negro in business embodies the results of a survey covering 11 counties of West 
Virginia, in which over 90,000 Negroes reside. 


— Negro housing survey of Charleston. Charleston, [19347]. 21 pp., illus., 
maps, charts. 


The findings of this investigation indicate that ‘“‘low cost housing must be 
provided for the Negro.” 


Wisconsin.—Board of Vocational Education. Work Relief in Education Series, 
Bulletin No. 8: The Wisconsin program under the plan of Federal work relief 
in education, 1933-34. Final survey report, compiled by E. H. Weinke. 
Madison, 1934. 108 pp. (Mimeographed). 

Although the program has been based largely upon the needs and abilities of 
unemployed teachers, it is reported to have been of advantage to many communi- 


a by indicating the possibilities along the lines of adult education and rehabili- 
ion. 


-—— Industrial Commission. Rules relating to the Unemployment Reserves and 


a ge Act (adopted by the Commission July 9, 1934, unless otherwise 
noted). Madison, [1935?]. 20 pp. 


Unirep Stares.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Labor. 
Equal labor representation on Government codes and boards. Hearings (74th 


Cong., 1st sess.), February 1935, on H. R. 4884 and H. R. 6450. Washington, 
1935. 228 pp. 


— 





Equal labor representation on Government codes and boards. 
Report (No. 333) to accompany H. R. 6450, 74th Congress, 1st session. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 4 pp. 


= Unemployment, old-age, and social insurance. Hearings 
(74th Cong.» 1st sess.) before a subcommittee, February 4-15, 1935, on H. R. 
2827, H. R. 2859, H. R. 185, and H. R. 10 (bills providing for establishment of 
unemployment, old-age, and social insurance, and for other purposes}. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 726 pp. 
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Unitep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Labor 
Workers’ unemployment, old-age, and social insurance. Report (No. 418) 4 
accompany H. R. 2827, 74th Congress, 1st session. Washington, 1935. 10 pp, 


Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. National Labor Reig. 
tions Board. Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.), March and April 1935, on § 
1958, a bill to promote equality of bargaining power between employers an 
$n sa to diminish the causes of labor disputes, to create a National Labor 
Relations Board, and for other purposes. Washington, 1985. 890 pp. In3 
parts. 











Committee on the Judiciary. Thirty-hour work week. Hearing; 
(74th Cong., 1st sess.), before a subcommittee, on S. 87, a bill to prevent th, 
shipment in interstate commerce of certain articles and commodities, in connec. 
tion with which persons are employed more than 5 days per week or 6 hours per 
day, and prescribing certain conditions with respect to purchases and loans by 
the United States, and codes, agreements, and licenses under the National I ndys- 
me Recovery Act, January and February 1935. Washington, 1985. 493 pp, 
charts. 





— Thirty-hour work week. Minority views (Report No. 367, 
Part 2), to accompany S. 87, 74th Congress, 1st session. Washington, 193). 
28 pp. 





{Thirty-hour work week.] Report (No. 367) to accompany §. 
87, 74th Congress, 1st session. Washington, 1935. 6 pp. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. R. 232 
Dismissal compensation in foreign countries, by Everett D. Hawkins. Was)- 
ington, 1935. 14 pp. (Reprint from April 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 239: Salaries and working conditions of newspaper 
editorial employees. Washington, 1935. 12 pp. (Reprint from May 193) 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 240: Man-hours of labor per unit of output in steel 
manufacture. Washington, 1935. 7 pp. (Reprint from May 1935 Monthl, 
Labor Review.) 














Serial No. R. 242: Historical review of wage rates and wage differ- 
entials in the cotton-textile industry, by A. F. Hinrichs. Washington, 193). 
11 pp. (Reprint from May 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 243: Unemployment survey of Lancaster, Pa., 1934, 
by Florence M. Clark. Washington, 1935. 4 pp. (Reprint from May 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 245: State unemployment-insurance laws. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 6 pp. (Reprint from May 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Serial No. R. 246: Strikes and lockouts during 1934 and in March 
1935. er 1935. 11 pp. (Reprint from May 1935 Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 118: The employment of women 
in Puerto Rico, by Caroline Manning. Washington, 1934, 34 pp., illus. 


Bulletin No. 134: Summaries of studies on the economic status 
of women. Washington, 1935. 20 pp. sO ss 
A list of selected references compiled by the American Association of University 
Women. 


Department of theInterior. Bureau of Mines. Coal (detailed statistics). 
Washington, 1935. 80 pp. (Statistical appendix to Minerals Yearbook, 
1934.) 

The data include working time, number of men employed, output per mat, 
industrial disputes, and production of bituminous and anthracite mines in 1933, 
with comparative figures in some instances for earlier years. 


Information Circular 6835: Review of literature on effects of breath- 
ing dusts with special reference to silicosis, part I, by D. Harrington and Sara J. 
Davenport. ashington, 19385. 68 pp. (Mimeographed.) 2h 

This report is a general review of dust diseases, particularly silicosis, including 
definition and classification of dusts, sources of exposure, and the physiologics! 
effects of dust breathing. Few general conclusions are drawn. 
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UniteD States.—Emergency Conservation Work Organization. Third report of 
the Director, for the period April 1, 1984, to September 30, 1934 (with certain 
data from April 5, 1933, through September 30, 1934). Washington, [19347]. 
48 pp., chart. (Mimeographed.) 


— — Two years » Finae- 9 conservation work (Civilian Conservation Corps), 
April &, 1933-March 31, 1935. Washington, 1935. Various paging. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Data from these reports are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


— Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statistics 
and Finance. Research Bulletin, Series 2, No. 5: The length of unemploy- 


ment prior to the opening of rural relief cases. Washington, 1935. 10 pp., 
chart. 


— | Research Bulletin, Series 1, No. 6: Disabilities in the urban relief 
population, May 1934 (preliminary report). Washington, 1935. Various 
paging, charts. (Mimeographed.) 

An analysis of the disability data secured from a 5-percent sample of schedules 


fom the survey of occupational characteristics of the urban relief population in 
May 1934. 


— National Recovery Administration. Committee on Company Scrip. The 
economic and social implications of the company store and scrip system: A 
report made pursuant to article IX, section 4, of the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Retail Trade. Washington, 1934. [Various paging.] 

Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation. Section of Labor Re- 
lations. Annual earnings of railroad employees, 1924-1933. Washington, 
1935. 198 pp. 


An article based on these data is given in this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


British CoLtumbpra (CaNnapA).—Department of the Provincial Secretary. A 
plan of health insurance for British Columbia. Victoria, 1935. 654 pp. 
This pamphlet contains a draft bill on health insurance, prepared by the 
Provincial Government, and a discussion of the provisions of the bill. 


BuLGaRtA.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du Roy- . 
aume de Bulgarie, 1934. Sofia, 19384. 459 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 
A general statistical annual, including data on wages, industrial accidents, 
industrial disputes, social insurance, results of the compulsory labor law, educa- 
tion, and various types of cooperative societies. The statistics are for 1933 with 
comparative figures for earlier years in some instances. 


Certon.—Joint Sub-Committee of the Executive Committees of Home Affairs 
and Education. Report on the employment (domestic service) of women and 


children and the control of orphanages. Colombo, 1935. 44 pp. (Sessional 
Paper II, 1935.) 


Cuite.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Estadtstica anual de finanzas, bancos y 
cajas sociales, atio 1932. Santiago de Chile, 1935. 70 pp. 
Statistics are given for government social insurance of laborers and other 
classes of private and public employees. Benefits provided include retirement 
pensions and insurance against accidents, invalidity, and old age. 


CzEcHOsLOVAKIA.—Assemblée Nationale. Exposé sommaire des travaux légis- 
latifs, session de printemps 1934. Prague, 1934. 47 PR (In French.) 
summary review of the legislative activities of the National Assembly in 

Czechoslovakia during the spring session of 1934. Accident insurance and other 

types of social insurance legislation are included. 


DenmarK.—Arbejdsdirektgren. Indberetning til Socialmin isteriet om arbejdsan- 
visningen og arbejdsléshedsforsikringen 1 regnskabsaaret 1933-34. open- 
hagen, 1935. 88 pp., folders. 


Annual report on employment service and unemployment insurance in Den- 
mark for the fiscal year 1933-34. 


143034—35 ——-19 
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FINLAND.—Socialiministerié. Ydétyéntekijdttdrien tyé-, asuntoja terveysolot. 1,1. 
sinkt, 1935. 173 pp. 
Annual report on nightwork in Finland in 1932-33, including data on laj)o; 
conditions, housing of the workers, wages, hours, unemployment, accidey ts 
diseases, etc. In Finnish, with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Great Britain.—Board of Education. Educational Pamphlet No. 102: Industry 
and art education on the Continent. London, 1934. 130 pp. 
cuete the subjects discussed in the report are: The attitude of the public 
and the State toward art in general; the organization of art education in relation 
to industry, apprenticeship, and the day continuation-school system; the atti- 
tude of industry toward the sale of work done in the schools; the staffing of arts 
and crafts schools; the training and qualifications of workshop instructors; and 
the teaching of art as a part of general education. 


Census Office. Census, 1931: Classification of industries, 95 pp.; Classi fica- 
tion of occupations, 269 pp.; Industry tables, 741 pp. London, 1934. 3 vols. 


Exchequer and Audit Department. Accounts of the Treasury Pensions 
Account, etc., established under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contrib- 
utory Pensions Act, 1925, showing the receipts and payments during the year 
ended March 31, 1934, together with the report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General thereon. London, 1935. 8 pp. 


Accounts of the Unemployment Fund * * * showing the receipts 
and payments for the year ended March 31, 1934, together with the report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon. London, 1935. 6 pp. 


Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 70: The performance of 
weavers under varying conditions of noise, by H.C. Weston and S. Adams. 
London, 1935. 16 pp., diagrams. 

The experiments discussed in the report appeared to show fairly conclusively 
that excessive noise affects industrial efficiency. The writers believe that there 
should be more exte.sive study of the subject as to effects of different intensity 
levels, the relative importance of continuous and intermittent noise, etc. 


Mines Department. Annual statistical summary of output, and of the costs 
of production, proceeds and profits of the coal-mining industry for the year 
caied December 31, 1934. London, 1985. Folder. (Cind. 4877.) 

Includes labor cost. 


Thirteenth annual report of the Secretary for Mines for the year ended 
December 31, 1933, and the twenty-sixth annual report of H. M. Chief Inspector 
of Mines for the same period. London, 1934. 236 pp., charts. 

Information is given on employment, wages, P uction, and safety and 
health measures in mines, and on the operation of the Miners’ Welfare Fund. 


Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Report, in accordance 
with section 17 (2) of the ci ty 8 Insurance Act, 1934, on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Fund, December 31, 1934. London, 193). 
22 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Greece.—Ministére de l’Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. 
Statistique de Vindustrie miniére de la Gréce pendant l'année 1933. Athens, 
1934. 75 pp. (In Greek and French.) 

Annual report of the Bureau of Mines of Greece, including data on the number 
of workers in the mines and quarries of the country in 1933 and the total amount 
of wages paid in each enterprise. 


Hunaary.—Office Central Royal Hongrois de Statistique. Annuaire statistique 
Hongrois, 1933. Budapest,1935. 431 pp. (In French.) 
This general statistical annual includes data on social insurance, employmet, 
unemployment, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, wages, production, 
prices and cost of living, and cooperative credit societies. 


Irish Free Srate.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Statistics 
Branch. Statistical abstract, 1934. Dublin, 1934. 193 pp. 
Includes data on occupational distribution, employment and unemploy me", 
wages, housing, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, prices, production, 14 
social insurance, in 1933 and earlier years. 
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Jaran.—Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Section of Statistics. The 
statistical abstract, 1933-34. Tokyo, 1935. 215 pp. (In English and 
French.) 
Statistics are included on production in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, 
wages of agricultural and fishery employees, and cooperative societies. 


Leacuse or Natrons.—Organization for Communications and Transit. National 
public works. Geneva, 1934. 281 pp. 

Contains replies of the governments of various countries to a circular sent out 
by the League of Nations asking for information on the main public works 
undertaken or projected since the beginning of 1929, methods of financing, 
cost, ete. 


Lonpon.—County Council. Annual report, 1933: Vol. II, Public health— 
general matters of public health, main drainage, and housing. London, 1935, 
58 pp. 
Considerable information is given on the housing schemes of the Council and 
on the rents for its working-class dwellings. 


Mavta.—Labor Office. Report for 1933-34. Valletta, 1935. 8 pp. 


The report is devoted almost entirely to the operations of the workmen’s 
compensation fund. 


Ontario (Canapa).—Department of Labor. Fifteenth annual report [fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1934). Toronto, 1935. 85 pp. 
While a substantial improvement in employment conditions prevailed through- 
out Ontario in the year under review, there were more strikes in that 12-month 
period than in any year from 1921 to 1934. 


Minimum Wage Board. Fourteenth annual report, 19384. Toronto, 1935. 





30 pp. 

In 1932, 1933, and 1934, wage rates were so reduced in Ontario that in many 
cases the minimum rates which the Provincial Board had fixed became the prevail- 
ing ones, and weekly earnings dropped below ‘‘the amount necessary to maintain 
a decent standard of living.” 


PoLtanp.—Gléwny Urzad Statystyezny. Umowy zbiorowe w przemysle przet- 
wérczym w Polsce w roku 19383. Warsaw, 1935. 180 pp. 
A review of the trade agreements in force in Poland in 1933, giving the text 
of agreements by industries, and including data on labor regulations, wages, etc. 
In Polish, with table of contents and résumé in French. 


ScoTLAND.—Department of Health. Report on incapacitating sickness in the 


insured population of Scotland during the year July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1938. 
Edinburgh, 1934. 46 pp., charts. 


Sizth annual report, 1934. Edinburgh, 1935. 216 pp. (Cmd. 48387.) 
The report contains chapters on housing, national health insurance, and old-age 
pensions. Statistical data on these subjects, covering a period of years, are 
given in appendixes to the report. 


Soviet Unton (U.S. S. R.).—State Planning Commission. Dangers of coal dust, 
by V. L. Bilenko. Moscow, 1930. 31 pp. (In Russian.) 


Swepen.—Kommerskollegium. Industri, berdtielse fér dr 1933. Stockholm, 
1935. 111 pp. 

Report on industrial and trade developments in Sweden during 1933. Some 

employment statistics are included. In Swedish, with table of contents and 
résumé in French. 


SwitzERLAND.—Département Fédéral de l’Economie Publique. Commission 
Fédérale d’Etude des Prix. Le commerce de détail des produits alimentaires en 
pa Berne, 1935. 121 pp., charts. (20™¢ supplément de ‘‘La Vie économi- 
que.” 

This study covers the development and the situation of retail food stores in 

Switzerland. The statistical information covers number of establishments, 

humber of employees, earnings, prices, etc. 


—_— — 
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Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Apott EpucaTion. Adjustment Service Series 
Report II: Selection and training of counselors at the Adjustment Service. by 
L. 8. Hawkins and Senaiinlon meanedler. New York, 60 E. 42d St., 1935. 
57 pp., charts. 
In the authors’ judgment, there is great need for more and better materials 
and tools for use in connection with counseling, and also in the selection anq 
training of counselors. 





Adjustment Service Series, Report III: Registration and counseling procedure 
in the Adjustment Service, by Garret L. Bergen and Raymond S. Ward. New 
York, 60 E. 42d St., 1985. 164 pp. 

Includes not only a description of the practices followed by the Adjustment 
Soawies, but also the actual operating manual issued by the Service to its staff 
members. . 


—— Adjustment Service Series, Report VIII: Costs of the Adjustment Service, by 
Jerome H. Bentley and Helen Kelley. New York, 60 E. 42d St., 1935. 49 
pp., plan, chart. 

The unit costs of the Adjustment Service are reported as being near the aver- 
age cost of other personal service agencies that have been approved by society 

for the welfare of its members. , 


Adjustment Service Series, Report XI: A study of one hundred clients of the 
Adjustment Service, by Emma Seipp. New York, 60 E. 42d St., 1935. 30 





PP. 

Contains the results of an intensive analysis of representative cases with a 
view to judging the extent to which these clients made satisfactory adjustments, 
the adequacy of the counsel given, and the adequacy of the records in connection 
with such service. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SoctaL WorKERS. Job Analysis Series, No. 5: 
Vocational guidance in action, by John A. Fitch. New York, 130 E. 22d St., 
1935. 294 pp. 

A study of what workers in the vocational guidance field do and under what 
circumstances, the purpose of the monograph being job analysis rather than 
appraisal. 


AMERICAN Economic AssocraTION. Papers and proceedings of the 47th annual 
meeting, Chicago, Ill., December 1984. Evanston, Ill., 1935. 240 pp. (Sup- 
plement to American Economic Review, March 1935.) 

The subjects treated included the N. R. A., production, decentralization of 
population and industry, and unemployment relief. 


AMERICAN STaTISTICAL AssociATION. Papers and proceedings of the 96th annual 
meeting, Chicago, Ill., December 26-29, 1934. Washington, D. C., 722 Wood- 
ward Building (editorial office), 1935. 217 pp. (Supplement to Journal of 
American Statistical Association, March 1935.) 

Among the topics covered by the papers were recovery problems, effects of code 
provisions regarding wages and hours, unemployment and unemployment 11- 
surance, housing, and coordination of State and Federal collection of labor and 
agricultural statistics. 


AssociATEp INpusTRIES OF MassacnusETTs. Fundamentals of employer-em- 
ployee relations. Boston, 950 Park Square Building, 1935. 19 pp. 


Ayres, Lronarp P. The chief cause of this and other depressions. Cleveland, 
Cleveland Trust Co., 1935. 652 pp., charts. 
In the judgment of the author, trade cycles are caused mainly by shifts in the 
volume of purchases of durable goods for business undertakings, these varia 
tions being motivated by changes in the prospects for profits. 


Bakke, E. Wieut. Insurance or dole? The adjustment of unemployment inswr- 
ance to economic and social facts in Great Britain. Published for the Institue 
of Human Relations by Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 195). 

280 pp., charts. - 
The author, who has made a first-hand study of the operation of the British 
unemployment-insurance system, deals with the problems which have bee! 
presented in the administration of the system and the changes that have takel 
place as a result of conditions which have developed in the course of its operatio., 
as well as its effect on the willingness and ability of the workers. 
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Bocarpus, JAMES F. Industrial arbitration in the book and job printing industry 
of New York City. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1934. 105 pp., 


charts. 
* Boston University. College of Business Administration. Bureau of Busi- 
14 ness Research. Trends in New England industries: A _ statistical study 
; based on the U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1919, 1929, 1931, by Ralph G. 

als Wells and John S. Perkins. Boston, 525 Boylston Street, 1935. 46 pp. 
nd Includes data on employment and wages. 

BranpeEis, Louis D. The curse of bigness: Miscellaneous parses of Louis D. 
ore Brandeis, edited by Osmond K. Fraenkel. New York, Viking Press, 1934. 
839 pp. 
™ The papers presented in this book are grouped under the following general 
ont heads: Savings-bank life insurance; industrial democracy and efficiency; ‘‘the 
aff curse of bigness’’; railroads and finance; Zionism; public service; and the law. 

Brookines InstTiTuTION. Institute of Economics. Publication No. 60: The 
by National Recovery Administration—an analysis and appraisal. Washington, 
49 D. C., 1985. 947 pp., charts. 


CHAMBERLIN, W1LLIAM Henry. Russia’siron age. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
eT- 1935. 400 pp., illus. 


CHAMBLISS, Rotuin. What Negro newspapers of Georgia say about some social 


problems, 1933. Athens, Ga.,1934. 117 pp. (University of Georgia, Phelps- 
the Stokes Fellowship Studies, No. 13.) 


30 

CuicaGo University. Educational Research Project 15: Unemployment insur- 
h a ance—a proposed way out of the dilemma. hicago, 1935. 40 pp., charts. 
nts, (Mimeographed.) 


A review of the unemployment problem including a discussion of the number 
of persons soe mae at different periods, average annual wages and salaries 
7 compared with the purchasing power of the dollar, and living standards in the 
re United States, together with a summary of proposed legislation and an estimate 


of the percentage of pay rolls required to purchase various amounts of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


10n 


rhat 
han CroostnG-A-CAREER CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE MEN AND WomMEN. Speeches 


delivered at the first conference, edited by George Bijur. New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 274 pp. 


The conference was held at Newark, N. J., June 26-28, 1934. 


Cover, Joun H. Retail price behavior. Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
n of (Studies in Business Administration, vol. 5, no. 2), 1935. 92 pp., charts. 


Davis, Jerome. Capitalism and its culture. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
nual Inc., 1935. 556 pp. 


nual 
Sup- 














‘ood- A diagnosis of the pathological aspects of the present economic and social 
al of system in the United States with some discussion of capitalism in other countries. 
= Duxe University. School of Law. Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 2, 
Coe No. 2: Installment selling. Durham, N. C., April 1935. 150 pp. 
t oe A collection of articles on different phases of installment selling. 
ELpourRNE, Epwarp Treaaskiss. Fundamentals of industrial administration: 
An introduction to industrial organization management ard economics. London, 
ro Macdonald & Evans, 1934. 644 pp., charts. 
a GAILLARD, Henri, AND Lomont, AristTipE. Du choix d’un métier. Paris, Edi- 
NO, tions de l’ Information Professionnelle, [1931?]. 386 pr illus. 
the The authors discuss the scarcity of skilled labor and the measures taken to 
athe train young workers in the apprentice schools and to assist them in the choice 
varia of a trade. The practical organization of vocational guidance in these schools 


is described with particular reference to the schools maintained by the Paris 
nsure Chamber of Commerce. 


— Hatt, Eaerton E. The Negro wage earner of New Jersey: A study of occupa- 
1900. tional trends in New Jersey, of the effect of unequal racial distribution in the 
ritish occupations, and of the implications for education and guidance. New Bruns- 
pe wick, N. J., Rutgers University, 1935. 115 pp., maps, charts. 


taken Hupson, Manuey O. The membershi of the United States in the International 


ation, Labor Organization. Reprinted from American Journal of International 
Law, Washington, October 1934, pp. 669-68 4. 
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Institut INTERNATIONAL DE Coop@RATION INTELLECTUELLE. Art populair, ¢ 
loisirs ouvriers. Paris, 2 rue de Montpensier, 1934. 326 pp. . 
A study of popular art and the leisure time of the workers in various countries. 


INTERNATIONAL INDuUsTRIAL RexLations Institute. Papers delivered ai jh, 
regional study conference, New York, November 23-27, 1934. Edited bh, 
Mary Van Kleeck and Mary L. Fleddérus. New York, Covici, Friede, [n¢. 
1935. 275 pp. 

The papers presented included the following: Theories and types of planning — 
utopian, fascist, soviet; Economic planning and labor legislation; World tres 
in employment and standards of living; Changes in the national income jn t})\. 
United States; The second five-year plan in action in the Soviet Union. 4 
number of other interesting papers were given on various phases of current 
economic policies in the United States and on the role and opportunity of the 
technician and the educator in social-economic planning. 


KinessBury, Susan M., AND Farrcuitp, MiupREpD. Factory, family and woman 
in the Soviet Union. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 334 pp., charts. 
Among the topics covered in the book are working conditions, work incentives 
and rewards, status of women in trade-unions, protection of labor, social-economic 
security, workers’ education, housing, and standards of living with special refer- 
ence to women. 


Labor Party (Great Britain). Fair rents and no profiteering. London, Trans port 
House, 1934. 16 pp. 


A statement of the policy of the Labor Party of Great Britain on rent contro). 


Layton, Water T., and CrowrTHer, Georrrey. An introduction to the sii) 
of prices. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935. 280 pp., charts. 


Levy, Hermann. Industrial Germany: A study of its monopoly organizations «) 
their control by the State. London, Cambridge University Press, 1935. 2.5 


LEWINSOBN, Ricuarp. Histoire dela crise, 1929-1934. Paris, Payot, 1934. 235 pp 
The writer discusses different phases of the economic crisis in various countries 
and advances the opinion that the peak was passed in 1933. 


NaANKAI University. Institute of Economics. Nankai index numbers of commodity 
prices at wholesale, cost of living, etc., 1934. Tientsin, China, 1935. 89 pp 
charts. (In Chinese and English.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. Congress of American inidusir) 
and National Association of Manufacturers: Platform and resolutions ado pie 
December 5 and 6, 1934. New York, 11 West 42d Street, [19357]. 73 pp., 
charts. ; 

Presents a platform for economic and social security. 


NaTIonaL Epucation Association. National Commission on the Enrichment 
of Adult Life. Rural Committee. Opportunities for adult education in rural 
areas. Washington, 1935. 16 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Briefly reviews (1) the significant aspects of the rural situation in the United 

States, (2) rural adult education in process, and (3) the possible methods by which 

rural adult education may be developed. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, INc. American industry ani ¢co- 
_ nomic progress. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1935. 30 pp. 
A series of charts, with brief text comments, on employment, wages and prices, 
national income, building operations, etc., based largely on official sources. 


Domestic Affairs Series, Memorandum No. 38: A digest of the economic 
security program. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1935. 12 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


NatTionaL Institute oF INpuUsTRIAL PsycHoLtoay. Report 6: A vocational 
guidance research in Fife, by F. M. Earle and J. Kilgour. London, Aldwych 
House, W. C. 2, 1935. 101 pp. 

Some valuable and interesting results of this vocational guidance experi!icnt 
should, the authors think, clarify the basic issues in vocational guidance and lso 
in school problems. 


NaTIONAL Resparcu Lzacue. M aph No. 1: Unemployment in the United 
States, by Daniel Carson. New York, 11 West 18th Street, 1935. 37 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) ; 

Presents estimates of unemployment from the beginning of the crisis to Novei- 
ber 1934, with detailed explanations of methods used in making the estimates. 
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NortHERN West Virainia SuspivistonaL Cope Autuority. “Price fizing’’ 
in the bituminous-coal industry, a legal-economic problem, by Stephen P. 
Burke; and a résumé of the report of the technical board on the edie correlation 
of coals. Fairmont, W. Va., 1935. 28 pp., charts. 


Ouro State University. Bureau of Educational Research. Monograph No. 16: 
Cleveland teachers’ salaries, by T. C. Holy. Columbus, 1932. 126 pp., 
charts. 

Includes some data on salaries in other professions. 


Paciric Coast Economic AssociaTion. Papers and proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual conference, Los Angeles, December 1934. Stanford University, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1935. 86 pp. 

Among the contributions in this publication are those entitled ‘‘Labor’s deal 
in the New Deal’’, ‘‘ Wage theory and policy in depression”’, and ‘‘The supple- 

menting of wages.” . 


PRESLAND, JOHN. Women in the civilized state. London, George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1984. 209 pp. (The New World Series.) 

Problems relating to women’s employment, particularly competition between 
the sexes in certain fields, are discussed. The author (a woman) advocates equal 
pay and the adoption of a dowry system to aid in solving certain social and 
economic problems. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Educational refunds in 
industry, by Eleanor Davis. Princeton, N. J., 1935. 28 pages. 
A memorandum based on the experience of a few corporations that have 
recognized the advantages of supplementing company vocational training by 
encouraging their employees to matriculate in outside educational institutions. 


Personnel programs in banks, by Eleanor Davis. Princeton, N. J., 1936. 


—_—— 





56 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


A trade-union library: Selected book list and sources of current information 
for the trade-union executive, prepared by Helen Baker, Librarian. Princeton, 
N. J., 1985. 26 pp. 


Smira, George H. E., and Bearp, CHaries A. The recovery program (1933- 
1934): A study of the depression and the fight to overcome it. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1934. 59 pp. 


Stewart, W. D. Mines, machines, and men. London, P. 8S. King & Son, Lid., 
1935. 180 pp. 

A recapitulation of some problems confronting the British coal-mining industry. 

Although not purporting to be an exhaustive study of the economics of the 

industry, enough evidence is introduced to lead the reader to the conclusion that 


in — respects working conditions are worse today than at the turn of the 
century. 


TrupEAv, Epwarp L., Founpation. Saranac Laboratory for the Study of 
Tuberculosis. Report of the director and financial report for the year ending 
September 30, 1984. Saranac Lake, N. Y., [19384?). 61 pp. 

The report contains reprints of scientific papers, including a report by Dr. 

a fe Gardner on the effect of the inhalation of silica on normal and tuber- 

culous lungs. 


Varte, Rouanp 8. Consumption and merchandising under the N. R. A.: The first 
year of the recovery program in the Central Northwest. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1935. 61 pp., charts. 


VocationaL Service For Juniors. Directory of opportunities for vocational 

—— in New York City. New York, 122 East Twenty-fifth Street, 1935. 
_ As the directo is intended primarily for young persons over 14 years of age, 
junior high school courses are not included. 


Warsurton, Epwarp, and Buruer, Cart. “Disallowed.” London, Wishart 

«& Co., Lid., 1935.’ 160 pp. 

_ An account of the mesuemil experiences of two case-work officers assigned to 

investigate applicants for transitional. unemployment relief under the British 
means test” in a large industrial town. 


—_——_— 
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WeatHerrorp, Witus D., and Jounson, Cuarues 8. Race relations: Adjust. 
ment of Whites and Negroes in the United States. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 
1934. 590 pp. 

The three parts of this volume deal, respectively, with the philosophy of race 
relations, American Negro slavery, and the present status of the Negro and race 
relations. 


Witson, Francis GranaMm. Labor in the League system: A study of the Inter. 
national Labor Organization in relation to international administration. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1934. 384 pp. 


O 








